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The Captain ol Destiny 


Out of the night that covers me 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatsoever Gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


In the fell clutch of circumstance 

I have not worried nor cried aloud, 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody but unbowed. 


Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the horror of the shade, 
And yet the menace of the years 
Finds and shall find me unafraid. 


It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishment the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate, 

I am the captain of my soul. 


—W. EF. Henley 








Deer Reader, 
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cations. ~ Heableshers 





Leaders come and go ; many of our beloved captains 
and comrades have leftus all too soon, but India 
goes on, and so does India’s struggle for freedom. 
It may be that many of us must suffer still and die 
so that India may live and be free. The promised 
land may yet be far from us and we may have to 
mark wearly through the deserts, but who will take 
away from us that death-less hope which has 
survived the scaffold and immeacurable suffering and 
sorrow ; who wall dare to crush the spirit of India 
which has found re-bwth again and again after so 


many crucifixtons ? 
—JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, 
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There are many storms ahead and our ship of 
State :s old and battered and slow-moving and 
ansusted to the age of swift change. It will 
have to be scrapped and give place to another. 
But however old the ship and however feeble 
the pilot, when there ave so mary milhons of 
willing hearts and hands to help, we can brave 
the high seas and face the future with confi- 
dence. 


—JAWAHARLAL NEHRU. 


(From his historic broadcast on September 7th, 1946) 


CHAPTER I 
DOWN THE HIMALAYAS 





The two admirable admirals who fought the imperial 
ma3n-of-war from outside and inside the Indian waters. 
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The pilot of India’s political destiny meets the captain 
of India’s Cultural Mission, Nehru and Tagore deep in 
at conversat-on Shartiniketan in 1936, 





Pandit Nehru is the proper man to throw his weight 
into the United Nations’ eause, 


—Madama Chiang KateShek 


Down the Himalayas 


All wein one long ceravan 

Are joueneying since the world began : 

We know not whither, but we knuw 

Time guideth ot the front, aad all mast go. 


~ Bhartrihant. 
(Translatea from the Sanskrit by Paul Elmer More) 


The Captain of Destiny came down the Mighty Mora! 
Mountains to circumnavigate the Green Glote. racing from 
shore to shore in the Human Ocean. 


This single sentence sums up the achievements of Jawahar- 
lal Nehru andthe Nehru family. Thisisa verdict up cto date. 
because the Captain of Destiny is still abreast the waves of 
celestial currents and it is difficult to predict the harbour where 
he will come to haven. Jawaharlal is stil] on the move with h:: 
three-league boots on the waters of history. 


“We are Kashmiris,” says Jawaharlal. “(ver two hundred 
years ago, early in the eighteenth century, our ancestors came 
down from the mountain valley to seek fame and tortune in the 
rich plains below. Those were the days of the decline of the 
Moghal Empire after the death of Aurangzeb, and Farrukhsiar 
wasthe Emperor. Raj Kaul was the name of that ancestor otf 
ours and he had gained eminence as a Sanskrit and Persian 
scholar in Kashmir. He attracted the notice of Farrukhsiar 
during the latter's visit to Kashmir, and probably at the 
Emperor's instance, the family migrated to Delhi, the imperial! 
capital, about the year 1716. <A jagir with a house situated on 
the bank of acanal had been granted to Raj Kaul. snd, from 
the fact of this residence, ‘Nehru’ (from nahu:.a canal) came 
to be attached to his name. Kaul had teenthe family name: 
this changed to Kaul-Nehru; and, in later years, Kaul dropped 
out and we became simply Nehrus.’ 


The Nehbrus kept up their contact with Kashmir. Many 
of them continued to marry in Kashmir. Thus Jawaharlal 
writes about his grandmother : 


“She was an old lady with a tremendous will of her own 
who was not accustomed to be ignored. It1s now half a cen- 
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tury since her death but she is still remembered amongst old 
Kashmiri ladies as a most dominating old woman and quite a 
terror if her will was flouted.” 


And thus Jawahar'al writes atout his mother: “She was 
petite and short of stature and scon 1 was almost as tall as she 
was and felt more of an equal with her. I admired her beauty 
and loved her amazingly small and beautiful bands and feet. 
She belonged to a fresher stock from Kashmir and her people 
had only left the homeland two generations back.” 


UP THE HIMALAYAS 


Little wonder if Jawaharlal admires the land of his ances- 
tors, and treasures every visit as a jewel in his heart. Following 
is the account of one of his such pilgrimages: 


T imagine though I have no definite data for this that the 
development of the Congress moverent and of the Khudai 
Khidmatgars in the North-West Frontier Province had con- 
siderable influence on Kashmir during the last ten vears. The 
two are adjoining neightours ard have many contacts, and yet 
the Afghans and the Kashmiris differ from each other markedly. 
[te is surprising that such close neightours who have lived next 
to each other for nearly a thousand years, should differ so much 
physically, intellectually, culturally and emotionally. But in 
spite of these differences, there is much in common and the 
pohtical upheaval in the Frontier Province was hound to 
produce its reactions in Kashmir. 


“Twas exceedingly fortunate, therefcre, in having as my 
companion during the Kashmir visit Khan Abdu! Ghaffar Khan, 
who has teen the cause of this political awakening 1n the Fron- 
tier,and who symbolises it so much in his own rerson. It was 
obvious that he was a favourite of the Kashmiris, as he has 
become of people in all parts of India. ‘Fakhre-Afghan, or 
Badshah Khan, as he is popularly and affectionately known, was 
a delightful companion, though a bard taskmaster occasionally, 


“Both the Frontier Province and Kashmir adjoin the 
Punjab. Both complain that itis the ccmmunal spirit of the 
Punjab that creeps in and creates friction and trouble, otherwise 
there would be communal harmony. This complaint is especial- 
ly bitter against certain sections of the Punjab press, both 
Hindu and Muslim owned, which spread cut into these adjoin- 
ing territories which have no proper newspapers of their own. 
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“As a reaction against this Press invasion from the Punjab. 
there is a tendency for Kashmir andthe Frontier Province to 
hold together. These contacts are likely to grow, and I think 
they should grow to the mutual advantage of both. 


“J addressed many great gatherings in Srinagir, and out: 
side, but i had gone to Kashmir more to learn audto under- 
stand thantoteach. Twoof the Srinagar meetings | addressed 
were held under the auspices of the Nationai Conterence. 
whose guest was. Two others in Srinagar were held under 
the auspices of the Yuvak Sabha, the organization of the 
Kashmir: Pandits. I spoke ac some length on the munoriry 
problems at the Yuvak Sabna meeting. I need not repeat what 
lsaid then, foric has been said otren enough, but I waried 
them not to fall into the trap into which muinurices easily tail. 
I spoke trankly and freely, for having been born in a Kashmiri 
Pandit family, I could take libercies with my own peopie. 


“While every individual and group deserved equal protec- 
tion, and help from the Scate, the idea of special safeguards 
tora minority group was full ot peril for chat group. For 
such sateguards ied to dependence on extraneous help and 
weakened the group's spirice of self-reitance; che special privi- 
leges amounted, in effect, to litele bue they created wells ot 
prejudice which injured the group, and barriers wach preven- 


ted growth. 


“Above all, chey led toa narrowness of outlook, and to 
isolation from national activities and the life-giving currents 
which moved the masses. At any time such safeguards, and 
special protections were dangerous gifts to ask for or to receive. 
In the dynamic world of to-dav with vast revo'utionary changes 
taking place before our eyes, it was foliy of the first order co 
@magine that such safeguards or privileges could hold and pro- 
tect, Only strength of mind and purpose and unity of action 
could give some protection. 


“Safeguards and special protection might, perhaps, be 
needed by a group which was very backward educationally and 
economically. They were in the nature of crutches for the 
lame and halt. Why should those who were keen of mind and 
swift of foot require them? No one had ever accused the 
Kashmiri Pandits of lack ot intelligence or of ability to adapt 
themselves to a changing eavironment. All that they should 
demand was a free and open field for talent and ability. 
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“Tl rointed outtothem what an outstarding part Kash- 
iris, both Hindu and Muslim, had played in the whoie of India, 
although they were smallin numters. In public life, profes- 
sions, services, in the States, im cultural activities, they had dere 
remarkatly well, without the least help or protection from any- 
body. Many of the Muslim Kashmiris are not known as Kash- 
miris. and so people do not apprec‘ate this fact. Bur as a matter 
of fact, Muslim Kashmiris are prominent in many walks cf 
Infe in India. 


“One famous name stands cut al ove all others, that of the 
poet, Sir Mohammad Iqbal, who was a Sapru. 


“Kashmiri Pandits are more recognised in India as Kash- 
miris. They have dore astcnishingly well, although in number 
they are probably under five theusand outside Kashmir. I told 
my audience with becoming modesty that during the fifty-five 
years of the life of the Indian National Congress, for seven 
vears Kashmiri Pandits had been presidents. a rematkatle 
record tor a handful of people who had migrated from Kashmir 
to the plains below, 


“The whole question of minorities and majorities in India 
1s tied up with foreign and third partv rule, and the moment the 
British go out, the basic aspect of this question changes. The 
process of elimination 1s going on now. 


“So I spoke, and said muchelse laying special stress on 
need fcr every group, if it was to count in the future, to throw 
irs weight cn the side of the masses, to jointhe national move- 
ment and draw strength, and sustenance from it. No group 
or community which was continually shouting about itselt, and 
demanding this and that special privilege or proteciicn would 
make much difference to the future that was being shaped. 
That future would be shared wirhout it. 


“The women's meeting was an extraordinary sight. It 
rained heavily throughout, and the meeting was held in the 
open. I had imagined that the meeting would te abandoned. 
But tour hours before the time cf the meeting thousands of 
women gathered aid stcod in the pouring rain and when 
Badshah Khan and 1 got there, these girls and young women, 
and old wcmen were standing in ankle-deep mud and water. I 
am partial tothe wemencf Kaskmir. They ate Leautiful and 
full of charm, and there was many a bright and intelligent face 
there in that eager audierce. I spcke to them of wcnen’s 
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problems, of what women had done and were doing in our 
national movement, of what their own kith and kin had done. 
And L urged them to rid themselves of the barriers of Purdah, 
where such existed, and evil customs. The old orthodoxy must 
go, and the women of Kashmir. who were s> eminently fitted in 
many ways, must play their parrin the new India which we 
were all building together. 


“Wherever I went, these women of Kashmir came to 
welcome me andtotreat meas a brother ora son. It wasa 
joy to meet them and see them, and to see the affection in their 
eyes. At Mutton, old Kashmiri ladies came to bless me and 
kiss me on the forehead as mother does to her son."’ 





CHAPTER II 
AS BORN TO RULE THE STORM 


Mr, Roosevelt is the world’s best informed man so 
they say. He must know that Pandit Nehru is the 
man 3% good and great and of such @ lofty mind 
and character that he makes most of our leaders 
look almost shabby mentally, and certainly very 
shabby spiritually, tin comparison,” 


—Clare Booth Luce 


From the Watch. tower 
Jawaharia! Netru survey- 
ed the political aulf ir 
his magniicert speech 
delwered trem the 
watch-tower of his presi- 
dential chair in the U P. 
Pcitical Corference held 
at Muttra. 











Scanning the Open 8ea 
with politically tried hands 
but spiritually penetrating 
eyes, bearing the wreaths 
of his countrymen’s good 
wishes for the hazardous 
voyage ahead cf the 
Interim Govt, 


As Born to Rule the Storm 


Yet beautiful and bright he stood, 

A« born to rule the storm ; 

A creature of heroic blood: 

A proud though childlike form ! 
~Mrs. Hemans. 


Son of strong-willed parents, Jawaharlal was born to rule 
the storm on the 14th November, 1889, or according to the 
Samrat Calendar, Margshrish Badi 7. 1946, in Allahabad. The 
vear of Jawaharlal’s birth was 1946 according to the Samvat 
Calendar. This vear of Jawaharlal’s life is 1946 according to 
the Christian Calendar. Thus in the Ocean of Time the Captain 
of Destiny has just completed his voyage berween the two 
calendars, but in the Ocean of Life he has travelled a distance 
which is not to be measured 1n time or space. 


Motilal Nehru, the father of Jawaharlal, was the strong 
man of the time. He was a prosperous lawyer of the High 
Court at Allahabad. His professional success made hima slave 
of his jealous mistress—the law. He would not join the Con- 
gress, because he could not play the second fiddle. 


“The aggressive spirit of his childhood and early youth had 
been outwardly curbed, but it had taken a new form, anew will 
to power. Directed to his profession, it brought success and 
increased hrs pride and self-reliance. He loved a fight, a scrug- 
gle against heavy odds and yet curiously, in those days, he 
avoided the political field. It 1s true that there was little of 
fight chen in the politics of the National Congress.” 


The idea of hoarding was repugnant to Motilal. He spent 
as much as he earned. He was full of the spirit of play and fond 
of gocd living. Gradually the ways of the Nehrus became more 
and more westernized. Such was the home inthe early days 
of Jawaharlal. 


Jawaharlal often used tc listen to the talks of his grown-up 
cousins. Often this talk related to the overbearing character 
and insulting manners of the English people. The Nehrus re- 
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garded it a duty of every Indian to stand up to it and not to 
tolerate it- The conflicts between the rulers and the ruled were 
common. There was a colour bar in Jndia and the Indians were 
treated as untouchables. The Indians and the Europeans could 
not sit together on the same benches in the gatdens or travel! 
together in the same compartment. 


““[ wae filled with resentment against the alien rulers of 
my country who misbehaved in this manner, and whenever an 
Indian hit back, | was glad. Not infrequent vy one of my cousins 
or one of their friends became personally involved in these usual 
encounters and then of course we ajl gor very excited over tt 
One of the cousins was a strong man of the family and he Joved 
to pick a quatrel with an Enghshman, or more frequently with 
Eurasians, who, pevhaps to show off their oneness with the 
ruling race, were often even more offensive than the English 
afficial or merchant. Such quarrels took place especially during 
railway journeys." 


Jawaharlal admired his father tremendously. He seemed 
to him the embodiment of strength and courage. “Il treasured 
the hope,” says Jawaharlal, ‘chat when I grew up I would be 
rather like him. He had a strong sense of humour also and an 
iron will, and he could control himselt as a rule” 


Jawaharlal was fond of various games and he paid a due 
attention to his physical development. 


“One little incident of those early days stands out in my 
memory. I must have been abour seven or eight then. I used 
to go every day for a ride accompanied by a sawar froma 
cavalry unit then stationed in Allahabad. One evening I hada 
fall and my pony—a pretty animal, partly Arab—returned home 
without me. Father was giving a tennis party. There was great 
consternation and all the members of the party. headed by father, 
formed a procession in all kinds of vehicles. and set out in search 
of me. They met me on the way and | was treated as if I had 
performed some heroic deed !" 


When Jawaharlal was ten years old, his father built a 
palatial house with a big garden and a swimming poo). It was 
called Anand Bhawan. Little Nehru soon learnt to swim and 
he felt at home in and under the water. Many friends of the 
family enjoyed themselves at the tank. And little Nehru was 
exceedingly happy during those bathing parties. His unfailing 
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joy was to frighten hy pushing or pulling those who did not 
know how toswim. He says: 


“I remember, particularlv, Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru. who 
was then a junior at the Allahahad Bar. He knew no swimm ing 
and had no intention of learning ir. He would sit on the first 
step in fifteen inches of water. refusing absolutely to go forward 
even to the second step, and shouting loudly if anyone tried to 
move him.” 


Then there came the Boar war. Jawaharlal’s sympathies 

were with the Boars : while Mahatma Gandhi was acting asa 

retcher-bearer on the other side of the fighting line. Little 
Nehru read newspapers to get all the news of fighting. 


The next important event which affected Jawaharlal was 
the Russo-Japanese War. Japanese victories stirred up his 
enthusiasm. He invested in a large number of books on Japan. 


“Nationalistic ideas,” says Jawaharlal, “filled my mind. I 
mused of Ind1an freedom from the thraldom of Europe. I dreamt 
of brave deeds, of how. sword in hand, I would fight for India 
and help in freeing her.” 


In May 1905 Jawaharlal set sail for England at the age of 
fifteen. He was accompanied by his parents and his baby sister. 
He read in the train, from Dover to London, of the great 
Japanese victory at Tsushima. He was in high good humour. 


Young Nehru was admitted as a student at Harrow. He 
had a feeling that he was not one of the English boys. The 
others, he thought, must have felt the same way about him. 
Any how he managed to get on well with them. 


“In many subjects probably,” says Jawaharlal, ‘and 
especially in general knowledge, I was in advance of those of 
my age. My interests were certainly wider, and I read both 
books and newspapers more than most of my fellow students. 
I remember writing to my father how dull most of the English 
boys were as they could talk about nothing but their games. 
But there were exceptions, especially when I[ reached the 
upper forms. 


“I was greatly interested in the General Election, which 
took place, as far as I remember. at the end of 1905, and which 
ended in a great Liberal victory. Early in 1¢06, our form master 
asked us about the new government and, much to his surprise, 
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I was the only boy inthe form who could give him much in- 
formation on the subject, including almost a complete list of 
members of Campbell-Bannerman's Cabinet." 


After passing through Harrow. Jawaharlal joined Trinity 
College, Cambridge. He took Natural Science Tripos. His 
subjects were chemistry, geology and botanv. He Jeft Cambridge 
after taking his degree, with Second Class Honours 1n 1510 He 
Nita ae to the Bar after two years and landed at Bombay 
mn le. 





CHAPTER III 
THE NAVY OF NATIONALISM 


* Pandit Nehru is one of the greatest champ ons 
of democracy and a crusader aga:nst fascism, total- 
itarianism and imperialism, 


—~India Luague of Amerwa, November 15, 2943 


Navy of Nationalism 


T live to learn their story 

W ho have auffered for mv sake ; 
To emulate their glory, 

And follow in their wake ; 

Herds, patriots, sages. 

W howe deeds crown hictory's pages, 
Aad Time's great valume make. 


—G. L. Banks 


When Jawaharlal disembarked on the shores of India, he 
found himself in the very thick of the fleet of nationalism. As 
son of success, he came in immediate contact with the most 
brilliant figures of the day. But he was not satisfied with the 
naval chiefs who directed the vessel of patriotism. He yearned 
tor the open sea while the admirals retreated into the haven of 
moderation. The elders felt shy of a conflict with the fleet of 
imperialism, while Jawaharlal welcomed a fair combat between 
the Veceroy cj Indsa and the countrycraft ot aggressive nation- 
aliam. He was not afraid of an unequal fight between the ham- 
mer and the anvil, if the rules of the game were observed. 


Law did nor fill Young Nehru with a whole-hearted en- 
thusiasm. Politics of thar time offered no scope for “aggressive 
nationalist activity’ which he had cherished in England. He 
joined the Congress and took part in its occasional deliberations 
but it was a luckewarm affair. Jawaharlal chrew himself with 
energy into the agitation of the Fiji indenture system for Indian 
workers andthe South African question. But those were tem- 
porary Occupations. 


GOKHALE 


He was attracted in those days towards the servants of 
India ablady | under the brilliant leadership of Gokhale. But he 
never thought of gs Sy because its political activity was too 
moderate for Young Nehru. Nevertheless, he had a great 
admiration for the members of the society. They had devoted 
themselves for a mere pittance to the welfare of the country. 
“Here at least I thought,” be says, “was straight and single- 
minded and continuous work, even though it might not be 
wholly on right lines.” 
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Il 
SRINIVAS SASTRI 


Mr. Srinivas Sastri, however, gave Young Nehru a great 
shock. He told the students at Allahabad “to observe carefully 
all the rules and regulations laid down by constituted authority.” 
All this goody-goody talk did not appeal to Nehru. Mr Sastri 
called upon the boys to report each other's sins and slips imme- 
diately to the authorities. In other words. they were to spy on 
one another. India was overcast with a semi-official atmosphere 
those days. Jawaharlal listened aghast to this friendly counsel 
of the great leader. “I had freshly returned from England,’ 
says he, ‘and the lesson that had been most impressed upon my 
mind in school and college was never to betray a colleague.” 
This is a great principle ot statesmanship which Young Nehru 
learned from his school-fellows at Harrow. There 1s no greater 
sin against the canons of good form than to sneak and get a 
companion into trouble. No wonder, Sastri upset Nehru. 


Then there came the \World War Number One. The 
Defence of Indta Ace held the country in ats grip. Politics 
petered out and sank into insignificance. Then there came the 
news of shootings. Press-gang methods were used to enrol 
recruits in the Punjab. “There was hittle sympathy with the 
British in spite of loud professions of luyalty,” says Nehru, 
“Moderates and Extremists alike learnt with satisfaction of 
German victories. There was no love for Germany either. It 
was only the desire to see our own rulers humbled. It was a 
helpless man's idea of vicarious revenge. Of all the nations 
involved Nehru's sympathies were most with France. Only an 
unabashed propaganda had some inkling of an effect on the 
masses, 


Ill 
| TILAK ANC BESANT. 


As Lokamanya Tilak came out of prison, pelJitical life 
gtadually grew again. Two Home Rule Leagues were launched 
torth—one by Mr. Tilak, the other by Mrs. Besant. With fore- 
sighted statesmanship. young Nehru joined the both. But he 
worked especially for Besant’s League. She was playing an 
ever-increasing part in the political field of India. The Congress 
became a little more exciting body. The Muslim League began 
to march with the Congress. The atmosphere became electric. 
Big things were expected in the womb of time. The internmentr 
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of Mrs. Besant added greatly to the pitch of excitement. It 
stirred even the dying generation of moderates. Even Mr. 
Srinivasa Sasctri blossomed forth into eloquence. A comparison 
with Sastri’s statesmanship brings out Nehru's own :— 


“But just before or after the internment suddenly Mr. 
Sastri became silent. He failed us completely when the time 
for action came ana there was considerable disappointment and 
resentment at his stience when most of all a lead was needed. 
] am atraid that ever since then the conviction har grown upon 
me that Mr. Sastriis nota man of action and a crisis does not 
suit his genius.” 


IV 
CHINTAMANI AND OTHERS 


Jt was the time for Young Nehru to act. The Government 
was organising a new defence force It was known as the 
Indian Defence Force on the lines of the Eu: opean defence forces 
in India. Ie was just like the Civic Guards cf World War 
Number Two, and drew its recruits from the middle classes. The 
Indians were treates verv differently trom Europeans. So 
Jawaharlal and his co-workers felt that they should not co- 
operate with the Government. After much discussion it was 
decided to co-operate. It was considered worth while for our 
yourg mento have military training. Jawaharlal sent in his 
application to join the new torce- A committee was formed in 
Allahabad to push the scheme on. Just then came Mrs. 
Besant’s internment. “In the excitement of the momenr,”’ 
says Young Nehru. “I managed to get the committee members— 
they included my father, Dr. Te} Bahadur Sapru, Mr. C. Y. 
Chintaman: and other moderate leaders—to agree to cancel our 
meeting and all other work in connection with the Defence 
Force a8 a protest against the Wovernment's action 


Vv 
SAPRU AND MALAVIYA 


The public activities of Jawaharlal in the early years of 
war were modest. He kept away from addressing public gather- 
ings. He was still diffident of public speaking. Besides, he 
doubted his capacity to speak at any lergth in Hindustani. Ac 
last he was induced to deliver his maiden speech in 1915 at 
Allahabad. It was a protest meeting against a new act muzzling 
the press. Nehru spoke briefly and in English. “As soon as 
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the meeting was over,” says Nehru, “Dr. Tey Bahadur Sapru. to 
my great embarrassment, embraced and kissed me in public on 
the dais.” Thus the Boy Patriot conquered his stumbling block 
to a public career and opened the way for his practical states: 
manship. 


Dr. Sapru was stillthe flower of hope for Young India. 
They expected that he might take up a more advanced attitude 
in politics. He was emotional and off and on carried away bv 
his enthusiasm “Compared to him.” says Nehru, “my father 
seemed cold-bloodedness itself. though underrcath this outer 
covering there was fire enough” Young fo'k rimned their 
hopes on Dr. Tej and Madan Mohan Malaviva, but the sub- 
sequent history of India has frozen toth of these rc seate person- 
aoe: while Motilal Nehru. glowed torth lke an eternal 

ame. 


Vi 
PANDIT MOTILAL NEHRU 


Political question produced a tense atmosphere in the 
house of Young Nehru. His tather had been closely watching 
his growing drift towards extremism. He imagined that his son 
was heading straight for the Teriorise Movement of Bengal. 
This worried him very much. Jawaharlal describes his own 
attitude as follows :— 


“As a matter of fact I was not attracted that way, but the 
idea, that we must not tamely submit to existing conditions and 
that something must be done, began to obsess me more and 
more. Successful action, from the national point of view, did 
not seem to be at all easy, bue I fele that both individual and 
national honour demanded a more aggressive and fighting att:- 
tude to foreign rule.” 


This is an important principle of Nehru's political philoso- 
phy. His whole statesmanship and successtul leadership hovers 
round this point. Nehru represents the youchful spirit of rest- 
lessness and aggression of democratic type in nationalism. He 1s 
the Prometheus of Indian politics. With Jawaharlal, as with his 
father, each step forward means a hard and bitter struggle within 
himself. With Jawaharlal, quite unlike his father, everything 
is decided in the twinkling of aneye. Quite unlike Mabatma 
Gandhi, as John Gunther says, Jawaharlal detines his views care- 
fully. There is no haziness about Young Nehru. And when 
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he takes astep afrer the struggle within himself. there ts no 
going bick Notwithstanding his over-flowing zest and zeal, 
jawaharlal does not do anything in a fit of enthusiasm. While 
Mahatma Gandhr obeys the inner voice, Jawaharlal’s action 1s a 
result of intellectual conviction. 


VII 
MAHATMA GANDHI 


The first meeting of Young Nehru with Gandhii was 
sbout the time of Lucknow Congress during Christmas 1916. 
The boy admired the guru because of his heroic fight in South 
Afsica. “He seemed very distant and different,” says the admirer, 
“and unpolitical to many of us young men.’ But hts victory on 
behalf of the tenants in Champaran provided food for thought. 
“We saw.” says Jawaharlal, “that he was prepared to apply his 
methods tn India also and promised success.” Thus Jawaharlal, 
with his clear-sighted statesmanship was the first young nation- 
alist who understood Gandhij: and comprehended the value of 
his moral weapon in the service of bis country. 


VII 
SAROJINI NAIDU 


Another peron who moved Jawaharlal was the nightingale 
of India—Sarojyint Naidu. The eloquence of her speeches in 
Allahabad won him. “It was all nattonalism and patriotism,” 
sa s Nehru, “and I was a pure nationalist.” His vague socialist 
ideas of college days had sunk into the background. Roger 
Casement s wonderful speech at his trial in 1916 converted him 
from socialism. It pointed out exactly how a member of a 
subject nation should feel. ‘‘The Easter Week rising in Ireland 
by its very failure attracted,’ says Nehru, “for was that not 
true courage which mocked at almost certatn tailure and pro- 
claimed to the world that no physical might could crush tne 
invincible spirit of a nation?” Such were hts thoughts then. 
Fresh reading was again stirring the embers of socialistic ideas 
in his head. These were vague ideas. His favcutite writer was 
Bercrand Russell. 


Early in the spring of 1916, Yuung Nehru was married in 
the city of Delhi. He spent the honeymocn in Kashmir. He 
made a trip to Ladakh Road. From the top of the Zoji-la Pass 
he saw the rich verdant mountain sides. The little glaciers 
crept down to meet him. He made many touring plans but he 
has not been able to return ever since. Onrhe other hand, he 
got entangled more and more in the corls of public affairs 
“(nstead of going up mountains or crossing the seas, say- 
inehru, “I have co satisfy my wanderlust by coming to prison.” 8 


CHAPTER IV 
THE CAPTAIN AND THE ADMIRAL 





‘It is my misfortune that | am out when my‘collea. 
gues, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Maulana Azad, 
ere yet interned, | don’t want themto come out 
with flattery. ! would prefer their death in jail for 
which I shall not shed tears, They have sacrificed 
8 good deal for which | have appreciation, 


—MAHATMA’GANDHI. 
February 27, 1945. 


The Captain and the Admiral 


The boatsman oetill keeps beckoning, 
And others have reached their journey's end, 


I wait my lord. 
—A Chinese folkiny. 


Jawaharlal has acknowledged Mahatma Gandhi as his 
chief ever since he stepped into the fleet of dauntiess patriotism. 
The Admiral ot Satygraha needed the captain as much as the 
captain needed the admiral. They have formed a handsome 
team atthe helm of national affairs. One directs the rudde;, 
the others ransacks the horizons tor the signs of times. 


l 
THE FIRST GANDHI CONGRESS 


Jawabarlal came in closer contact with Gandhiy: during 
the stormy days of Rowlart Act and the Amritsar tiring. The 
Act provided i the arrest of people without tral. Is was an 
excellent instrument of terrorism “One might almost chink.” 
says Nehru, “that the object of the measure wes :o bing 
trouble.” Dying the Punjab inquiry Young Nehru saw a great 
deal of Gandhiji. Very otren his proposals seemed novel to tbe 
committee. Andit did not approve of them. But Mahatma 
Gandhi always argued his way to their acceptance. Subsequent 
events showed the wisdom ot his advice. “Faith in his political 
insight grew in me, says Jawaharlal The Amritsar Congress 
during Christmas 1919 was presided over by the father of Young 
Nehru. Thus he writes: 


“The Amritsar Congress was the tirse Gindhi Congres: 
Lokamanya Tilak was also present and took a prominent part in 
the deliberations, but there could be no doubt about it that che 
majority of the delegates and even more so the great crowds 
outside looked to Gandhiy for leadership. The slogan Mahatm: 
Gandh: bt jas began to dominate the Indian political bhorzon."' 


During the Khilafat Movement which followed, Young 
Nehru became a staunch follower of Gandhij:. The latter spoke 
well in his best dictatorial tone. He was humble. bur also clear- 
cut and hard as a diamond. He was pleasant and soft-spoken. 
but inflexible and terribly earnest. His eyes were mild and 
deep. Yet out of them blazed out a fierce energy and deter- 
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mination. These are the qualities which Jawaharlal admired in 
a great statesman and cried to cultivate them in his own per- 
sonality. And successfully has he cultivated them. 


II 


THE LABORATORY OF SOCIALISM. 


In 1920 Jawaharlal was attracted from his easy-going 
round of lite by the grievances of peasants in U.P. He toured 
the villages and heard their tales of woe. A touch with the 
common salt of the earth brought tears into his eyes and helped 
to formulate his national policy on the lines of true statesman- 
ship. These peasants took away nis skyness tromhim. They 
taught him to speak in pubhc. Till then he could hardly speak 
in Hindustani from the platform. “But I could not possitly 
avoid addressing these reasant gatherings,’ says Nehru. ‘and 
how could I be shy ot these poor unsophisticated people ?”’ 
Jawaharlal did not know the art of oratory. So he spoke to 
them, man to man. He told them what he had in his mind and 
in his heart. He stuck to his intimate conversational method of 
speaking. And thus he laid the foundations of a brilliant leader- 
ship excelled only by Gandhiji whose devoted ‘disciple he is: 


For two years (1920-21) Jawaharlal devoted’ most of his 
time to the villages. He warched the agrarian movement grow 
instrengch The down-trodden kisan began to gain a new conft- 
dence in Inmeelf. Ge walked straight with head up. His fear 
ot the landlord lessened. If the landlord ejected a tenanre, all 
the tenants boycorted the Jandlord. The latter were frightened 
and were on the defensive. They ceased tobe tne “natural 
leaders of the people,’ as they once claimed themselves to he. 
No wonder, Jawaharlal was getting useful practical craining in 
the political laborarory of peasantry. He was charmed by the 
powerful weapon of ‘non-violent non-co-operation :— 


“What I admired. was the moral and ethical sidé of our 
movement and of Satyagraha. I did not give an absolute support’ 
buc 1¢ attracted me-more- and mor2 and the belief grew'upon ine 
that, sicuated as we were in India and with our background and 
tradsetons, it was the right policyfor us. The spiritualization’ of: 
politics, using the word notin its narrow religious sense, seemed | 
to me a fine ideas A worthy end should have worthy means leading 
up to it. Thas seemed not only a good ethica! doctrine but sound, 
practical policics, for the means that are not good often deflece 
theend in view and raise new problems and difficulties.” 
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Ill 
THE LOGIC OF NON-VIOLENCE. 


This is a correct estimate ot the movement of Sa‘yagraha. 
Therefore, Jawaharlal’s devotion to Gandhijt 1s not based on 
blind beliet. He has grasped the truth as firmly as the prophet 
himself. Nehru’s conviction in non-violence 1s based on cold 
intellectual logic. And that 1s the sterling note of correct 
statesmanship, because it is not led away by national 
enthusiasm. 


Non-violence filled the masses with confidence. There 
was an extraordinary stiffening up in 1921. Broken-down people 
suddenly straightened their backs. They hfted their heads. 
They took part in a joint country-wide action. “Non-violence 
was the moral equivalent of war and of all violent struggle,” 
says Nehru. “It was not merely an ethical alternative, but it 
was effective also." 


Jawaharlal did not agree with Mahatma Gandhi's ideas 
about machinery and modern civilization. He looked upon them 
as utopian and as largeiy inapplicable to modern conditions. He 
was not prepared to reject the achievements of civilization. He 
telt, however, that some variation to suit Indian condnions was 
possible. “Personally.” he says, “I always felt attracted towards 
big machinery and fast travelling.” Thus Jawaharlal is essential- 
ly a statesman of the Europeantype. He believes in expansionism 
and conquest of nature as well as democracy and political 
independence. There is no spiritual narrowness about him, such 
as hovers around the Himalayan stature of Mahatma Gandhi. 


Yet Young Nehru, like Gandhiji, took to the crowd and 
the crowd took to him. He became wholly absorbed and wrapt 
inthe movement. He gave up all associations with friends and 
family. He lived in offices and committee meetings and crowds. 
"Go to the villages" was the slogan. He trudged many a mile 
across the fields. He experienced the thrill of mass-feeling. He 
felt the magnetic power of influencing the masses. He began to 
understand a litele the psychology of the crowd. He found the 
gulf of difference between the city masses and the peasantry. 
He felt at home in the dust and discomfort. He liked the push- 
ing and jostling of large crowds. It was only “the want of 
discipline that irritated him. Jawaharlal adores discipline and 
has something of a young commander in him. Mahatma Gandhi 
also believes in discipline, but his is the moral discipline only. 
Jawaharlal inculcates not only moral discipline but also a relent- 
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less physical discipline such as we find in a military camp. No 
wonder, he was deeply inspired by the red fronts in Spain and 


China, 


Like Mahatma Gandhi, Jawaharlal has also learnt to handle 
the crowds during the stormy days of satyagraha: 


“Since those days I have sometimes had to face hostile and 
angry crowds, worked up to a state whena spark would light 
a flame, and I found that early experience and the confidence it 
begot in me stood me in good stead. Always I went straight to 
the crowd and trusted it. and so far I have always had courtesy 
and adpreciation from it,even though there was no agreement 
But crowds are fickle, and the future may have different experi- 


ences in store for me.” 


Jawaharlal unlike Gandhiji, has never lost himself in the 
crowd. Always he felt apart from it. From his separate mental 
perch he looked at it critically. Always he tried to be frank 
and straightforward tothem. He even spoke harshly to them. 
He criticized many of their pet beliefs and customs. “And sti]! 
they put up with me,” he says. He felt that the atfection of the 
crowd was not tor hin, but for a fanciful image of him. 


lV 
THE SELF-CONSCIOUS CAPTAIN 


Jawaharlal, as a statesman, 1s as critically severe about 
himself as he 1s about the crowd :— 


“It is not easyto behave naturally on a platform before 
a large audience and few of us had previous experience of such 
publicity. So we tried to look as we imagined leader should 
look, thoughtful and serious, with no trace of levity or trivolity. 
When we watked or talked or smiled we were conscious of 
thousand of eyes staring at us, and we reacted accordingly. 
Our speeches were often very eloquent but, equally often 
singularly pointless. It is difficult to see oneself as others see 
one. And so unable to critisize myself, 1 took to watching 
caretuily the way of others, and I found considerable amusement 
in this occupation. And then the terrible thought would 
strike me that I might perhaps appear equally ludicrous to 


others.” 

Thus Jawaharlal is a self-conscious statesman. He does 
not drown his thoughts in vanity or wine like the diplomats 
of continental capitals. 
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Arrests followed close upon the speeches, The end of the 
year 1921 brought matters to a head. The Prince of Wales 
was coming to India. The Congress had proclaimed a boycctt- 
Jawaharlal was working hard to execute the Congress policy. 
No wonder, the warrants were issued both for the son and the 
father. But the arrest of Congress leaders did not put a full- 
stop to Congress activities. Wherever the Prince of Waics went, 
he met with deserted streets. There was an orgy of arzests 
and convictions. Thirty thousand prisoners went behind the 
bars volunrarily. 


V 
THE SHIPWRECK AT CHAURI CHAURA 


Mahatma Gandhi was not arrested. He was still out, 
insuIng messages from day today. His directions inspired the 
people and kept them in discipline. The Government did not 
check him, because they feared its reactions on the police, 
Early in February 1922, the whole scene shifted. Gandhin 
stopped the aggressive aspects of the struggle. He suspended 
civil resistance. This was because of what happened near rhe 
village of Chaurt Chaura. A mob of villagers had set on tire a police 
station and half a dozen policemen, Mahatma Gandhi declared 
that the country was not prepared tor civil disobedience and be 
called off the movement at atime the Government was shaking 
with the peacetul revolution. No wonder, Jawaharlal, a prac- 
tical statesman, did not agree with Gandbiyjt’s command overrid- 
den by moral considerations :— 


“We were angry wher we learnt of this stoppage ot our 
struggic ata time when we seemed to be consolidating our 
position and advancing on all tronrs. But our disappointment 
and anger in prison could do lictle good to any one, and civ: | 
disobedience stopped and non-co-operation withered away.” 


The later event proved the correctness of Nehru's views. 
After many months of strain and anxiety the Goverment 
breathed again. For the officials, Chaur: Chaura was a blessing 
In disguise. Bor the tirse tame they had the opportunity. of 
taking the initiative. A few weeks later they arrested Gandhi, 
whom they had nor touched when the storm was blowing. it ts 
ironical that the British authorities arrested the very man who 
had stopped the political storm. And what 18 even more 
imprisoned htm How correct was Nehru ; 
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Everybody was bitterly critical of Mahatma Gandhi. 
Jawaharlal’s father was much upset by Gantdhiji’s move. e 
younger people were naturally even more hgitaced, Théir 
mounting hopes tumbled to the groutd. is mental te&ction 
Guia Here is an argument typical of Pandit Jawaharlal 

ehru :— 


“What troubled us even more were the réasons given for 
this suspension and the consequences that seemed to flow ftoth 
them. Chauri Chaura may have been and was a deplorable 
occurrence and wholly opposed tothe spirit of the non-violert 
movement; but were a remote village and a mob of excited 
peasants 'n an out-of-the-way place going to putan_ end, for 
some time at least, to our national struggle for freedom? If 
this was the inevitable consequence of a sporadic act of violence 
then surely there wassomething lacking in the philosophy and 
techniqu2 of a non-violent struggle. Forit seemed to us to be 
impassible to guarantee against the occurrence of some such 
untoward tncidents. Must we train the three hundred and odd 
millions of India in the theory and practice of non-violent action 
before we could go forward ? And,even so, how many of us 
could say that und’r extreme provocations from the police we 
would be able to remain perfectly peaceful ? But even provo- 
cateurs, stool pigeons and the like who crept into our movement, 
indulged in violence themselves or induced others to do so. If 
this was the sole condition of its function, then the non-violent 
methods of resistance would always fail.” 


Jawaharlal Nehru has not accepted non-violence as an un- 
challengeable creed. It is only a policy of national action. And 
it must be yudged by its consequences. “Individuals’’, says Nehru, 
“might make of it a religton or incontrovertibie creed. But no 
political organisation, so long as it remained political, could 
do so.” Thatis the most fundamental principle of constructive 
statesmanshio which unluckily has not as yet dawned upon 
Gandhi). 


VI 
RELEASED AND RE-ARRESTED. 


Jawaharlal was released and re-arrested for having taken 
part in the boycott of foreign cloth. It was a hectic period for 
the political prisoners as well as the jail staff. The average 
Congress prisoner was not very meek and mild. The general 
policy, however, was one of co-operation with the jail authori- 
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ties. The prisoners had come of their own accord. Many 
indeed had pushed their way in uninvited. There was hardly 
any question of any one of them trying to escape. Any attempt 
to escape would only bring a mea:ure of ignominy. It was 
tantamount to a withdrawal from the political activity of the 
civil resistance variety. “The superintendent of our prison in 
Lucknow,” says Nehru, “fully appreciated this and used to tell 
the goaler (who was a Khan Sahib) that if he could succeed in 
allowing some of the Congress prisoners to escape he, the super- 
intendent, would recommend him to the Government for the 
title of Khan Kahadur.” 


“Pandit Nehru is a prince among men’ 


—Luauis Fasvher 
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The Lighthouse of Love 


Llive eco bold that season, 
By gifted minds foretold, 
When men shall live by reason, 
Aod not slone by gold . 
When manto man united, 
And evere wrong thing righted, 
The world shall he lighted 
As Eden was of old. 
—G. bl. Banks. 


The Captatn of Destiny sails by the light of the Lighthouse 
of noneviolence and Universal Love erected by Mahatma 
Gaandhi. Jawaharlal embraced non-violence as his lode-star 
of lite rmmediace:v after ics trtal sn India, as it as clear from 
the tollowing resume ot his presidential address at the U. P. 
Provincial Conterence held at Benares on October 13, 1923 — 


“Our tral was going on in Nabha and for many days we 
had been cut oft from tne outside world. A friend happened 
to gain admittance to the court-room and he whispered to me 
that | had been elected president of this conterence. Being 
very human | tele elated ar this signal mark of confidence 
anthonour. But rmmediately [ thought of the long line of 
presidents full ot wisdom and courage, who had preceded me 
and ot the great responsibility of this office and | shuddered 
at rhe prospect. And then being human, I tele pleased ar 
hetng in yaul and so escaping the burden of this responsibility. 
Hut the Naibha administration willed otherwise. And the few 
davs that elapsed since my discharge under a suspended 
sentence, have been, | am ashamed to confess, days of 1ilness 
tor me, To-day I stand before you an object of pity and 


indulgence. 


“Ie 1s customary on tnese occasions to present a carefully 
thought-oxve and previously-prepared addrets, which is usually 
printed and distributed. I have not had the opportunity to 
do so and even if I had rhe trme, I dowbrt 1f I could had prodaced 
ahything worthy of ftecord. You have chosen to cast this 
burden on me at a strange and critica! period in our national 
:scorv when parties frght with each other and the foundation 
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of our great movement for freedom, as we have known it in the 
last three years or more, has been shaken, when senseless and 
criminal bigotry struts about in the name of religions and inst Is 
hatred and violence into the people, Th> best and wisest of 
guidance is necessary for us: how can | presume to show the 
way? 


‘Less then a month ago, the Congresx met in a special 
session at Delhi and arrived at some momentous decisions. As 
a subordinate organisation, we cannot go counter to those 
decisions. We must accept them and work them to the best 
of our ability. But I would have you consider where those 
decisions lead us. Let us be quite clear in our minds about our 
goal and the manner of reaching it. There was no doukt in 
us three years ago. [n [920 and 1922 we were tull ot faith anJ 
confidence. We did not sic down todebate and argue We know 
we were rignt and we marched on from victory We fele 
the truth in us and every fibre of being thrilled at thar idea of our 
fighting for right and fighting ina manner unique and glorious. 
Those were hrave days, the memory of which will endure and be 
cherished possessions for all of us. Then our leader left us and 
weak and unstable and inconstant, we began to doubt and 
despair. The faith of the old went and with it much of our 
confidence. There followed a year of strife and dispute and 
mutual recrimination, and all our energy was diverted to 
combating and checkmating our erstwhile comrades in the rival 
camp, Pro-changer and No-changer. No changer was not 
behind the Pro-changer in forgerting the basic lesson of 
non-violence and charity and in imputing the basis of motives 
to persons of a different way of thinking. We failed to keep 
even our tempers, how then could we exercise right yudgment ? 
And so gradually non-violent non-co-operation began to lose 
some of its fundamental features and for many became an empty 
husk devoid of a real significance. 


“The Delhi Congress, it is said, has brought out a compro- 
mise between the two rival schools of thought and pur an end to 
this long agony. If the Congress results in ending bitterness 
and suspicion and re-introducing 1n our politics charity of judg- 
ment and non-violence in our thought, then indeed it has largely 
succeeded. But I do not think that it is correct to describe the 
principal resolution of the Congress as a compromise resolurion. 
They were only so in so far as certain groups acquiesced in 
them. I do not think there can be any real or stable compro- 
mise between the two principal viewpoints which have been tight- 
ing for mastery in the country. They are fundamentally differ- 
ent. They are both honourable methods and their advocates 
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are brave men and keen thinkers but nonetheless they differ 
radically, 


“The Delhi Congress, it has been remarked, marks end of 
Non-co-operation. I wonder at any one who had lived 
through the last three or four years in India making this asser- 
tion. It passes my comprehension how cven a resolution of 
the Congress can put anend to a mighty movement. If India 
has at allimbtbed che teaching of Mahatma Gandhi, if even a 
group of men remain true to that gospel, then non-co-operation 
cannot die. And if all of us are urterly unworthy of this 
teaching and incapable of acting in accordance with it. even 
then a subsequent generation will wield the mighty weapon and 
prove co the world that this 1s the only and the hest way which 
ensures tiue freedom and ends strife. Non-violent non-co- 
operation cannot dite. It has gone beyond the boundaries of our 
country and 1s the property of the world. 


“I shall rot persume to criticise the Delhi Congress, but 
I do think that several of its decisions were opposed to the 
movement as started by Mahatma Gandhi: they were contrary 
to the basic principles, as stated by Mahatmayi, or non-violent 
nor-co-operation. Thar, of course,is no reason why we should 
nor change our programm, if we are otherwise convinced that 
a change 1s necessary. Buteven from the point of view of the 
original programme, [ welcome the Delht decisions They do 
meana going back, and itis always ditficult and patnful to do 
so when one believes firmly inthe old method. But I believe 
that this going back or rather this permissions to others to go 
back was necessary at this stage. It may have been possible 
for those who believed in this to get a verdict from. the 
Congress against any change. But I doubt if this would have 
done much good to non-co-operation. I am not the least afraid 
of the difference of opinion amongst ourselves. That must 
cantinue- But I confess to have experienced a feeling of 
humilation, when I saw that our noble movement, nurtured 
on high ideals and voluntary suffering, was being converted 
into two party causes, each devoting its money and energy to 
raising delegates who would lift up ther hands at the bidding 
of their leaders. Non-co-operation will prosper not by 
resorting to such western political methods and manoeuvres, 
but by its utter puriry and straightness and by its appeal to the 
masses. I almost wish thit the Calcutta Special Congress in 
1920 had not accepted the non-co-operation policy and prog- 
ramme,. This acceptance overwhelmed us from the very 
beginning and the weight of members paralysed us. We could 
then have marched in a compact body, strong in our faith and 
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in our discipline and atthe right moment have converted the 
masses and the Congress to our viewpomt. The process was 
reversed and we have syffered accordingly. Tie basis cf 
non-co-soperation is direct action and this involves continucus 
suffering. No one can expect large masses of people to dc thi. 
Only the elect can do that and the masses can sympath:se with 
them occasionally for a short while. If the Congress really rerre- 
sents the people, it 1s natural chat it should attempt to po back 4 
little to some kind of constitutional action whenever large rum- 
bers of pecple are tired of direct action. Tothe eager. ever-tready 
for the fray, this is painful. Bur there is no room tor despor - 
dency. Only a heavier burden is cast on those alo hive ta 
keep the method of direct action always before the people: they 
have to fight on while the main army wall not fail them. Ard 
so. am content with the Delhi decision, Any ateems ¢ to foree 
the issue would have had unhappy results. 


“What thents our arm and what should be eur means? Our 
creed is short and semple, bucac sheltets many imterpretauons. 
We have made it abundantly clear that we have not the siightest 
interest In provincial autonomy or the transter of Subjects an the 
Government of India. Full internal treedom means that we 
must control the tinances and the army and the police. So long 
as we do not control these, we have no freedom tn India. Tbs 
is the minnmum. Burt the question has arisen whether we 
should not define Swatay in our creed as independence. Par- 
sonally I shali welcome the dav when the Contress declares 
for independence. Lam convinced that the oniy proper and 
righe goal for India ts independence. 


“Tam not desirous of changing the Congress creed at this 
stage. This would give rise to unnecessary debate and contro- 
versy and might narrow the Congress and exclude some peop'!>. 
Let us keep the Congress open for all. When the people have 
thoroughly grasped and approved of the tdea, the change in the 
creed will automatically follow. Till chen itis not desirable to 
farce a change. 


“IT have already indicated that I believe in the Nun-co-oper- 
ation Movement as inaugurated by Mahatma Gandhi =! believe 
that the salvarion of India and indeed of the world wiil come 
through non-violent non-co-operation. Violence has had a long 
career in the world. It has been weighed repeatedly and tound 
wanting. The present condition ot Europe tse loquenc testimony 
of the inefficiency of violence to settle anything. I helieve that 
violence in Europe will go from excess to excess. Many people 
smile and fling cheap snears at the prospect of non-violence 
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ever coming into 1ts own and directing the affairs of men and 
nations. They pont to the fratitv of human nature and the 
universal prevalence ot anger and hatred and violence. I am 
atraid few of us are free from these. [ know to my sorrow that 
1am tull of violent thoughrs and can with ditficuley drag myself 
back to this straight and narrow path. Bue chose who mock and. 
smne would do well sf thev realised the power of the ideas and 
if thev studied the progress of chis particular idea For it has 
aiready caught the magination of the thinkers of the worid and 
the Indian masses have been wondertully attected by at. 


“Non-co-operation and Non-violence, these are the two 
essential ingredicnes of this movemenor. Phe idea of nen-co- 
operation is simple enoush clear to the meanest intellect, buc 
nonetheless few ot us had realised at, excepting partly during 
the Bengal pareition davs, til Mahatmay: issued his call to 
action, Evil flourishes oily because we tolerate and assist tt, 
the most despotic and cyrannical government can only carry 
on because the people it governs themselves submit to it. 
England holds India in bondage because Indians co-operate with 
the Englishmen and thereby screngthen British rule. Withdraw 
the co-operation and the tabric of foreign rule, it collapses. 
That follows automatically and requires no pruot. 


“But in spite of the logic and of the inevitability of the re- 
sult many of us cannot adopt this obvious method. The subrle 
position of the British rule has enervated us and emasculated 
us and made cowards of us all. We have lost the spirit ot 
adventures and we cannot take arisk even though the prize 
be so splendid as the freedom of India. The idea otf non-co- 
operation has taken root and has sunk down to the masses, but 
sustained courage 1s lacking to give outward expression to this 
idea, With manyitis an economic question. But what shall 
we say of those who even without this incentive give their time, 
energy and monev to organise the innumerable functions for 
the honour and glory of English officials? To such a depth we 
have sunk that men of intelligence and education among us 
think 1c no shame to help in their own dishonour. I make no 
complaint ot the English officials. They are brave men serving 
their country to the best of their abilicy. I wish our men were 
equally brave and would think as often of the honour and 
dignity of their own country. 


“I firmly believe in the efficiency of Non-violence But 
non-violence has nothing to do with cowardice or weakness. 
Mabatmaii repeatedly stated that even violence ts preferable to 
cowardice. Fear and cowardice are the greatest sins and 
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unhappily we have enough of them in our country. Our 
anger and hatred are really the outcome of our fear and 
impotence. If we could get rid of this fear and cowardice, 
there would be little hatred lefe or any other obstacle to our 
onward march. Let us, therefore. root out this cowardice 
and give it no shelter. Above all let it not masquerade, 
as it unfortunately often does as non-violence. “A werld of 
evil.” says a great Frechman “is preferable to emasculated good.” 
There is too much sappiness and softness in us, too much 
emasculated good. One is almost driven to the conclusion 
that we are nianelv and passively good, 1f good that 18. because 
this is the path of Jast resistance and because we have not the 
courage to be evil. We dare not sin, though we think of it 
often enough and would like to do so. 


“This is a hateful condition. It is dishonest, neuter and 
hvpocritica). Better the honest man of evil who sins consciously 
and knowingly and with the strength that isin bim. When he 
reforms, he will be a tower of strength to the cause of good, 
because his foundations ase strong. But the inanely and 
hypocritically good can be of use to no cause. There is no 
strength in them, their foundations are Ja:d up on the shifena 
sands. And sothere 1s no place for the cowardly in the non- 
violent movement, 


“Lam laying stress on this question of non-violence for 
ic is well chat we should be clear about it. After some years 
of suspension there has apparently been a recrudescence cut the 
violent revolutionary movement in Bengal. I can appreciate 
the impatience and Jonging tor freedom which imrel»s many a 
young man co violent action. [can asmire the reckless courage 
which does not count the cost, Buti cannot understand how 
any one imagines that sporodic violence can bring freedom 
nearer to us. Freedom ts our right and according to old customs 
and ordinary law o¢ nations, we are entitled even to resort to 
violence to achieve it. Burt even treedom would be a doubttul 
and a tainted thing if we have to resort co foul means to gain ir. 
I pray that this fate may never overtake our great Movement. 
Violence may be justified under certain circumstances, bur ic 
must be open and above board and straight-forward. Burt ne 
circumstance will justify secret killing, che dagger of che 
assassin and the stabinthe dark. No nation has yet profited 
by these methods. They bur sully a great cause and alienate 
world sympathy. On no account, theretore can we take to the 
bomb and the dagger. And those who unthinkingly adopt these 
methods injure the cause they have at heart. We cannot even 
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think of open and organised violence. We have really little 
choice left in the matter and even if we did not and on other 
gcounds preferred, it would be driven to non-viwlent non-co- 
operation. Bolshevism and Fascism are the waves of the West 
to-day. They are really alike and represent different phases 
of insensate violence and intolerance. The choice for us 1s 
between Lenin and Mussolini on the one side and Gandhi on 
the other. Can there be doubt as to who represents the soul 
of India to-day. 


“India made her choice more than three years ago. She 
chose the path of non-violence and sutfering, ot direct action. 
and peacetul revolution. From that there is no going back, 
There mav occasionally apoear to be some slackness or some 
change. We may have our bad patches and our moments of 
despondency, but the vision once seen cannot be forgorren 
and the glory of suffering tor a great cause cannot be given 
up. Again end again the chance will come to us and while the 
wise argue, the brave will go rorth heeding nor the .onsequences, 
tull of yoy at che thought that they have been privileged to 
serve the great cause. Learned disputations take place frequ- 
ently in the country for the preparation ot civil disobedience. 
Much can be done tn disciplining the people and creating a 
favourable atmcsphere Bur courage and will to sufter cannot 
be inselled into the people by lectures or tours. Personal 
examples alone can doit and it may be that little tncidene may 
electrify the whole of India and make us launch a mighty 
campaign o! civil disobedience, Till that time comes we may 
have many opportunities given of testing our mettle and har- 
dening our fibre. Let us take advantage of them and keep the 
practice and ideal of direct action and peaceful revolution ever 
before the people. We need not worry about the opportunities 
and chances. Thev will surely come to us. Let us see toitthat 
they find us ready when they do come. 


But our suffering would serve little purpose if we cannot 
deal sanely with our communal! questions and exercise the spirit 
of strife and bigotry. A few broken heads matter little, but 
the reasor for chis does matter. It 1s most strange that for the 
most trivial things, for childish sucer‘titions or sil y prejudices, 
people take risk and lose their reason tn the sea of anger. The 
vital things, the real things that matter pass unnoticed. Ignorance 
and bigotry put an end to all rational thoughis. It is almost use- 
less to argue orconvince. Religion is regarded and in its name 
are done the most shameful chings. Indeed religion has become 
the excuse for many sins. It has little sanctity left and it is trotted 
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out in season and out of season and all agreement naturally 
ends. We seem to have drifted back to a state of affairs which 
prevailed in Europe during the darks ages, when to thins 
rationally was considered anevil. I think it 1s time for persons, 
who regard religion as something good and sacred, and the 
exercise of rational thought as essential for human progress, to 
protest with all their might against all kinds of bigotry and 
superstition, 


“A great dealis being said in the press and from the 
platform about the protection of communal interests. It 1s 
reported that associations for the purpose are being formed. So 
far as I can gather, all this sound and fury has little to do with 
action. We have little courage left for effective action. Our 
helplessness enrages us and so we camontlige our fear with -rave 
words and not daring to stand up to our real opponent. we attack 
our brothers and neighbours That nas ever been the way caf 
slaves. The Delhi Congress has done much to bring peace. 
Let us endeavour to put an end to all acevities which are direc- 
ted against another community and concentrate on the main 
issue. We have notime for mutual skirmishes. 


“l wish to say [eetle about the ceroficanoen of the Sale 
Tax and the Kenya decision. Enough has been said about them 
already. Thev burt strengthen our contention tuat treedom 1s 
the only remedy and non-co-operstion is the only means. Even 
Mr. Shastry with bis abundant faith the imperial idea has 
reconsidered his posiuion and suggested methods clearly akin tu 
non-co-operation. Even so will wisdom dawn on others Nor 
do I wish to say much about Nagpur or the brave fight that was 
put up there. Our province took a worthy parc in it and No-chan- 
ger and Pro-changer yoined hands to vindicate the honour of the 
nauonal flag. To-day all eyes are turned to the North where 
the gallane Akalies are challenging the might of the Government. 
They have taken up the proud position of the vanguard in our 
army ot treedom and they are fully worthy of 1¢. Tam sure your 
hearts go out to them im tull svimpatny and admiration and 
when the time comes, as come it will, we will nor be lacking 
In our support to them. 


] have already tinished. J] would but remind you that no 
fight can go on without continuous preparation behind the 
lines. Thatis dull work, bur it is essential work The real 
test of our perseverance and ability is the success we achieve 
in the constructive programme. We should therefore streng- 
then our Congcess Committees and above all rake the message 
of khaddur to every home. That was the last word of Mahatma 
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when he went to jail. We shall forget it at our peril. The 
Delhi Congress has suggested various kinds of activities. Every 
one of us, whatever his views may be, can find something to 
suit him. No one offers an excuse for shirking work. 


“Before I end I would mention a predecessor of mine in this 
office, one whose life is one long record of suffering cheerfully 
borne for the sake of the country. Maulana Hasrat Mohani 
offered battle to the British Government and went to jail long 
bhetore non-co-operation had made jail-going an easy matter, the 
bravest and staunchest of the soldiers of freedom whom nothing 
coula divert or turn away, who would not even ae in to his 
comrades much less to the alien Government. hilst in jail 
serving out a long sentence, he has been awarded another senten- 
ce of 24 years for jail offence. The Government perhaps think 
that they can break his spirit and frighten him by this shocking 
and vindictive sentence. They little know him. I am sure your 
deep sympathy and greetings will go out to this bright jewel of 
our province. 


“T have had my say. I wish to assure you in all honesty and 
Iam full of hope. I have little patience with the pessimists and 
crookers. Iam convinced that political freedom will come to us 
before long, 1f not entirely through our strength, then through 
the weakness of Europe and England, For Europe is in the melt- 
ing pot and England with all her seeming might cannot but be 
affected t.y the collapse of the continent. Wars and rumours of 
the wars follow each other 1n quick succession. They will con- 
tinue tll the lesson of non-violence is learnt by bitter experience. 
So political freedom for India is certain. But I sometimes fear 
that when it comes to us it may find us lacking in true strength 
and the greater qualities. And instead of leaving a shining 
example to the rest of the world, India may become a cheap and 
inefficient replica of the countries of the West. Ler us take the 
longer view from now and try to avoid this and build up a great 
and strong India worthy of the great leader whom God has 
blessed us with.” 





CHAPTER VI 
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The Boy Stood 
on the Burning Deck 


The boy stood on the burning deck, 
Wheace all but him had fled ; 
The flame, that lit the battle's wreck, 
Shove round him—o’er the dead 

—Mrs. Hlemans. 


After a shipwreck on the Inchcape Rock of Chaur 
Chaura, 1t took some time before the fleet of nationalism was in 
a seaworthy condition again. All this time, Jawahar Lal stood 
like Casabianca onthe burning deck of mutual troubles in India 
while Father Freedom “lay unconscious of his son.” 


I 
WEATHER CHANGERS 


Coming out of the prison, Jawaharlal noticed many chan- 
gesinthe country. Huis faith in Gandhiji's leadership remained 
but he began toexamine some parts of his programme more 
critically. But Gandhi): was in prison and beycnd his reach. 
Therefore, his advice could not be taken. Neither the “Chan- 
gers” (party in favour of council-entry) nor the “No-Changers” 
attracted him. The former were veering towards reformism 
and constitutionalism. These seemed to Nehru to leadtoa 
blind alley. The No-changers were supposed to be the ardent 
followers of the Mahatma. Like most of the disciples they 
prized. the letter more than the spirit. There was nothing 
dynamic about them. In practice most of them were pious and 
inoffensive. But they had one advantage. They kept in touch 
with the peasant masses. Motilal Nehru headed the Swarajist 
Party, but he left his son quite free to tollow his own instinct. 


OUR UNPAID SEAMEN 


Like all other selfless statesmen, Jawaharlal is strongly of 
the opinion that there should be some system of payment ffor 
whole-time workers. If they do not ask for money, it does not 
mean that they should be deprived of the most vital necessities 
of everyday life. Thus he argues the point in a most rational 
way 
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“A suggestion was made in the 1924 Congress that the 
General Secretaries should be paid. I happened to be one of 
the Secretaries then, and I welcomed the proposal. It seemed 
to me quite wrong toexpect wnole-time work from any one 
without paying him a maintenance allowance at least. Orher- 
wise some person with private means has to be chosen, and such 
gentlemen of leisure are not perhaps always politically desirable, 
nor can they be held responsible forthe work. The Congress 
would not have paid much; our rates of payment were low 
enough. But there is in India an extraordinary and thoroughly 
unjustified prejudices against receiving salaries from public 
funds (thougn not from the State) and my father strongly 
objected to my doing so. My co-secretary, who was himself in 
great need of money. also considered it below his dignity to 
accept it from the Congress. And so,I, who had no dignity 
in the matter and was perfectly prepared to accept a salary, 
had to do without it.” 


Whatever the public prejudice may be tothe contrary, 
the reader, Phope, will endorse che views of Pandit Nehru. 
Some type of tinancial security is essential for a regular whole- 
time wotker. 


II 
A MISADVENTURE AT NABHA. 


During a visit to Nabha in order to watcha Sikh civil 
disobedience campaign, Jawaharlal was arrested and committed 
to the police lock up. There he had an opportunity of study- 
ing the adninistratnion of atypical Indian Stace. He had two 
companions and they were handcuffed like criminals. ‘This 
march of ours,’ savs Nehru, “down che streets of Jaito town 
reminded me forcibly of a dog being led by achain.” They 
were “keptin a mose unwholesome and insanitary cell.” Rats 
played over their faces at night. The Magistrate was entirely 
literate. It was asham-show ofa trial. Semi-feudal condi- 
tions prevailed there. Tawaharlal in his remarkable way sums 
up the ratluence of British authority over Indian Seates:— 


“The semi-feudal conditions are retained, autocracy is 
kept, the old laws and procedure are sull supposed to function, 
all che restrictions on personal libercy and association and ex- 
pression of opinion (and these are all embracing) continue, 
but one change is made which alcers che whole background. 
The executive becomes stronger and a measure of efficiency is 
introduced, and this leads to a tightening-up of all che feudal 
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and autocratic bonds. In course of time the British administra- 
tion would not doubt change some of the archaic customs and 
methods, for they come in the wav of efficient governme n 

well as commercial penetration. But to begin with, they take 
full advantage of them to tight their hold onthe peorle who 
have now to put up not only with feudalism and autocracy but 
with an efficient enforcement of them by a strong executive." 


Jawaharlal saw something of thisin Nabha. The State 
was under British administrator. He wasa member of I.C.S. 
and had the full powers of an autocrat. He was subject only 
to the Government of India. And vet at every turn Jawaharlal 
was referred to Nabha laws and rrocedure to justify the denial 
of the most ordinary rights. “We had to face,’ says Pandit 
Nehru, “a combination of feudalism and the modern bureaucra- 
tic machine with the disadvantages of both and the advantages 
of neither.’"” Ever since Pandit Nehru has taken an increasing 
interest in the organisation of the State Peoples’ Congress. 
And due to his ceaseless efforts, the masses of the states are 
coming into their own and demanding full independence. 


III 


SAILING AGAINST GOD. 


When Maulana Mohammed Ali became the President of 
the Congress in 1923, he made Pandit Nehru the Congress 
Secretary. One wasall for religion, the other all against rt. 
The Almighty God was a frequent subject of argument between 
them. Thus he writes:— 


**Mohammad Ali had an extraordinary way of bringing in 
some reference to God even in Congress resolutions, either by 
way of expressing gratitude or some kind of prayers. I used to 
protest, and then he would shout at me for my irreligion. And 
yet, curiously enough he would tell me later that he was quite 
sure that I was fundamentally religious in spite of mv superf:. 
cial behaviour or my declarations to the contrary." 


That is quite true, Jawaharlal is so humane a statesman, 
all pity for the pocr, that he encroaches upon the very holiness 
of Mahatma Gandhi. He is among Creator's truest gentlemen. 
Jawaharlal is just like Adu Ben Adham. His name is not in 
the golden book of thsse who love God, but his name tops the 
lists of those whom God loves. While denying religion by the 
tongue, Jawaharlal is by heart the most religious man in India. 
His so called irreligiousness has not prevented Jawaharlal from 
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winning as warm an enthusiasm from the masses as Mahatma 
Gandhi himself. Fora statesman the greatesce religion is his 
integrity, foresighteduess, clarity and straightforwardness of 
purpose. And Jawaharlal possesses these qualities in abund- 
ance. That he is not befogged with mysticism and spiritual 
dogmas makes him a greater statesman than Mahatma Gandhi. 


About this time Pandit Nehru introduced another creative 
idea in the Congress procedure. He introduced in the A.I.C. 
office a practice of addressing all members by their names 
only. He struck off many prefixes or suffixes. All honorific 
titles were dropped. Mahatma, Maulana, Pandit, Sheikh. Syed, 
Munshi, Maulvi, Mr. and Esquire disapneared from the Congress 
correspondence. “‘They are so abundantly and often unneces- 
sarily used, says Nehru, “that [ wanted to set a good example.” 
But he was not ito have his way. Mohammed Alli sent him a 
frantic telegram. We directed him “as President’ to revert to 
the old practice. Particularly, he told him “always to address 
Gandhijt as Mahatma.” Alchough Pandit Nehru yielded to his 
leader, the point is unsettled. Should we keep using these 
nonsensical honorifics? Jawaharlal says, “No.” And he 
does not say “No” without reason. He has strong arguments 
forthat. These useless forms of address are a limbo of petrified 
aristocracy. They militate against the true democratic spiric. 
Besides, if we do away with ordinary honorifics, the gilded titles 
conferred by the bureaucracy could pale into insignificance. 
We covet the bigger titles because we cannot do away with 
smaller ones. Viewed in this light, Jawaharlal’s point was an 
important step in statesmanship—almust as important as wearing 
of homespun cloth. 


Young Jawaharlal, ever young, had a good fun of religious 
fervour on the banks ot the Ganges in 1924 It was a great 
bathing fair at Allahabad. A controversy was going on be- 
tween Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviva and the Government. 
The latter had prohibited bathing because the current was ‘“‘un- 
doubtedly dangerous for crowds’. The Government was per- 
fectly justified, says Nehru. Simply it set about its work in 
the most wooden way. Nehru was not fond of a religious 
fair. Nehru had no intention of taking a holy bath. And yet 
you found Nehruon the “forbidden banks on che forbidden 
day.” Malaviva was organising a Satyagraha. Onthe spur ot 
the moment, Nehru also joined the Satyagraha band in spite of 
his trreligious nature. The volunteers were stopped by the 
police. Sothey all sat down peacefully on the sands. Hour 
afrer hour went by. The sand began to burn under them. All 
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grew hungrier. Police stood by on both sides of them. Says 
young naughty Nehru: 


“ [ was fed up with sitting there. So I suggested to those 
sitting neat me that we might as well cross over the palisade. 
and I mounted it. Immediately scores of others did likewise. 
and some even pulled out a few stakes, thus making a passage- 
way. Somebody gave me a national flag. and I stuck it on top 
of the palisade, where I continued to sit.”’ 


Imagine an atheist leading a religious invasion forces: 
Jawaharlal grew rather excited. He thoroughly enjoyed watch- 
ing the people clambering up and the mounted troopers trying 
to push them away. Faint memories of revolutionary barri- 
cades came to Nehru. At last he got down on the other side. 
He was feeling very hot after his exertions. So he decided to 
have a dip in the Ganges. On his return, he was amazed to 
find Malaviya sitting on the sands without a bath: Young 
politician did the holy performance while the religious giant 
was still obeying orders of the police. 


IV 
THE CAPTAIN AT THE JUHU BEACH. 


Early in 1924, Jawaharlal and his father went to see 
Gandhij1 on the Juhu Beach in Bombay. Young Nehru re- 
turned a bit disappointed. Gandhiji did not resolve a single 
one of his doubts. “As is usual with him, says Nehru, “he 
refused to look into the future, or lay down any long-distance 
programme. That suggests an important psychological 
difference between the political policy of Gandhi and the poli- 
tical operations of Nebru. Gandhiji advised him to carry on 
patiently serving the people, He told him to work for the 
constructive and sscial reform programme of the Congress. 
And then he should await the time for aggressive activity. 
* The real difficulty, of course, was,” says Nebru, “ that even 
when that time came, would not some incident like Chaur1 
Chaura upset all our calculations and again hold us up ?" To 
that Gandhij: gave no answer. Nor washe at all definite in 
regard to his objective. Jawaharlal wanted to be clear in his 
own mind about wha: Gandhiji was driving at- Unluckily a 
clear-cut definition of policy has never been a characteristic of 
Gandhiji. And Nehru sought for it in vain. “% Precision,” 
says Nehru, “is not loved by most people, especially in a 
nationalist movement which by its own nature is vague and 
somewhat mystical. But this 1s not so with Nehru. With him 
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clarity is the very life-line of progressive statesmanship. It is 
the very breath he breathes upon the public pulpit. 


Then there came another curious conflict in All India 
Congress Committee held in Ahmedabad in 1924. Gandhijt 
proposed a fundamental alteration in the Congress Constitution. 
He wanted to limit membership to those who gave a certain 
amount of self-spun yarn instead of the four annas. “ This was 
a serious limitation of the franchise,” says Nehru, “and the 
A.I.C.C. was certainly not competent todo this. But Gandhi: 
has seldom cared for the le:ter of a constitution when 
this has come in his way.” No wonder, Nehru was 
shocked. He considered 1t an undemocratic violence to the 
Congress constitution. He offered his resignation trom the 
secretaryship, but then the matter was compromised. Young 
Nehru could never make out why Gandhiji was so keen on that 
exclusive form of spinning franchise. Although Gandh)ji had 
the majority with him, he was weakened in his resolve. And 
that was all the greater surprise. “ During the nexe three or 
four months,” says Nehru, “to my amazement he changed 
several times on this question. He seemed to be completely at 
sea, unable to find his bearings. That was the one idea that I 
did not associate with him, and hence my surprise.’ From 
Nehru's point of view, the question was not avery vital one. 
The idea of labour being made the qualification for franchise 
was a very desirable one; but Nehru did not want that ic 
should be limited to spinning. Those who have read the Russian 
franchise system and understood its value will doubrlessly vote 
tor Nehru rather than Gandhi. Nehru passes a correct pyscholo- 
gical judgment on Gandhiy: :-— 


“T came to the conclusion that Gandhiji’s difficulties had 
heen caused because he was moving in an unfamiliar medium 
He was superb in his special eld of Satyagrahic direct action, 
and his instinct unerringly led him to tzke the right steps. He 
was also very good in working himself and making others work 
quietly for social reform among the masses. He could under- 


stand absolute war or absolute peace. Anything in between he 
did not appreciate." 


More than any other statesman living to-day, Nehru 
knows the correct working of Gandhij!'s mind. Through his 
intellectual sensitiveness he understands the strength and 
weakness of the Mahbatma’s character. 


It is not known to many that Nehru's father did not admire 
Gandhiji as a saint but as aman. “I have heard of saints and 
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supermen, he writes, “ but have never had the pleasure of 
meeting them, and must confess to a feeling of scepticism 
about their real existence. I believe in men and things only.” 
Strong and unbending himself, Motilal admired the strength 
of character in Gandhiji. This little man of poor physique had 
something of steelin him. He had something rock-like which 
did not yield to physical powers. In spite of his loin-cloth and 
bare body, there was a royalty and kingliness in him. It com- 
pelled a willing obedience from others. His calm, deep eyes 
would hold one and gently probe into the depths. Hus voice 
was clear and limpid. It purred its way irtothe heart. It 
evoked an emotional response. The process of ” spell-binding ” 
was not brought about by the hypnotism of silken phrases. It 
was the utter sincerity of the man which gripped. This was 
what Motilal admired. And what was true of the father is 
largely true of the son. But Jawaharlal has a deeper reading 
into the mind of Gandhiy:. It 18 a tradition. he says, that has 
grown up about Gandhi: which “ helped in creating a suitable 
atmosphere '. A stranger not in harmony with the surroundings, 
** would probably not have been touched by that spell. Gandhiy: 
has the capacity to disarm his opponents, but he has not been 
uniformly successful. Inthe case of Mr. Jinnah at least he has 
remarkably tailed. 


V 
THE MUNICIPAL MARINO 


Jawaharlal had useful experience as President of the Allah- 
abad Municipality. He found serious detects in the working of 
the Municipality and carried on the work with an ever-increas- 
ing reluctance :— 

“It was not deliberate obstruction on anybody's part ; 
indeed, I had a surprising amount of willing co-operation. 
But on the one side, there was the Government machine; on 
the other, the apathy of the members of the municipality as 
well as the public. The whole steel-frame of municipal admi- 
nistration, as erected by the Government, prevented radical 
growth or innovation. The financial policy was such that 
municipality was always dependent onthe Government. Most 
radical schemes of taxation or social development were permis- 
sible under the existing municipal laws. Even such schemes 
as were legally permissible had to be sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment, and only the optimists, with a long stretch of years 
before them, could confidently'ask for and wait their sanction. 
Ie amazed me to find out how slowly and laboriously and 
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inefficiently the machinery of Governmeut moved when any job of 
social construction or of nation-building was concerned. There 
was no slowness or inefficiency, however, when a political 
apa had to be curbed or struck down. The contrast was 
marked. 


Jawaharlal was praised to find that most of the expendi- 
ture was incurred by the “Civil Lines,”” where the English offi- 
cials and upper class Indians lived, while most of the municipal 
revenues come from the densely crowded city proper. The 
latter put up with all the disabilities. It seldom complained. 
When it did complain, nothing much happened. Nearly all rhe 
Big Noises and Literle Noises lived in the Civil Lines. Jawahar- 
lal wanted to introduce a tax on land values. The Government 
strongly opposed the measure. “Such a tax.” says Nehru, 
“would obviously have fallen more heavily on the owners of 
the bungalows in the Civil Lines. But Government approves 
thoroughly of an indirect tax Jike the Octro: winch crushes 
trade, raises prices of all goods. including foodstuffs and talls 
most heavily on the poor.’ This most unsocial levy has been 
the mainstay of most Indian municipalities. 


Jawaharlal found that Municipality jogs along laboriously 
inthe old ruts. “This framework,” he says, ‘1s neither demo- 
cratic nor autocratic; itis across between the two, and has 
the disadvantages of both.” Local bodies are nor, asa rule, 
shining examples of success and efficiency. They are just inef- 
ficient. Their weak point is nepotism. Their perspectives are 
all wrong. There 1s no sense of responsibility. There is no 
background of informed public. There is an all-pervading 
atmosphere of authoritarianism. 


VI 
DOING IS DESTINY. 


As ahead of Allahabad Municipality, he transformed the 
subservient board into a truly national body, throbbing with 
hfe and pulsating with energy. Doing 1s the destiny for Nehru. 
He is always prepared to suffer for others. “Suttering is che 
mark of the human tribe,”’ says Gandhijs. Jawaharlal Nehru has 
amply proved it in his character andcareer. Jean Christopher 
has very well expressed the sentiments of Jawaharlal:— 


Go, go and never rest, 
Go on to death, 
You must die. 
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Go and suffer, 

You who must suffer,- 
Suffer, die. 

But be what you must be- 
A man. 


The capitalistic system has outlived its day. It must now 
give place to saner ordering of human affairs. Capitalism has 
led to imperialism. It has resulted in recurrent crises. We 
live in a state of perpetual slump. The shadow of war darkens 
the horizen. To-day politics has ceased to have much meaning, 
The most vital question 1s equality. That is the Jesson which 
Furope has taught inits agony. We must put cut the root of 
the trouble The finance-imperialism of the present day 1s a 
gr.at danger. The rise otf fascism is a very dangerous aspect 
of economic problems. Europe has been lined up in mutually 
hostile groups. The rise of Soviet Russia represents a new 
order. “England proudly laying stress on its demccratic con- 
stitution at home, acts after the Fascist fashion in India.” But 
the crisis of capitalism is already on. And 1t has the world by 
the throat. In this struggle Britain is joining the ranks of reac- 
tion. For them democracy means their own domination. 


“Truly,” says Nehru. “the path of democracy is straight 
and narrow. Democracy for an eastern country seems to mean 
only one thing ; to carry out the behests of the imperialist ruling 
power and not totouch anv of its interests. Subject to that 
proviso, democratic freedom can flourish unchecked. 


“Democracy and Capitalism grew up together in the nine- 
teenth century, but they were not mutually compatible. There 
was a basic contradication between them, for democracy laid 
stress on the power of the many, while capitalism gave power 
to the few. This ill-assorted pair carried on somehow because 
political parliamentary democracy was in itself a very limited 
kind of democracy and did not interfere much with the growth 
of the monopoly and power concentration. Even so, as the 
spirit of demacrocy grew, the divorce became inevitable, and 
the time for that has come now. Parliamentary Cemocracy ts 
in disrepute to-day ‘and as a reaction from it all manner of new 
slogans fill the air. Because of this, the British Government 
in India becomes more reactionary sti]] and makes it an excuse 
for withholding from us even the outer forms of political 
freedom." 





CHAPTER VII 


ENEMY | 


ENEMY ! 


“Nehru 's ea valiant fighter for India's freedom, 


am Lord Strabolgs, 


Enemy! Enemy! 


Coming events cast their shadows before. 
—A proverd. 


The captain of India’s destiny sighted the World War 
Number Two--the greatest enemy of civilization—at a long 
long ditance, far beyond the ken of European statesmen, nearly 
twelve vears before it broke out. This prophetic viston of 
Jawaharlal was embodied in a resolution passed at the Madras 
Congress immediately afrer his return from Europe. Trip to 
and trom Europe 1s an important chapter in the voyage of 
Nehru's career. 


Jawaharlal 1s a man of vision, understanding and equip- 
ment. He has taken upon his shoulders the terrific task of 
ugiversal emancipation. Foresight is the keynote of Nehru's 
statesmanship. We his faithin the goodness of man. He feels 
astrong purposiveness of the scheme of things. He believes 
the conception of a harmonious composite whole. He views 
problems in their relation to che cotalicy of life. He has a 
balinced, retrospective and tlexible mind. Hisintellect is wax to 
rec’ive and iron to retain. He breathes away his shackies like 
acabweb. There is nothing hide-bound in him. His adapt- 
abtlity 1s a good indication of overflowing vitalicy. While think- 
ing of the past he fices his mind upon the whole. ‘'I realize,”’ 
he says, “chat in the vast elemental conflicts that are raging, 
Nationa: issue must not absorb our attention and we must view 
the picture as a whole.” Every step is thoughtfully taken in 
the statesmanship of Nehru “To accept unthinkingly what 
One cannot appreciate or willingly agree.’ says Nehru, “is to 
produce mental flabbiness and paralysis.’ No great movement 
can be wrought on this basis; certainly not. Nehru finds that 
the whole world 1s one vast question mark. Every country 1s 
in the melting-por. The age of faithis past. There is no com- 
fort and stability anywhere. There is questioning about every- 
thing. Everywhere there is doubt and restlessness. The 
toundations of the society are in the process of transformation. 
The old-established ideas are being attacked. The outcome 
hangs in the balance. Never has there been so much anxious 
questioning. There is a continuous process of change. Revolu- 
tion is going on all overthbe world. Everywhere the statesmen 
are at their wit's end. They grope about in the dark. 
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There is a general break-up of the old order. “These 
broken eggs,’ says Nekru, “cannot te put together again.” 
The world of yesterday 1s dead. The world of to-day is dying. 
All the king's horses and all the king's men will not be able 
to keep it alive. “The new order may he good or kad.” says 
Nehru “but it will be entirely different from the old.’ The 
British Empire represents the dying order. So it will pats away. 
The present economic system wil) give place to another. “All 
over the world to-day,” says Nehru,” behind the pclitical and 
economic conflicts. there is a spiritual crists, a questioning of 
old values and beliefs, and a search for a wav out of the tangle." 
In [ndia the spiritual conflictis acute. The roots ot Irdia stall 
go deep down into the ancient soil. Though the tuture beckons, 
the past still holds us back. 


I 
THE BOATSMEN OF BRUSSELS 


In March 1926 Jawaharlal took his wife, who was seri- 
ously ill, to Europe. There he met many Indian exiles and enri- 
ched his political experience. He attended the Congress of 
Oppressed Nationalities in Brussels ae an official representative 
of the Indian Congress The Brussels Congress was held in 
February 1927. Some communists were at the hack ot it. Help 
also came from China and Latin America. These were chaff- 
ing under economic imperialism. British dependencies were also 
represented. George Lansbury was elected president. He deli- 
veced an eloquent address. His chairmanship was a proof that 
the Brussels Congress was nota rabid organisation. Nor was 
it hitched ontothe star of communism. A “League Against 
Imperialim” was also formed. Madame Sun Yat Sen and Romain 
Rolland were among the members. Jawaharlal, to be sure, was 
one of them. 


The Brussels Congress helped Nehru “to understand 
some of the problems of colonial and dependent countries.” It 
also gave him an insightinto the inner conflicts of the western 
labour world. He knew something about them a’readv. He had 
read about them. But there was noreality behind his knowledge. 
There had been no personal contacts. “I had some such contacts 
now,’ he says,’ and sometimes had to face probleins which ref- 
lected these inner conflicts.” He turned inevitably with good- 
will towards cotomunism. For whatever its faults, “it was at 
least not hyvpocriticil and no imperialistic.” His acquaintance 
was limited at the ti te to its broad features. Therefore, Nehru’s 
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was not 2 doctrinal adherence. And Communists often irritated 
him by their dictatorial manners and methods :- 


“It was curious how, in our League Against Imperialism 
Committee meetings, I would usually be on the side of the 
Anglo-American members on petty matters of ardument. There 
was certain similarity in our outlook in regard to method at 
least. We would both object to declamatory and long-winded 
resolutioas, which rese nbled manifestos. We presented some- 
thing stmoler and shorter, but the Continental tradition was 
against this. There was often difference of opinion between the 
communist elements andj the non-communist. Usually we agreed 
on acomoromise. Later on, some of us returned to our homes 
and could not attend any further Committee meetings.” 


No wonder, the Brussels Congress was spied upon by Fore- 
ign Offices of vartous governments. The Congress itself was 
full of international smes. A French secret service man attended 
the Brussels Congres asa Negro delegate, with his face, hands, 
etc., all blacked over. 


II 
THE MASTER AT MADRAS 


Jawaharlal returned to Indiain December, 1927, on the 
eve of the Madras Congress. Directly he was caught in the 
whirl. He presented a bunch of resolutions tothe Working 
Committee. These dealt with Independence, War Danger. and 
association with the League Against Imperialisn. All of these 
were accepted and passed atthe open session. “This all round 
support was very gratitying,’ says Pandit Nehru. “but I had an 
uncomfortable feeling that che resolutions were either not under- 
stood for what they were, or were distorted to mean something 
else.” His judgment was correcr. Soon there arose controversy 
as to the meaning of the Independence Resolution. 


These resolutions represented a new outlook. Many 
Congressmen no doubt liked them. Some hada vague dislike 
forthem. “The [ndependence Resolution,” says Nehru, “thus 
did not represent then, as it did a year or two later,a vital and 
irrepressible urge on the part of the Congress; it represented a 
widespread and growing sentiment.” Howrightis Nehru. All 
alone he has been teeling the pulse of the masses like a delicate 
thermometer. That is the noble quality of a good statesmen. A 
politician tries to overrule the will of che masses. bur a states- 
man tries to understand them and direc: their will into desirable 
channels. 
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Even Mahatma Gandhi did not show much sympathy with 
the Independence Resolution, “I do not know,” says Nehru, 
*“how far the resolutions 1 put before the Congress met with 
his cpproval. I aminclined tothink that he disliked them. not 
so much because of what they said, but because of their general 
trend and outlook.’ Thus Jawaharlal has always been marching 
ahead of Mahatma Gandki. [t was Edmund Burke, I think. 
who said that a statesman thinks now of what peorle wl! do 
five years hence. Jawaharlal possesses this quality 1n a remark- 
able degree. He has been thinking not only ahead of masses, 
but ahead of Mahama too. 


ITt 
WAR DANGER 


“This Congress has noted with grave concern the extra- 
ordinary and extensive war prenarations which the British 
Government is carrying on in India and inthe Eastern seas, 
specially in the North-West Frontier of India. These prepara- 
tions for war are not onlv calculated to strengthen the hold of 
British imperialism in India in order to strangle all attempts at 
freedom, but must result in hastening a disastrous war in which 
an attempt will be made to make India again a tool in the hands 
of foreign imperialists. 


“The Congress declares that the peorle of India have no 
quarrel with their neighbours and desire to live at peace with 
them, and asserts their right to determine whether or not they 
will take partin any war. 


“The Congress, demands that these war preparations be 
put an end to, and turther declares that in the event of tbe 
British Government embarking on any warhke adventure and 
endeavouring to exploit India init tor the fureherance of their 
imperialist aims, it will be the duty of the people of India to 
refuse to take any part in such a war or to co-operate with 
them in any way whatsoever. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in 
ecmcreine the resolution to the acceptance of the Congress 
said = 


“Mr. President and comrades—This session of the Indian 
National Congress will have many important resolutions to 
consider and adopt. But I venture to say that not one of them 
will be more important than the one! have just now placed 
before you. Itis important because any war now-a-days is an 
inernational disaster. It must result in termble slaughter and 
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destruction. It must let loose as the last war let loose, the 
flood-gates of hatred and barbarism. When all countries and 
all nations are linked together and cannot be separately consi- 
dered, itis inconceivable even if a war is fought outside the 
frontiers of India that it would leave India untouched. We 
have intfmate connection with anv such war, because it 1s likely 
to be fought very near our frontiers and India is very likely to 
be involved in it. If there 1s such a war, you and I will not 
sit peaceably holding our conferences and ccngresses. Indeed 
we may ourselves hear the roaring of cannons, we may see 
bombs-hells dropping trom aeroplanes upon our peaceful villages. 
It is very important also because such a war may result—I hone 
it does not resultin strengthening British imperialism to such an 
extent that it may make it more difficult for us to achieve 
freedom. It may remove for a generation or two our hope of 
freedom, so that in any event we cannot ignore any preparations 
for war cr any chance of war. 


“No man or woman can ignore it, least of all an Indian 
who desires to achieve freedom for his country. It is well 
known fact that all countries are preparing more or less for- 
war. Ic is not England only; it 1s every country because in 
Europe to-day there 1s fear. Europe is inthe grip ot fear and 
out of fear comes hatred and out of that comes violence and 
barbarism. Every country in Europe hates every other country. 
The most feared and hated country in Europe 1s England. 
There is talk of disarmament, there is talk of peace. But those 
of you who have taken the trouble to study what has been 
happening at Geneva and elsewhere will realise that all this talk 
of disarmament is mere camouflage. To-day Europe 1s perbaps 
a greater powder magazine than it was in 1914 when the last 
great war broke out. War has not broken out yet because 
all nations are exhausted. But all the seeds of war are present 
and at present in greater number then they were thirteen years 
ago. When you look at the Balkans, Poland, Italy, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Lithuania and Russia, everywhere there 13 preparation 
for war, and there 1s chance for war. Let us see what attitude 
the country with which we have most relation has taken in 
these war preparations and in this talk of peace and disarma- 
ment. We are specially interested in Britain's attitude. We 
have hadin recent times various disarmament conferences at 
Geneva. There was a Naval Disarmament Conference also. 
But these conferences failed largely because Britain could not 
agree to proposals made by other countries. Indeed, 1n the 
pact Britain has definitely to accept the principle of compulsory 
arbitration with a little country like Switzerland because it may 
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be diving up a dangerous orinciple! It has stood its right to 
wage war without any reference to the League of Nations or 
to any other authority. At the last meeting of the Assembly 
of the League of Nations. Sir Austin Chainhberlain made an 
extraordinary spzechon behalt of England. He stated that he 
was not prevared co sacrifice the Eno.re for the vague ideals 
of peace and disarmament of the League of Nations. For him 


the British Comnonwealcth was a greater thing than those 
ideals. 


“What is the Empire but India? It comes to this: for 
the sake of Indiato hold India under subjection. Sir Austin 
Chamberlain and the British Govecnmenc cannot agree to the 
principle of disarmament or peace. It 1s well recognised in 
Europe specially by small nations who are always raising this 
question in the League of Nations tnat England 1s the greatest 
obstacle in the attainment of disarmament or world peace. | 
should like to indicate to vou some of the war preparations which 
England is making. You know that preparations for war are 
secret preparations. Nations do not advertise when they are 
going to prepare for war. Nonetheless when preparations are 
being carried on, on a most extensive scale—on the scale which 
England has been carrying on—:t 1s impossible to hide them. So 
some of these things we have had for a number of vears before 
us is the Singapore base. Whyis England spending millions and 
millions of pounds and making the great naval base of Singapore? 
Surely it can only be a challenge directed against some of the 
powers which have interests in the Pacific and round about 
the eastern seas. Je ts primarily directed against China and 
Japan and also against France, tor if there 1s a war there is a 
danger of France declaring war against England, Then England 
can threaten French possessions in Indo-China from Singapore. 
Ir 1s also directed against the Durch East Indies, because England 
can force Holland to be neurcral in case of War. It 1s directed 
partly at any rate against America and American Jdominations 
in the Pacific, because in case of a conflice England could 
sweep down the Philippine Islands and take possession of them. 
Ir is chiefly directed against India because it is for the retention 
of India thac all these things are done. Imagine that there is a 
struggle in India, then the Singapore base will tacilitate the 
transport of troops from Australia to India and in’ many 
otner ways will help che Bricish in taking che offensive in 
India. So much for the Singapore Base. 


“Then we have another naval base which is being made at 
Trincomalee. We have also the Great Royal Indian Navy which 
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has recently teen created with a flourish of trumpets. What- 
ever it may be, it 9s not an Indian Navy except perhaps that 
the expenses forit will ccme out of the Incian Exchequer. 
This Navy 1s merely an acjuse of the British Navy to help the 
British Government against India although it may be at our 
cost. Again, I] should hke to draw your attention to the rapid 
develot ment of the transporte system in India specially in the 
North-east trontier in India. War now-a-days very largely 
derends on transport. That is why the transport system has 
been pettected. Strategic railways have been laid all over the 
North-Western Frontier. You have heard of the Khyber Pass 
Railway which as being built at great ccst for military reasons. 
When military reasons are considered, cost is no consideration. 
Military roads have been tuilt from the Khyber Pass, from the 
Punjab, from the North-Western Frontier, right up to Karacht. 
Motor-lorry service have been started trom Karachi to 
Peshawar. All this will facilitate the transport of troops and 
othe: materials in time ot war. Although railways are there, 
tailways might perhaps not be suitable—they may perhaps have 
strikes to contend against; therefore the whole military 
machinery of England 1s being made self-sufficient. 


“Now let me come to the north-eastern frontier in Assam. 
Recently vou might have noticed in the papers that proposals 
are being considered that a part of Atsam to the northeast of 
India may be converted into a new military province like the 
North-Western Frontier to facilitate the carrying on war there, 
if necessary. For this purpose roads are laid, railways are 
projected between Bengal and Burma and even between Burma 
and Assam. You may remember that the Forward of Calcutta 
was some time ago banned from entering Burma. The reason 
why it was banned was that it published and criticised some- 
thing about these military roads in Assam, and the proposal 
to create a new military province. Let me go back to the 
North-Western Province where there is an extraordinary 
concentration of air forces and tanks. Those who know have 
told us, it 1s the finest and best equinment that any army 
possesses. Karach: has been created an air base and other bases 
in the North-Western Province are being prepared so that the 
province 1s to-day full of activity for preparations war. Two pro- 
posals have teen made in England and alsoin Anglo Indian jour- 
nals India which, although oft cially denied in Parliament, persist 
in ge.ting publicity in the press. These periodicals are supposed 
to know what Government are doing and these prorosals are 
of the greatest interest to us. The first was that a part of the 
British Expeditionary Force should te stationed in India -ecause 
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there is more danger of war in Asia than in Europe. 
Therefore, it is desirable that that force should be ready in 
{ndia and should immediately start warlike preparations when 
necessary. The second proposal was that these highly develop- 
ed mechanised forces should be used when there is any danger 
of war. The procedure that England should adopt was coldly 
stated in the English press to be not to wart for an attack but to 
make a forward spring into Central Asia across Afghanistan in 
one sweep. This was proposed becaute just in the same way 
Germans are sunposed in their attack on France to have made 
a forward spring across Belgium. 


“I should like to tell vou one or two things also in connec- 
tion with the war preparations of Britain, which a friend of 
mine has drawn attentionto. He himself is a famous doctor 
and tells me that alarge number of persons have received a 
circular letter from the Medical Military Department tn India. 
This letter has been issued to every member cf the Civil Mili- 
tary Department and he has been asked if he is prepared tn case 
of emergency to serve as Medical Military Oticer. Another 
lecter has been issued to all military doctors who have served 
inthe lase war asking themif they are prepared to join the 
Medical Reserve  Firends I should Itke you to consider what 
allthis mtanus. When the resolution was moved in the subjects 
Committee, some people thought that it was rather an unneces- 
sacy resolution. They have not beard of any milbtary prepara- 
tions and they do noc know anything of the coming war. They 
think that our domestic problems are more important. They 
ask why we should waste time and ecnetgy over what might be 
happening in che Norsh-Wese Frontier Province. | beg of you to 
consider whether these few facts are not sufficient to make you 
realise the great danger of war that existsin the world and 
round about usin particular. If sucha danger exists, are you 
foe to take nonotice of it, but discuss only petty pro- 

lems ? 


“Two more things 1 want totell you in connection with 
these preparations. The recent treaty becween England and 
Mesopotamia—the Anglo-Iraq treaty—is one. And the second is 
the Amir's visit to India, I would not be surprised if the cor- 
dial welcome the British Government extended to him has not 
something to do with the desire of the British Government to 
win him over. We are not ina position to stop the war, ic may 
be. But at any rate we are ina positionto make it clear what 
attitude India will cake up and itis quite possible and conceiv- 
able cthacrf Indta’s atcitude is clearly stated then England too 
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may change hers. England might not dare to provoke war when 
she knows that India would not support the war but actually 
hinder the conduct of the war. Now this resolution lays down 
clearly that India has no quarrel with her neighbours. As to 
the declaration itself, ic is our right to determine whether we 
shall join the waror not. Thirdly, another declaration follows 
and thet is the most important. Incase war comes and an 
attempt is made to exploit you, you will refuse to be exploited 
and to take any pattinthe war. Itrust that if war comes and 
I chink war may be nearer than most of us imagine—it may come 
in a yeart,two yearsor five yeacs—the National Congress will 
follow up the lead given to-day. [also trust that the Indian 
neople will rally round che Congress forgetting their petty dif- 
terences and generally adope the attitude which the Congress 
has suggested and retuse to participate in the war and suffer 
any consequences that might follow. I am convinced that if 
the Congress and the [nditan people adopt this attitude they 
will emerge from that great ordeal much better, much freer and 
India will be a united and independent nation (applause).” 


INDEPENDENCE RESOLUTION 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru rising amidst cheers said: — 


“leis my high privilege to place before you the resolution 
of Independence (cheers) 


“The resolution reads thus:— 


“The Congress declares the goal of the Ihdian people to be 
complete national independefce. 


“IT do not think I can describe this resolution in any better 
language than that used by the distinguished ex-President of 
the Congress, Dr. Annie Besant in an interview which she gave 
immediately after the subjects committee had accepted this 
resolution- She said thatit was adignified and aclear state- 
ment of India’s goal (cheers). 


“No special remarks are necessary from me in commend- 
ing this resolucion for your acceptance specially after almost 
complete unanimity with which the subjects committee approv- 
edofir. But I wish to explain very clearly one or two points 
connected with this resolution. The first thing is that this 
resolution although it makes clear the goal does not change the 
present creed of the Congress. If you pass this resolution, you 
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declare by a majority, I hope by an overwhelming majority, 
that the Congress is to-day for complete independence. None- 
the less you Jeave the doors of the Congress open to such per- 
sons a3 may not approve of this goal, as they perhaps are satis- 
fied with a lesserorasmaller goal. I think that although the 
door of the Congress is open, there should be no doubt, if you 
approve of this resolution, everybody must say that the majority 
of the Congressmen to-day demand complete independence for 
the country. Now this resolution as placed before you isa 
very short and simple one. In the subjects committee the 
resolution, as you may know because the proceedings are quite 
public, was slightly longer and more complicated Burt ultimate- 
ly it was changed to this present formula and this formula was 
adopted. 


“I wish to make it clear to you that the adoption of this 
formula does not in any way change the spirit or the meaning 
of the resolution. It means what it says. It means complete 
independence. It means control over the financial and econo- 
mic policy of the country. It means control over our relations 
with foreign countries (hear hear). Waichout these things inde- 
pendence would be a travesty and camouflage. 


Thirdly I wish to point out to you lest there be any mis- 
take that this goal, which I hove you will adopr to-day ts the 
immediate goal and not a goal of the far-distant future (cheers). 
Whether we achieve it to-day or to-morrow a year hence or 
ten years hence, I cannot say. That depends on your strength 
and the strength of the country. 


“May I in conclusion express my heartfelt gratitude that 
the Congc-ess is about to adopt the goal worthy of our country’s 
high destiny and hope that this goal may be reached in the near 
future? (cheers).” 


IV 
SIMON, GO BACK |! 


Jawaharlal had an unpleasant experience from national 
point of view. The National Congress always attracts a large 
number of side-shows. One of those theatrical performances at 
Madras was a Republican Conference. Jawaharlal was asked 
to preside. Bur he hesitated. He did not know who was at 
the back of the new venture. And he did not want to associate 
himself with mushroom growths. He presided eventually. But 
eventually he repented too. This Republican Conference turn- 
ed out to be a still-born affair. For several months he cried in 
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remind him that they are dead and gone and much has happen- 
ed since then? They are dead as Queen Anne, as Charles [, as 
Louis XVI of France and as last Tzar of Russia. The world 
has moved and changed, and if we are to be practical, let us take 
stock of the changes that the world has brought. What does 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, as it is now called, stand 
for? {t stands for one part domineering over and exploiting the 
other. There are England end the self-governing dominions, 
exploiting India, parts of Africa, Malaya and other parts of the 
world. When we obtain Dominion Status, are we going to get 
promotion from the exploited partto that of the exploiting? 
Are we going to assist England and the other Dominions in ex- 

loiting Egypt and Africa? The thing is inevitable. Dominion 
Batu for India must necessarily mean the break-up of the 
British Empire as i* is to-day. 


“Then again we are told that Dominion Status may be 
obtained by consent. Independence only after an appeal to 
armsor force. 1] do not know if any one here imagines that 
Dominion Status is going to be achieved by sweet reasonable- 
ness and logic. If so, all 1 can say is that he is a very credulous 
individual. Dominion Status or Independence, both require a 
sanction behind them. whether that 1s the sanction of armed 
force or non-violent force. You will get Dominion Status the 
moment you make it clear tothe British people that unless it 
18 granted they will stand to lose much more. You will not get it 
by logic or fine phrases. In matters of this kind justice and 
logic have little place. Therefore both for Independence and 
Dominion Status, a sanction or force of some kind is neces- 
sary- Consent only follows the creation of the sanction. It 
cannot come without it. Alternatively 1f Dominion Status can 
be the result of an agreement between India and England, I 
see no reason why Independence also should not be agreed to 
between them. We may agree to certain safeguards, if neces- 
sary, for British interests, not because we consider that the 
British are entitled to any safeguards. but as the price of peace 
in order to avoid bloody warfare and great suffering. Perhaps, 
it is easier for me to co-operate with the British people than it 
is for many of those who talk of Dominion Status, but I cannot 
co-operate on their terms. I shall co-operate with them on 
equal terms only when I have some sanction and force be- 
hind me. 


“] am, therefore, interested much more in the creation of 
this sanction than a fine constitution. Do it by all means. but 
remember thatin order to enforce it you must have a sanction 
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and that applies both to Dominion Status and Inderendence. 
Go not be under any delusion that Dominion Status is 3 matter 
of consent and easily obtainable and that Independence is much 
more difficult of attainment and can come only through war. If 
India gets Dominion Status, it necessarily follows that we fit 
our foreign policy with the foreign policy ot England, that we 
support England in Egypt. China and elsewhere. Indeed the 
report makes it clear that there should be a joint imrertial rolicy. 
Are vou prepared to be tied to the chariot-wheels of England 
in this way? Dominion Status involves co-operation between 
India and England.” 


VI 
THE INEVITABLE. 


Nehru said that there could te no turning back after the 
betrayal at Munich. No remaining where we are. The old 
orderts bankrupt. It hasto be thrown out, root and branch- 
Any compromise in the big step will only find us where we 
were. Thatis whv he has heen so thunderous both in words 
and in works. He isa smouldering volcano that has not yet 
been exhausted. Rather he grows in power more and more. 
The extent of his energy is challenging. He shakes and sweeps 
the dirt and dust accumulated by the sins of centuries. From 
the very beginning he has been abreast of his times. Boer War 
interested him. The Japanese victory over Russia fascinated 
his mind. While yet achild, he “shivered with tright, mixed 
with resentment at the treatment of a servant.’ Life smote 
him promptly. 


This wonderful man! Jawaharlal is first and foremost a 
man of principle. He possesses all the requisites that make for 
a dedicated career. The pursuit of international ideals is his 
Sreat joy of activity. “The real joy of life,” says Pandit Nehru, 

is to work for a great purpose, to understand it and put all 
the strength and energy of the integrated personality into it. 

herein you will experience the full joy of achievement.’ If 
there be a delay in the realization of our goal, what does it 
matter? Letour steps marchinthe right direction. Let our 
eyes look steadily in front. There is a measure of achievement 
in the pursuit itself of a mighty purpose. Bernard Shaw nicely 
expresses the idea of Jawaharlal: “This is the true joy in life, 
the being used for the purpose recognise by yourself as a mighty 
one; the being thoroughly worn out before we are thrown on 
the scrap-heap: the being a force of nature, instead of feverish, 
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selfish little clog of ailments and grievances complaining tha~ 
the world will not devote itself to making you happy.” 


Jawaharlal] has always been a strong supporter of British 
democracy but an equally strong opponent of British imperial- 
ism. When the Second World War started, Nehru declarec 
that India’s position was not one of refusing to fight on Eng- 
land's side. ‘But we wantto be free to make our choice.” he 
said. “Right now we are ina situation in which we would be 
askedijto fight for democracy when we donot have democracy 
ourselves.’ Nevertheless, Nehru declared that to launch civil 
disobedience merely because Britain was in peril would be ‘‘an 
act derogatory to India's honour.” Nehru said, “If the war is 
really a war for democracy and freedom, then tmperialism 
must end and independence and self determination of India must 
be acknowledged.” If that 1s done, he said. “India would 
throw her tu!l weight into the struggle.’ But John Bull would 
not yield. “I am sorry,” wrote Nehru. “for in spite of my 
hostility to British imperialism and all imperialisms, I have loved 
much that was England, and I should have lked tu keep che 
silken bonds of the spirit between India and England.” 





CHAPTER VIII 
THE BEACON OF INDEPENDENCE 


In bravery he is not to be surpassed) Whocan excel him in the 
love of country ? He i rash and impetuous say some, This 
quality is an additional qualification at the present moment, And :f 
he has the dash and the rashness of the warrior, he 
has also the prudence of a ststesnan A lover otf discipline. he 
has shown himself to be capable of rigidly submitting to it even 
where it has seemed rksome, He is undoubtedly an extremist 
thinking far ehead of his surroundings, But he is humble and 
practical enough not to force the pace to the breaking point, He 
is pure as the crystal) he is truthful beyond suspicion, Hes a 
anignt sans per, sans reproche, The nation 1s sate in his hands, 


— Mahatma Gandhi, 


The Beacon of Independence 


Freedom's battle once begun, 
Bequeethed from bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled of it is ever won. 


—Byven. 


The Lahore Session of the Indian National Congress, over 
which Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru presided, is looked upon as the 
Beacon of Independence because therein December 1929 was 
passed the historic resolution for Complete Independence. And 
here at Lahore on the banks of the Ravi was unfurled che na- 
tional flag. Here below is given the full text of Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s historic presidential address:— 


“For four-and-forty years this National Congress has 
laboured for che freedom of India. During this period it has 
somewhat slowly but surely awakened narional consciousness 
from its long stupor and buile up the national movement. If 
to-day we ace gathered here ata crisis of our destiny, conscious 
of our stcength as well as of our weakness, and looking with 
hope and apprehension to the future, itis well that we give 
first thought to chose who spent theic lives with little hope of 
reward so that those that follow them may havethe joy of 
achievement. Many of the giants of old are not with us and 
we of a latter day standing on an eminence of cheir creation 
may often decry their efforts. That is the way of the world. 
But none of you can forget them or the great work they did 
in laying the foundations of a free India. And, none of us 
can ever forget that glorious band of men and women who, 
without reckoning the consequences, have laid down their young 
lives or spent their bright youth in suffering and torment in 
utter protest against a foreign domination. Many of their names 
even are not known to us. They laboured and suffered in 
silence without any expectation of public applause, and by 
their heart's blood they nursed the tender plant of India’s 
freedom. While many of us temporized and compromised, they 
stood up and proclaimed a people's right to freedom and 
declared to the world that India, even in her degradation, had 
the spark of life in her, because she refused to submit to 
tyranny and serfdom. Brick by brick has our nations move- 
ment been built up, and often on the prostrate bodies of her 


™ 
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martyred sons has India advanced. The giants of old may not 
be with us, but the courage of old is with us still, and India can 
ye. produce martyrs like Jatindas and Wzaya. 


“This 18 the glorious legacy that we have inherited, and 
you wish to put me in charge of it. I know well thar | occupy 
this honoured place by chance more than by your deliberate 
design. Your desire was to choose another—one who ti wers 
above aj] others in this present-day world of ours—and there 
could have been no wiser choice. But fate and he conspired 
together and chrust me against your will and mine into this 
terrible seat of responsibility. Should I express my gratitude 
to you tor having placed me in this dilemma? But I am 
grateful indeed for your confidence in one who strangely lacks 
it himself. 


“You will discuss many vital national problems that face 
us to day, and your decisions may change the course of Indian 
history. But you are not the only pvople that are faced with. 
problems. The whole to-day is one vast question mark 
andevery country and every people isin the melting-pot. 
The age of faith, with the comfort and stabiliry ir brings, 1s 
past, and there 1s questioning about everything. however 
permanent or sacred it might have appeared to our forefathers, 
Everywhere there 1s doubt and restlessness, and the foundations 
of the State and society are in procets of transformation. 
Old-established ideas of liberty, ustice, property and even che 
tamily are being attacked, and the outcome hangs in the 
balance. We appear to be ina dissolving period of history, 
when the worldis in labour and, out of her travail, will give 
birth to a new order. 


“No one can say what the future wil! bring, but we may 
assert with some confidence that Asia, and even India, will 
play a determining parrin future world policy. The brief day 
of European domination 1s already approaching its end. 
Europe has ceased co be the centre of activity and interest. The 
tuture les with America and Asia. Owingto false and 
incomplete history many of us have been led to think that 
Europe has always dominated over the rest of the world, and 
Asia has always let the legions of the West thunder past and 
has plunged in thought again. We have forgotten that it was 
India that finally broke the military power of Alexander. 
Thought has undoubtedly been the glory of Asia and specially 
of India, but in the field of action the record of Asia has been 
equally great. Buc none of us desires that the legions of Asia 
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or Europe should overrun the continents again. We have all 
had enough of them. 


“India to-day is a part of a world movement. Not only 
China, Turkey, Persia and Egypt, but also Russia and the 
countries of the West are taking part in this movement, and 
India cannot isolate herself from it. We have our own pro- 
biems, dificult and intricate. and we cannot run away from 
them and take shelter in the wider problems that affect the 
world. We do so at our peril, Civilization to-day, such as it 1s, 
is not the creation or the monopoly of one people or nation. Ic 
18 a compusite fabric to which all countries have contributed 
and then have adopted to suit their particular needs, And it 
India has a message to give to the world, as 1 hope she has, she 
has also ta receive and learn much from the messages of other 


peoples, 


“When everything is changing, it is well to remember the 
long course of Indian history. Few things in history are more 
amazing than the wondertul stability of the social structure in 
India which withstood the impact of numerous alien influences 
and thousands of years of change and conflict. It withstood 
them because it always sought to absorb them and tolerate them. 
Its aim was not to excerminate but to establish an equilibrium 
bercween difference cultures. Aryans and non-Aryans settled 
down together recognizing each orher's right to their culture, 
and outsiders who came, iike the Parsis, found a welcome and 
a place inthe social order. With the coming of the Muslims 
the equilibrium was disturbed, buc India sought co restore ir, 
and largely succeeded. Unhappily for us before we could 
adjust our differences, the political structure broke down, the 
British came and we fell. 


“Great as was the success of India in evolving a stable 
society she failed 1n a vital particular, ard because she failed 
in this, she fell and remiins fallen. No solution was found for 
the problem of equality. India deliberately ignored this and 
built up her social structure on inequality, and we have the 
tragic consequences of the policy in the millions of our peopl 
who till yesterday were suppressed and had little opportunit 
for growth. 


When Europe fought her wars of religion and Christians 
massacred each other in the name of their Saviour, India was 
tolerant, although. alas, thre 1s litcle of this toleration to-day. 
Having attained some measure of religious liberty, Europe 
soughe after political liberty and political and legal equality. 
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Having attained these also, she finds that they mean very little 
without economic liberty and equality. And so to-day politics 
have ceased to have much meaning. and the most vital 
question is that of social and economic equality. 


‘India also will have to find a solution to this problem, 
and until she does so, her politica) and social structure cannot 
have stability. That solution need not necessarily follow the 
example of any other country. It must, if it has to endure, be 
based on the genius of her people and be an outcome of her 
thought and culture. And when it is found, the unhappy 
differences between various communities, which trouble us 
to-day and keep back our freedom, will automatically disappear. 


“Indeed the real differences have already largely gone. 
but fear of each other and distrust and suspicion remain and 
sow seeds of ciscord. The problem before us is not one 
of removing differences. They can well remain side by 
side and enrich our many-sided culture. The problem is 
how to remove fear and suspicion, and, being intangible, 
they ere hard to get at. An earnest attempt was made to do 
so last year by the All-Parties Committee, and much progress 
was made towards the goal. But we must admit with sorrow 
that success has not wholly crowned its efforts. Many of our 
Muslim and Sikh friends have strenuously opposed the solutions 
suggested, and passions have been roused over mathematical 
figures and percentages. Logic and cold reason are poor weapons 
to fight fear and distrust. Only faith and generosity can over- 
come them. I can only hope that the leaders of various com- 
munities will have this faith and generosity in ample measure. 
What shall we gain for ourselves or for our community if all 
of us are slaves in a slave country ? And what can we lose if 
once we remove the shackles from India and can breathe the air 
of freedom again? Do we want outsiders, who are note of us 
and who have kept us in bondage, to be the protectors of our 
little rights and privileges, when they deny us the very right 
to freedom ? No majority can crush a determined minority, 
and no minority can be sufficiently protected by a little addition 
to its seats in Legislature. Let us remember that tn a world 
to-day almost everywhere, a very small minority holds wealth 
and power and dominates over the great majority, 


*"T have no love for bigotry and dogmatism in religion, and I 
am glad that they are weakening. Nor do! love communalism 
in any shape or form. I find it difficult toappreciate why politi- 
cal or economic rights should depend on the membership of a 
religious group or community. I can fully understand the 
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right to freedom in religion and the right to one's culture, and 
in India specially, which has always acknowledged and grarted 
these rights, it should be no difficult matter to ensure their 
continuance. We have only to find out some way whereby we 
may root out the fear and dis trust.that darken our horizon to- 
day. The politics of a subject race are largely based on fear 
and hatred, we have beentoo long under subjection to get rid 
of them easily. 


“I was born a Hindu, but I do not know how far I am justified 
in calling myself one orin speaking on tehalf of Hindus. But 
birth still counts in this country, and by right of hirth J shall 
venture to submit to the leaders of the Hindus that it should 
be privilege to take the leadin generosity. Generosity is not 
only good morals. but 1s often good politics and sound 
expediency. And itis inconceivable to me that ina free India 
the Hindus can ever be powerless. So far as 1am concerned 
I would gladly ask our Muslim and Sikh friends to take what 
they will without protest or argument from me: I know that 
the time is coming soon when these labels and appellations will 
have little meaning and when our struggles will be on an 
economic basis. Meanwhile it matters little what our mutual 
arrangements are, provided only that we do not build up barriers 
which will come in the way of future progress. 


“The time has indeed already come when the All-Parties 
Report has to be put aside and we march forward unfettered 
toour goal. You will remember the resolution of the last 
Cengress which fixed a year of grace for the adoption of the 
All-Parties Scheme. That year is nearly over, and the natural 
issue of that decision is for this Congress to declare in favour 
of independence and devise sanctions to achieve it. 


“That year has not brought Dominion Status or the All- 
Parties Constitution. It has brought instead suffering and 
greater repression of our national and labour movement and 
how many of our comrades are to-day forcibly kept away from 
us by the alien power. How many of them suffer exile in 
foreign countries and are refused facilities to return to their 
motherland. The army of occupation holds country in its 
iron grip, and the whip of the master is ever ready to come 
down on the best of us who dare raise their heads. The answer 
to the Calcutta Resolution has been clear and definite. 


“Recently there has been a seeming offer of peace. The 
Viceroy has stated on behalf of the British Government that 
the leaders of Indian opinion will be invited to confer with 
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the Government on the subject of India’s future constitution. 
The Viceroy meant well and his language was the language 
of peace. But even a Viceroy's goodwill and courteous phrases 
are poor substitutes for the hard facts that confront us. We 
have sufficient experience of the devious ways of British diplo- 
macy to beware of it. The offer that the British Government 
made was vague, and there was no commitment or promise 
nf performance. Only by the greatest stretch of imagination 
could it be mmterpreted asa possible response to the Calcutta 
Resolution. Many leaders of various political parties met 
together soon after and considered it. They gave it the most 
favourable intepretation, for they desired peace and were 
willing to go half-way to meetit But in courteous language 
they mide it clear what the vital conditions for its acceptance 
were. Many of us who believed in independence and were con- 
vinced that the offer was only a device to lead us astray and 
create division in our ranks, suffered bitter anguish and were 
torn with doubt. Where we justified in precipitating a terrible 
national struggle wich all its invevitable consequences of suffer- 
ing for manv when there was even an outside chance of 
honourable peace?) With much searching of heart we signed 
that manifesto, and 1 know nor to-day if we did right or 
wrong. Later came the explanations and amplifications in 
the British Parlament and elsewhere, and all doubr, 1€ doubre 
there were, was removed as to the true significance of the 
offer. Even so your Working Committee chose to keep open 
the door of negotiation and left it to this Congress to take the 
final decision. 


During the last few days there has been another discussion 
of this subject in the British House of Commons, and the 
Secretary ot State for India has endeavoured to poinr out that 
successive Governments have tried to prove, not only by words, 
but by deeds also, the sincerity of their faith in regard co India. 
We must recognize Mr. Wedgwood Benn's desire to do some- 
thing for India and his anxiety to secure the goodwill of the 
Indian people. But his speech and the other speeches made 
in Parliament carry us no further. “Dominion § Sratus in 
action, to which he has drawn attention, has been a snare 
for us, and has certainly not reduced the exploitation of India. 
The burdens on the Indian masses are even greater to-day 
because of this “Dominion Status in action” and the so-called 
constitutional reforms of ten years age. High Commissioners 
in London, and representatives on the League of Nations, and 
the purchase of stores, and Indian Governors and high officials 
ate no parts of our demand. We wantto put anend to the 
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exploitation of India’s poor and to get the reality of power 
and not merely the livery of office. 


‘ Mr. Wedgwood Benn has given us a record of the achieve- 
ments of the past decade. He could have added to it by 
referring to Martial Law in the Punjab and the Jallianwala 
Bagh shooung and the repression and exploitation that have 
Rone on continually during this period of “Dominion Status in 
action.” He has given us scme insight into what more of 
Dominion Status may mean for us. It will mean the sbadow 
of authority to a handful Indians, and more repression and ex- 
ploitation of the masses. 


“What will this Congress do? The conditions for co-opera- 
tion remain unfulfilled. Can we co-operate so long as there is 
no guarantee that real freedom will come to us? Can we co- 
operate when our comrades lie in prison and repression con- 
tinues? Can we co-operate until we are assured that real peace 
sought after and not merely a tactical advantage over us? 
Peace cannot come at the point of the bayonet, and if we are 
to continue to be dominated over by an alien people, let us at 
least be no consenting parties to tt. 


“If the Calcutta Resolution holds, we have but one goal 
to-day, that of independence. Independence is not a happy 
word in the world to-day, for it means exclusiveness and isola- 
tion. Civilization has had enough of narrow nationalism and 
gropes towards a wider co-operation and independence. And 
if we use the word independence we do so inno sense hostile 
to the larger ideal. Independence for us means complete free- 
dom from British domination and British imperialism. Having 
attained our freedom I[ have no doubr that India will welcome 
all attempts at world co-operation and federation, and will even 
agree to give up part of her own independence to a larger group 
of which she is an equal member. 


‘The British Empire to-day is not such a group, and cannot 
be so long as it douinates over millions of peoples and holds 
large areas of the world’s surface despite the will of their in- 
habitants. lt cannot bea true commonwealth so long as im- 
perialism is its basis and the exploitation of other races its chief 
means of sustenance. The British Empire today is indeed 
gradually undergoing a process of political dissolution. It is in 
a state ot unstable equilibrium. The Union of South Africa is 
not avery happy member of the family, nor isthe Irish Free 
State a willing one. Egypt drifts away. India could never be 
an equal member of the Commonwealth unless imperialism and 
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all it implies is discarded. So long as this is not done, India's 
position in the Empire must be one of subservience, and her 
exploitation will continue. The embrace of the British Empire 
is a dangerous thing. It cannot be the life-giving embrace of 
affection freely given and returned. And if it is not that, it 
will be, what it has been in the past, the embrace of death. 


There is talk of world peace and pacts have been signed 
by the nations of the world. But despite pacts armaments 
grow and beautiful language is the only homage that is paid to 
the goddess of peace. Peace can only come when the causes 
of war are removed. So long as there is the domination of one 
country over another. or the exploitation of one class by 
another, there will always by attempts to subvert the existing 
order, and no stable equilibrium can endure. Out of imperial- 
ism and capitalism peace can never come. And it is because 
the British Empire stands for these, and bases itself on the 
exploitation of the masses, that we can find no willing place 
init. No gain that may come tousis worth anything unless 
it helps in removing the gricvous burdens on our masses. The 
weight of a great empire 1s heavy to carry, and long our people 
have endured it. Their backs are bent and down and their 
spirit has almost broken. How will they share in the common- 
wealth partnership if the burden of exploitation continues? 
Many of the problems we have to face are the problems of 
vested interests, mostly created or encouraged by the British 
Government. The interests of rulers ot Indian States, of British 
officials, and British capital and Indian capital, and of the 
owners of big zamindaris are ever thrust before us, and they 
clamour for protection. The unhappy millions who really need 
protection are almost voiceless,and have few advocates. So 
long as the British Empire continues in India, in whatever 
shape 1¢ may do so, it will strengthen these vested interests 
and create more. And each one of them will be a tresb obsta- 
cle in our way. Of necessity the Government has to rely on 
oppression, and the symbol of its rule is the secret service with 
its despicable and contemptible train of agents, provacateurs, 
informers and approvers. 


We have had much controversy about independence and 
Dominion Status, and we have quarrelled about words. But 
real thing is the conquest of power by whatever name it may 
be called. I donot think that any form of Dominion Status 
applicable to India will give us real power. A test of this 
power would be the entire withdrawal of the alien army of 
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imk occupation and economic control. Let us, therefore, 
concentrate on these and the rest will follow easily. 


We stand, therefore, to-day for the fullest freedom of 
India. This Congress did not acknowledge and will not 
acknowledge the right of the British Parliament to dictate to us 
in any way. Toitwe make no appeal. But wedo appeal to 
the Parliament and conscience of the world, and to them we 
shall declare, I hope, that India submits no longer to any foreign 
domination. To-day or to-morrow we may not be strong 
enough to assert our will, We are very conscious of our 
weakness, and there is no boasting in us or pride of strength. 
But let no one, least of all England, mistake or underrate the 
meaning or strength of our resolve. Solemnly, with full know- 
ledge of consequence, I hope, we shall take it and there will 
be no turning back. A great nation cannot be thwarted for 
long when once its mindis clear and resolved. If to-day we 
fail and to-morrow brings no success, the day after will follow 
and bring achievement. 


We are weary of strife and hunger for peace and oppor- 
tunity to work constructively for our country. Do we enjoy 
the breaking up of our homes andthe sight of our brave young 
men going to prison or facing the halter? Does the worker 
like going on strike and losing even his miserable pittance and 
starving? Hedoes so. ty sheer compulsion when there is no 
other way for him. And we who take this perilous path of 
national strife do so, because there is no other way to an 
honourable peace. But we long for peace, and the hand of 
fellowship will always be stretched out to all who may care to 
grasp it. But behind the hand will be a body which will not 

nd to injustice anda mind that will not surrender on any 
vital point. 


With the struggle before us the time for determining our 
future constitution is not yet. For two years or more we have 
drawn up constitutions, and finally the All-Parties Committee 
put a crown to these efforts by drawing up a scheme of its own 
which the Congress adopted for a year. The labour that went 
to the making of this scheme was not wasted, and India has 
profited by it. But the year1s past and we have to face new 
circumstances which require action rather than constitution- 
making. Yet we cannot ignore the problems that beset us and 
that will make or mar our struggle and our future constitution. 
We have to aim at social adjustment and equilibrium, and to 
overcome the forces of disruption that have been the bane 
of India. 
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I must frankly confess that I am a socialist and a republi- 
can, and am no believer in kings and princes, or in the order 
which produces the modern kings of industry who have greater 
power over the lives and fortunes of men than even the kings 
of old, and whose methods are as predatory as those of the 
old feudal aristocracy. I recognize, however, that it may not 
be possible for a body constituted as is this National Congress, 
and in the present circumstances of the country, to adopt a full 
Socialistic programme. But we must realize that the philo- 
sophy of Socialism has gradually permeated the entire structure 
of society the world over, and almost the only points in dispute 
are the pace and the methods of advance to its full realization. 
India will have to go that way, too, if she seeks toend her 
poverty and inequality, though she may evolve her own 
methods and may adapt the ideal to the genius of her race. 


We have three major problems—the minorities, the Indian 
States, and labour and peasantry. I have dealt already with 
the question of minorities. I shal! only repeat that we must 
give the fullest assurance by our words and deeds that their 
culture and traditions will be safe. 


The Indian States, even for India, are the most curious 
relics of a bygone age. Many of their rulers apparently still 
believe in the divine right of kings—puppet kings though they 
be--and consider the State and all it contains to be their 
personal property, which they can squander at will. A few of 
them have a sense of responsibility and have endeavoured to 
serve their people, but many of them have hardly any 
redeeming feature. It1s perhaps unjust to blame them, for they 
are bute the products of a vicious system, and it is the system 
that will ultimately have to go. One of the rulers has told us 
frankly that even in case of war between India and England he 
will stand for England and fight against his mother country. 
That is the measure of his patriotism. It is not surprising, 
then, that they claim, and their claim finds acceptance with 
the British Government, that they alone can represent their 
subjects at any conference, and noonc even of their subjects 
may have any say. The Indian States cannot live apart from 
the rest of India. and their rulers muot, unless they accept their 
inevitable limitations, go the way of others who thought like 
them. And the only people who have a right to determine the 
future of the States must be the people of those States, 
including the rulers. This Congress which claims self-deter- 
mination cannot deny it to the people of the States. Meanwhile 
the Congress is perfectly willing to confer with such rulers as 
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are prepared to do so, and to devise means whereby the 
transition may not be too sudden. But in no event can the 
people of the States be ignored. 


Our third major problem is the biggest of all. For India 
means the peasantry and labour, and to the extent that we 
raise them and satisfy their wants, will we succeed in our task. 
And the measure of the strength of our national movement will 
be the measure of their adherence to it. We can only gain them 
to our side by our espousing their cause, which is really the 
country's cause. The Congress, it i said, must hold the 
balance fairly between capital and labour and zamindar and 
tenant. But the balance has been and is terribly weighted on 
one side, and to maintain the status que is to maintain injustice 
and exploitation. The only way to right it is todo away with 
the domination of any one class over another. The All-India 
Congress Committee accepted this ideal of social and economic 
change in a resolution it passed some months ago in Bombay. I 
hope the Congress will also set its seal on it, and will further 
draw up a programme of such changes as can be immediately 
put in operation. 


In this programme perhaps the Congress as a whole 
cannot go very far to-day. But it must keep the ultimate 
ideal in view and work for it. The question is not one 
merely of wages and charity doled out by an employer or 
landlord. Paternalism in industry or inthe land is but a form 
of charity with all its sting and its utter incapacity to root 
out the evil. The new theory of trusteeship. which some 
advocate, is equally barren. For trusteeship means that the 
power for cat or evil remains with the self-appointed trustee, 
and he may exercise it as he will. The sole-trusteesbip thet can 
be fair is the trusteeship of the nation and not of one individual 
ora group. Many Englishmen honestly consider themselves the 
trustees for India, and yet to what a condition have they reduc- 
edour country | 

We have to decide for whose benefit industry must be run 
and the land produce food. To-day the abundance that the 
land produces is not for the peasant or the labourer who work 
on it; and industry's chief function is supposed to be to 
produce millionaires. However golden the hervest and heavy 
the dividends, the mud huts and hovels and nakedness of our 
people testify to the glory of the British Empire and our present 
social system. 

Our economic programme must, therefore, be based 
on a humane outlook and must not sacrifice men to money. If an 
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industry cannot be run without starving its workers, then the 
industry must close down. If the worker onthe land have not 
enough to eat,then the intermediaries who deprive them of 
their full share must go. The least that every worker in field 
or factory is entitled to isa minimum wage which will enable 
him to live in moderate comfort and humane hours of labour 
which do not break his strength and spirit. The All-Parties 
Committee accepted the principle and included it in their 
recommendation. I hope the Congress will also do so, and will 
in addition be prepared to accept its natural consequences. 
Further, thet it will adopt the well-known demands of labour 
for a better life, and will give every assistance to it to organize 
itself ana prepare itself for the day when it can control industry 
on a co-operative basis. 


But industrial labour is only a small part of India, although 
itis rapidly becoming 2 force that cannot be ignored. It is 
the peasantry that cry loudly and piteously for relief, and our 
programme must deal with their present condition. Real 
relief can only come by a great change inthe land laws and 
the basis of the present system of land tenure. We have 
among us many big landowmers, and we welcome them. But 
they must realise that the ownership of large estates by indivi- 
duals, which is the outcome of a state resembling the old 
feudalism of Europe, is a rapidly disappearing phenomenon al! 
- over the world. Even in countries which are the strongholds 
of capitalism the large estates are being split up and given to 
the peasantry who work on them. In India also we have 
ae areas where the system of peasant proprietorship prevails, 
and we shall have to extend this all over the country. I hope 
that in doing so we may have the co-operatian of some at least 
of the big lendowners. 


It is not possible for this Congress at its annual session 
to draw up any detailed economic programme. It can only 
lay down some general principles and call upon the All-India 
Congress Committee to fill in the details in co-operation 
with the representatives of the Trades Union Congress and 
other organizations which are vitally interested in this matter. 
Indeed I hope that the co-operation between this Congress 
and the Trades Union Congress will grow, and the two organi- 
zations will fight side by side in future struggle. 


All these are pious hopes till we gain power, and the 
real problem, therefore, before us is the conquest of power. We 
shall not do so by subtle reasoning or argument or lawyers’ 
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quibbles, but by the forging of sanctions to enforce 
ee auene will, Tothat end this Congress must address 
itselr. 


The past year has been one of preparation for us, and 
we have made every effort to reorganize and strengthen the 
Congress organization. The results have been considerable, 
and our organization isin a better state to-day than at any 
time since the reaction which followed the Non-co-operation 
Movement. But our weaknesses are many and are apparent 
enough. Mutual strife, even within Congress Committee, is 
unhappily too common and election squabbles drain all our 
strength and energy. How can we fighta great fight if we 
cannot get over this ancient weakness of ours and rise above 
our petty selves? Iearnestly hope that with a strong pro- 
gramme of action before the country our perspective will 
bang and we will not tolerate this barren and demoralizing 
strife. 


What can this programme be ? Our choice is limited, not 
by our own constitution, which we can change at our will, but 
by facts and circumstances. Article 1 of our Constitution lays 
down that our methods must be legitimate and peaceful. 
Legitimate I hope they will always be, for we must not sully 
the great cause for which we stand by any deed that will bring 
dishonour to it and that we may ourselves regret later. Peace- 
ful | should like them to be, for the methods of peace are more 
desirable and more enduring than those of violence. Violence 
too often brings reaction and demoralization in its train, and 
in our country specially it may lead to disruption. It is perfect- 
ly true that organized violence rules the world to-day. and it 
may be that we could profit by its use. But we have not the 
material or the training for organized violence, and individual 
or sporadic violence 1s a confession of despair. The great 
majority of us, I rake it. judge the issue not on moral but on 
practical grounds, and if we reject the way of violence, it is 
because it promises no substantial results. But if this Congress 
or the nation at any future time comes tothe conclusion that 
methods of violence will rid us of slavery, then I have no doubt 
that it will adopt them. Violence is bad, but slavery, is far 
worse. Let us also remember that the great apostie of non- 
violence has himse!f told us that itis betterto fight than to 
refuse to fight out of cowardice. 


Any great movement for liberation to-day must necessarily 
be a mass movement, and mass movements must essentially be 
peaceful, except in times of organized revolt. Whether we 
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have the non-co-operation of a decade ago or the modern 
industrial weapon of the general strike, the basis is peaceful 
organization and peaceful action. And if the principal move- 
ment is a peaceful one, contemporaneous attempts at sporadic 
violence can only distract attention and weaken it. It is not 
possible to carry on atone and the same time the two move- 
ments side by side. We have to choose and strictly to abide 
by our choice. What the choice of this Congress is likely to 
be I have no doubt. It can only choose a peaceful mass 
movement. 


Should we repeat the programme and tactics of the non- 
co-operation movement? Not necessarily, but the basic idea 
must remain. Programmes and tactics must be made to fit in 
with circumstances, and it is neither easy nor desirable for this 
Congress at this stage to determine them in detail. That 
should be the work of its executive, the All-India Congress 
Committee. But the principles have to be fixed. 


The old programme was one of the three boycotts— 
councils, law courts and schools—leading up to refusal of 
service in the army and non-payment of taxes. When the 
national struggle is at its height, I fail to see how it will be 
possible for any person engaged in it to continue in the courts 
or the schools. But still I chink that it will be unwise to declare 
a boycott of the courts and schools at this stage. The boycott 
of the legislative councils had led to much heated debate in the 

ast,and this Congress itself has been rent in twain over it. 
e need not revive that controversy, for the circumstances 
to-day are entirely different. I feel that the step the Congress 
took some years ago to permit Congressmen to enter the 
councils was an inevitable step, and I am not prepared to say 
that some good has not resulted from it. But we have exhaust- 
ed that good, and there is no middie course left to-day between 
boycott and full co-operation. All of us know the demoraliza- 
tion that these sham legislatures have brought in our ranks, 
and how many of our good men, their committees and com- 
missions have lured away. Our workers are limited in number, 
and we can have no mass movement unless they concentrate 
on it and turn their backs on the palatial council-chambers of 
our legislatures. And if we declare for independence, how can 
we enter the councils and carry on our humdrum and profitless 
activities there? No programme or policy can be laid down 
for ever, nor can this Congress bind the country or even itself 
to pursue one line of action indefinitely. But to-day I would 
respectfully urge the Congress that the only policy in regard to 
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the councils is a complete boycott of them. The All-India 
Congress recommended this course tn July last, and the time 
bas come to give effect to it. 


Our programme must, therefore, be one of political and 
economic boycott. It is not possible for us, so long as we are 
not actually independent, and not even then completely, to 
boycott another country wholly or to sever all connection with 
it~. But our endeavour must be to reduce all points of contact 
with the British Government andto rely on ourselves. We 
must also make it clear that Indians will not accept responsi- 
bility for all the debts that England has piled on her. The 
Gaya Congress repudiated liability to pay these debts, and we 
must repeat this repudiaticn and stand by it. Such of India's 
public debt, as has been used for purposes beneficial to India, 
we are prepared to admit and pay back. But we wholly deny 
all liability to pay back the vast sums which have been raised 
so that India may be held in subjection and her burdens may 
be increased. In particular, the poverty-stricken people of 
‘india cannot agree to shoulder the burden of the wars fought 
by England toextend her domain or consolidate her position 
in India. Nor can they accept the many concessions lavishly 
bestowed, without even proper compensation, on foreign 
exploiters. 


This boycott will only be a means to an end. It will 
release energy and divert attention to the real struggle, which 
must take the shape of non-payment of taxes and, where 
possible, with the co-operation of the labour movement, general 
strikes. But non-payment of taxes must be well organized in 
specific areas, and for this purpose the Congress should 
authorize the All-India Congress Committee to take the 
necessary action wherever and whenever it considers 
desirable. 


I have not so far referred tothe constructive programme 
of the Congress. This should certainly continue, but the 
experience of the last few years shows us that by itself it does 
not carry us swiftly enough. It prepares the ground for future 
action, and ten years silent work is bearing fruit to-day, In 
particular we shall. I hope, continue our boycott of foreign 
cloth and the boycott of British goods. 


I have not referred so far to the Indians overseas and I 
do not propose to say much about them. This is not from any 
want of fellow-feeling with our brethren in East Africa or 
Sonth Africa or Fijior elsewhere, who are bravely struggling 
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against great odds. But their fate will be decided in the plains 
of India, and the struggle we are launching into is as much for 
them as for ourselves. 


For this struggle we want efficient machinery. Our Con- 
gress constitution and organization have become too archaic 
and slow-moving, and are ill-suited to times of crisis. The 
times of great demonstrations are past. We want quiet and 
irresistible action now, and this can only be brought about by 
the strictest discipline in our ranks. Our resolutions must be 
passed in order to be acted upon. The Congress will gain 
in strength, however small its actual membership may become, 
ifit acts in a disciplined way. Small determined minorities 
have changei the fate of nations. Mobs and crowds can do 
little. Freedom itself involves restraint and discipline, and 
ee one of us will have to subordinate himself to the larger 
good. 


The Congress represents no small minority in the country, 
though many niay be too weak to join it or to work for it. They 
look to it with hope and longing co bring them deliverance. 
Ever since the Calcutta resolution the country has waited with 
anxious expectation for this great day when this Congress 
meets. None of us can say what and when we can achieve. 
We cannot command success. But success often comes to those 
who dare and act: it seldom goes tothe timid who are ever 
afraid of the consequences. We play for high stakes, and if we 
seek to achieve great things, it can only be rouge great dan- 
gers. Whecher we succeed soon or late, none but ourselves 
can stop us from high endeavour and from writing a noble page 
in our country's long and splendid history. 





CHAPTER IX 
BRAVING THE OPEN SEA. 


“i think everything should be left to Nehru, We should deal 
with him. He is a great men. {| have never met him but hess 
the men we should deal with.” 

— Peter Fraser, Prime Minister of New Zealana 


Braving the Open Sea 


Footpriats, that perhaps another, 
Seiling ower life's solemn main, 

A for and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 


The Captain of Destiny does not believe in sailing under 
the clouds of diplomacy, It has been the policy of the Indian 
National stl ea to brave the open sea of British imperialism. 
And Jawahar adheres to that policy. He set forth the 
creed of the Congress at a crowded meeting at Allahabad on 


October 12, 1930 


The success of our movement can well be guaged by the 
number and variety of ordnances which are produced with 
regularity in the factories of Simla, The fact that this ordinance 
is the severest of all is in itself a sign that the British Govern- 
ment in India is getting in a bad way. 


Indeed the time has come when, from the British point 
of view, every one of us should be a rebel. It is clear that 
India, big as it is, isnot big enough to contain both Indian 
people and the British Government. One of the two has 
to go and there is little doubt as to which this is going to be. 


To-day every man has to choose between the two flags, 
the flag of Indian freedom and the flag of foreign domination 
The country has made its choice and has stuck to it in spite of 
all che frightfulness and methods of barbarism which history 
had associated in the past with the Huns. Not only have 
we experienced a surfiet of savagery but we have had s 
refinement of cruelty and hypocrisy, and barbarous behaviour 
trying to preserve an innocent and saintly appearance. 


THE CONGRESS STANDS FOR OPEN DIPLOMACY. 


Recently Lord Irwin made a speech in which he criticized 
the Congress in connection with the recent effort of Dr. Sapru 
and Mr. Jayakar. I do not take much interest in hae Ne 
utterances, but two or three things I wish to make clear. 
first is about the strange charge regarding diplomacy. For 
anyone to accuse any organisation or a group with which 
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Mahatma Gandhi is connected with any secrecy or with any 
diplomacy in a bad sense shows his amazing ignorance. Lord 
Irwin is obviously ill-served by his set of Informers This 
has led him to be surprised many a time in the past and he will 
have further cause for surprise many times again. The Congress 
stands for open diplomacy at every stage and in every way. 
Indeed on the very first occasion when Dr. Sapru and Mr. 
Jayakar visited Naini Jail, they were told clearly and in writing 
that no private assurance of secret understanding will be 
accepted by us. partly because we have had enough of the 
assurances of viceroys and others which had not been kept. At 
every stage and at every step of the negotiations this point 
was driven home to Messrs Sapru and Jayakar. Lord Irwin 
refers to a certain formula which was approved by Pandit 
Motilal Nehru long before the negotiations started. He does 
not state that this formula was only meant as the basis of 
consultation with Mahatmaj: Lord Irwin and the Government 
whose agent he is in India may take it that so far as the Cong: 
ress is concered, we shall not be satisfied at any step with any 
private assurance or anything secret. 


Lord irwin further hints, I do not know on what basis, 


that the terms put forward, were for show purposes only and 
we were out to bargain. It is strange that he has not realized 
that people who are out to bargain do not jump into a fire or 
‘get themselves shot or get lath: blows or break up their families 
to go to jails in scores of thousands. 


WE HAVE BURNT OUR BOATS. 


Let him realise once for all that we are in deadly earnest, 
we have burnt our boats, we have taken the great resolve and 
there is no going back for us. Far two years now the Congress 
has moved from step to step after due notice with inexorable 
logic. Let all realise that the Congress stands for indepen- 
dence of India and it will fight to the bitrer end till it has 


achieved it. 


It has become a pastime for some individuals who dare not 
show themselves in public to criticize the Congress. Without 
confidence in themselves orin the cause or 1n the country, 
always fearful and terrified, some of these persons have left 
India by the backdoor at the bidding and at the nomination of 
the representative of the foreign government here to speak in 
the name of India. Itis a scandalous state or affairs that the 
pominees of the enemy shouli thus go secretly and parley with 
the enemy whilst the fight is in progress. 
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The Congress to-day is the Indian people including every 
major and m:nor community. The Congress is not even Maha- 
tma Gandhi, great as he is. When the Indian people decide 
otherwise, they can put an end to our movement or carry it on 
in any other form It is because the Indian people have entrust- 
ed us with this duty and made us take apledge and carry it 
out that we cannot be talse to our pledge and our people. 


If Lord Irwin or any of his colleagues want to know what 
the Indian people think, why do they not come down from 
ate mouncain tops and go to the bazaar< and the fields and the 
factories and watch the lathi charges, the atrocities on women 
and old men and children and the firing. No, they have chosen 
the other path of shutting their eyes to truth. suppressing it 
and deliberately preventing it from spreading by various ordin- 
ances and the like and then making an hysterical reference in 
sae of the police and the military. But we do not com- 
plain. 


Lord Irwin also referred in his speech to what was said in 
the Lahore Presidental Address on the subject of violence and 
non-violence. It is always interesting to read a sermon on 
morals from one who does not practise them. If England was 
invaded by Germany or Russia, would Lord Irwin go about ad- 
vising the people to refrain from violence against the invader ? 
If he is not prepared to do that. let him not raise the issue. 
Ie is for Mahatma Gandhi and others who believe with him 


to do so. 
I 


THE WONDERFUL EFFICACY. 


So far as the speaker was concerned, he stuck by every 
word he had said in Lahore. They iad sdopted the policy of 
non-violence because they believed init and they wished tc give 
it the fullest trial in all honesty. Recent events have conclusively 
shown the wonderful efficacy of that policy and he, for one, hoped 
that the country would stick to it and therety achieve 


success. 

But let there be no mistake about it. Wheather | agree with 
him or not, my heart is full of admiration for Faria and self- 
sacrifice of a man like Bhagat Singh. Courage of the Bhagat Singh 
type is exceedingly rare. If the Viceroy expects us torefrain 
from admiring this wonderful courage and the high purpose behind 
it, he is mistaken. Let him ask his own heart what ke would 
have felt if Bhagat Singh had been an Englishman and acted for 


England. 
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Coming to the programme ahead of them, he said that so 
far as the main items were concerned Jike the boycott 
of foreign cloth. the hoycott of British goods, prohibition, 
and the Salt Tax, there could be no compromise on 
any of these issues. I express my deep appreciation of the atti- 
tude of merchants which has brought about the wonderful boy- 
cott of foreign cloth. I want to make it clear, however, that 
no Congress Committee has any right or authority to come to 
terms with any foreign cloth dealers except on the basis of 
complete exclusion of foreign cloth from the market. The 
various no-tax Campaigns going on in parts of the country will 
have to he extended soon to other parts. 


The first phase of the great struggle has come to end and 
has been marked by a national awakening to which the world 
has been an admiring witness. Now the second stage is begin- 
ning, the stage of our laying the foundations of a future free 
India. Every city, every mohalla, every village must now play 
its part in this effort by making itself ready to become a living 
self-dependent entity in free India. We must be prepared only 
not to pay any taxes to the British Government but also to do 
without any service which they may render to us. While lawyers 
argue and raise their petty quibbles in London, we Indians wil! 
fight for the reality, the conquest of power. 


Il 
THE NEW CIVILIZATION. 


The new civilization is being built up in the Soviet coun- 
tries. It attracts in spite of some dark patches. It offers hope 
and world peace. It gives a prospect of ending exploitation of 
millions, ““Whatever the future may bring,’ says Nehru, “one 
thing is certain, that the old order has gone and all the king's 
horses and all the king's men will not set it up again.” This 
disease is deep-seated. And it requires a radical and revolution- 
aryremedy. “It is worth noting, however,’ says Nehru, “that 
the foreign policy ot England has been the greatest stumbling 
block to international co-operation through the League of 
Nations or otherwise." 


There is no room for quibbling, the fate of nations is at 
atake. The day of palace intrigues passes when the masses enter 
politics. “Their manners are not those of the drawing room,” 
says Nehru, “we never took the trouble to teach them any 
manners, Theirs is the school of events and suffering is their 
teacher.” This mad modern world treeds war and worry. It 
crushes millions. The old capitalist order has tottered- The 
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growing forces of labour are a challenge to it. The possessing 
classes are sinking their petty differences and banding themselves 
together against the workers- Within the fabric of imperialism 
there can be no solution. I[mperialism will have to go. root and 
branch. “The sooner this is realized and worked for,’ says 
Nehru, the nearer we shall all be to a solution of the world’s 
difficulties." 


Imperialism has perfected itself in the course of time. “The 
modern type of empire,” says Nehru,” is the invisible economic 
empire.” “When slavery was abolished, it was thought that men 
would be free. Soon it was found that men were still dominated 
by those who controlled the money-power. From slaves and 
serfs men became wage-slaves. Freedom for them was still far 
off. There are politically free countries entirely under the 
economic thumb of others.’ ‘“‘The British Empire in India is 
obvious enough,’ says Nehru. ‘‘Britain has political control 
over India. Side by side with this visible empire, and asa 
necessary part of it, Britain has economic control over India. 
It is quite possible that Britain’s visible hold over India might 
go before long and yet the economic control might remain as an 
invisible empire. ' 


British imperialism has hadits days. The problem of to- 
morrow 1s the problem of American Imperialism. “But it may 
be,” says Nehru, ‘and all indications point to it, that the two 
will unite together in an endeavour to operate a powerful Anglo- 
Saxon block to dominate the world.” He turther says, ‘The 
British Government has a specta! responsibility for the growth of 
fascism, and thus for bringing war nearer. They tolerated aggres- 
sion in Manchuria, took part in the betrayal of Abyssinia, and 
indirectly aided the Fascist rebels in Spain. 
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CHAPTER X 
AT THE HELM OF AFFAIRS. 


Pendit Nehru wes militent anti-Fescist at e time when meny 
members of the present British Government—not Sir Stafford 
Cripps, of course—were fawning on Hitler and Mussolini and 
appessing Jepen. —Lowis Fischer. 
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At the Helm ot Aftairs 


in the world's broad field of battle, 
In the bivonc of life, 
Be not like dumb driven cattle, 
Be a hero in the etrife ! 
— Long feliow. 


Ever since the National Flag was hoisted on the banks of 
the Ravi, Jawaharlal Nehru has been at the helm of affairs in the 
Vessel of Independence. He has captained the team of freedom 
fighters three times already, and has now been elected president 
for the fourth term Thus he holds a record in the service of 
the country matched only by the sacrifices of Maulana Abul! 
Kalam Azad in the duration of official leadership of the 
national forces. 


The Lahore Session was followed by Civil Disobedience 
Movement, the Salt Satyagraha, the Round Table Conference, 
the Irwin Pact, the execution of Sardar Bhagat Singh, the India 
Act of 1985 with its communal) apple of discord, the re-election 
of Jawaharlal in 1936 and his successive occupation of the 

idential chair for two terms when he carried out a vigorous 
electioneering campaign for Provincial Autonomy. 


I 
Here is an account of his travels :— 


Gatherings of people at small stations and many tribal folk 
with gracious gifts of fruit and flowers, and cloth woven by 
themselves and fresh milk came to welcome me. Brightened 
Naga children gave me garlands to wear. Some of these tribal 
peaple pressed some money on me also, coppers and nickel 
coins, for Congress work, they said. And I felt ashamed and 

mble before their clear gaze full of faith and affection. What 
of the cities with their selfishness and intrigues and money- 
grabbing ? 


And so to our destination, and big crowds and rousing 
welcomes and Bande Matvam shouted vigorously to the skies. 
A motor journey through the villages with crowds and welcome 
ewerywhere, and opto Silchar. The audience at the meeting 
there seemed to be bieger than what I had been told the popula- 
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tion of the city was. Probably many people came from vill- 
ages. Forthree days I rushed about the valley, chiefly in the 
Sylhet District. As in the Assam Valley, the roads were 
generally bad and prodigious number of ferries had to be cros- 
sed. But the charm and beauty of the passing scenery held me, 
and made me forget the roads, and the warmth of the welcome 
from all manner of people sent a glow to my heart. 


Sylhet was definitely Bengal. The ering proclaimed 
it, 80 also the Zamindari tenants who came, a of whom a large 
number were Muslims. And yet it had much in common with 
their unhappy and helpless-looking labourers. Excluded areas 
with tribal people. It was Bengal, but it seemed to possess a 
definite individuality of its own, hard to define, but something 
was in the air. 


MASS ENTHUSIASM. 


I was gratified by the enthusiasm for the Congress which 
the masses showed, and enthusiasm shared by the Muslims as 
well asthe Hindus and even by the tribal people. Obviously 
good work had been done there in the past and the harvest was 
promising. It was pleasing also to find earnest workers in all 
parts ot the district. Sylhet has a good number of them and 
the human material they deal with is also good. Much, there- 
fore, can be expected of Sylhet. Unfortunately some local dis- 
putes have marred the good work, but these cannot be allowed 
to continue. The cause is greater than the individual, and the 
worker who does not realize this has failed to learn the first 
lesson of a Congressman. But! have confidence in Sylhet, in 
its people and in its Congress workers; earnest and keen as 
they are and witha record of sacrifice for the cause behind 
them. And so, as 1 was leaving Sylhet, was asked for a mess- 
age. I said Go ahead, Sylhet!" 


In the Bhanubil area of Sylhet I came across a large num- 
ber of Manipuris. Hundreds of charkhas with Manipuri women 
and girls plying the wheel, sat there in ordered array to wel- 
come me, and their men-folk and charming children stood by. 
I was surprised and pleased to see Manipuris and delighted to 
learn of the brave part they had taken in Civil Disobedience 
Movement. They had also had an economic No-tax Movement 
of their own. some years ago, when an attempt was made to 
enhance their rents. 


There were entirely new people, new to me and so diffe- 
rent from all others I had seen in India. How little we knew 
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of our own country and her children! Their features were 
Mongoloid, they resembled somewhat the Burmese. Indeed 
the resemblances to the Burmese were many, and included the 
dress of their women-folk. Thev were, extraordinary, neat and 
clean-looking, and the yound girls with the laughter lurking in 
their eyes had quite a smart modern look. The children were 
charming, with their hair over their forcheads cut short and 
arranged neatly infront. These fascinating people were pea- 
sant-folk with little or no education, good spinners and weavers, 
taking pride in themselves. They were all Vaishnavas by reli- 
gion, but even here some Burmese customs had crept in and as 
I was told their marriage could be dissolved. 


In the hills between the two valleys there lies the state of 
Manipur, which is the centre of these people, and from there 
this Bhanubil Branch had migrated some generations back. 
Where did the original stock come from, Burma or elsewhere 
I wondered. They were called backward, I suppose, and yet 
with education and opportunity what could not be done with 
this attractive and intelligent-looking people ? 


MONSOON FLYING. 


Ihave done a fair amount of tlytng in India, both in the 
north andin the south. But this was my first experience of 
flying during the monsoon, and I saw a new and pleasing sight. 
Ordinarily the countryside looks dry and parched, and eyes get 
tired by the monotony of the landscape. Not so during the 
monsoon. We all know how the monsoon brings welcome rain 
to the parched earth, and the greenery that blossoms at that 
magic touch. But to see this from on high brought home this 
change more vividly. Everything was green, though there were 
many shades to that greenery, and abundant water often flood- 
ed the fields. The trees stood out, cool and clean-looking and 
even the little villages that dotted the landscape lost some of 
their drab appearance. The eye rested, and lingered over this 
sight, and did not get tired. India seemed to be a green and 
pleasant land, rich in beauty and the wealth of its soil. 


We flew low, usually about five or six hundred feet, and 
the land rushed past us. Above us were the clouds, and we 
had to keep under them in order to avoid blind flying. And 
because we flew low, we saw the landscape in some detail and 
observed men and women working in the fields and cattle stay- 
ing lazily on the pasture grounds. We could take in that pic- 
ture from that height and while seeing a wide expanse of earth, 
yet be near enough to be of it. Sometimes a hill would 
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approach us and we would just go over it, and leave it far be- 
hind. Sometimes rains poured down on us and battered on the 
glass screen. We did not worry much about it. Nor did we 
really mind air pockets, which made up jump. But when the 
clouds and mists beganto enve.cop us flying !ow as we were, 
then my pilot was a little worried. When we reached Bamrauli, 
it was: aining hard and a mist covered the aerodrome, so thet 
it was difficult to distinguish it. 


I had wanted to start early inthe morning from Jamshed- 
pur, and reach Lucknow in the forenoon at the latest. But 
reports of thunderstorms and high winds were not encouraging, 
and my pilot, an expert in his job, was in no mood to take risks. 
We postponed our departure till better report came, and even- 
tually took off a little betore noon. We flew fast with a follow- 
ing wind pushing us on. Towns and villages passed us and the 
river Sone and the Ganga with Benares inthe distance. It had 
been good flying so far, with on!y occasional bumps. As we 
approached Allahabad, black and threatening clouds came 
nearer and nearer, and it was obvious that we were going into 
a big thunderstorm. Qut of these clouds suddenly appeared an 
Imperial Airways flying boat, a little to our right, and sailed 
majestically by. It was big enough to go through that storm, 
buc our small plane was beginning to be buffeted. 


FORCED LANDING. 

Our pilot decided in favour of discretion and turned back 
to Benares, We landed there on the military aerodrome. After 
some waiting, which we utilized in filling up with petrol, we 
decided to venture up again. But the ground did not have 
much of a way, and our plane felt heavy. So I dropped my lug- 
gagein Benares....... Thus lightened we flew easily enough 
and headed for Allahabad. As we approached the aig the 
low-tlying clouds enveloped us and rain lessened the visibility 
still further, We crossed the Ganga and my eye spotted Anand 
Bhawan and Swaraj Bhawan and many other familiar landmarks. 
Even the Alfred Park looked singularly attractive from above, 
perhaps, because of the monsoon. We flew right over the 
High Court and 1 could see large number of men of law 
sormne inthe verandahs to see this impertinent little plane 
rusn oy. 


And soto Bamrauliin just half an hour from Benares. 
There was little chance of our going further by air that day, 
and I hade good-bye to our pilot, and the gallant little plane 
that had brought us, and decided regretfully to continue my 
journey to Lucknow by the slow-moving railway train. The 
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big air liners usually fly high. The K.L.M. has taken me 
18,000 feet above sea-level, and flown over snow-covered Alps. 
We flew so high even, over the Dead Seain Palestine that 
frost covered our window panes. Once | had a curious experi- 
ence in an Imperial Airways liner flying over the deserts of 
Sind. That was my first experience of long distance flying. It 
was early morning, and the dawn was stealing over the earth. 
I saw stretched out far below me a magnificent snow-field. 
There it was, stretching as far as I could see on every side of 
us, a glistening uniform mass of snow. I rubbed my eyes in 
amazement and looked again. There could be no mistaking it. 
But it was absurd to have snow in Sind. Was it cotton, wool, 
then, masses of it strewn onthe ground? That was an equally 
fantastic notion. We were flying high, and the sky above us 
was clear and blue. Below us also for some thousands of feet 
there was no cloud, and then there was this white shining mass 
apparently covering the ground. The mystery was solved soon 
enough when we came down five thousand feet and lost our- 
selves in the clouds. We emerged out of them, and under 
them, and found we were still flying nearly ten thousand feet 
spat the ground. Flying high one loses touch with the 
earth. 


IT 


Jawaherlal Nehru is a fervent champion of science and 
scientific progress. Although he was given his unqualified co- 
operation to Mahatma Gandhi in his programme of spinning for 
independence, he thinks that industrialization is essential for 
winning independence and making it safe for the coming genera- 
tions of India, He espoused the scientific cause magnificently 
in 1938, when Congress Ministries were in the saddle, and the 
following two short speeches are a thoughtful and thought- 
provoking resume of his scientifico-socialist inclinations : 


BUSINESS OF POLITICS 


Most of us unhappily are too much engrossed in the busi- 
ness of politics to pay much attention to the finer and more 
important aspects of life. That is natural, perhaps,in a nation 
which struggles for national freedom and to rid itself of the 

that prevent norma! growth. Like a person in the gri 
of a disease, it can think only of how to gain health again, an 
this obsession is a barrier to the growth of culture and science. 
We are entangled in our innumerable problems; we are oppres- 
sed by the appalling poverty of our people. But if we had a 


true standard of values we would realize that the silver jubilee 
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of the Indian Science Congress this year is an event of out- 
standing importance, for the Congress represents science, and 
science is the spirit of the age and the dominating factor of the 
modern world. Even more than the present, the future belongs 
to science, and to those who make friends with science and seek 
its help for the advancement of humanity. On this occasion 
of the silver jubilee I should like to send my greeting to the 
Indian Science Congress and to the many distinguished Scien- 
tists, our own countrymen and our visitors from abroad, who 
are assembling in Calcutta. He who has chosen to preside over 
this Congress Session, had to end his life's journey before he 
could come here, but that life itself of distinguished service 
in the cause of science and great achievement has a message for 
all of us. Though Lord Rutherford is not here, his written word 
has come to us, and through the courtesy of the editor I have 
been able to glance through his presidential address. 


Though I have long been a slave driven in the chariot of 
Indian politics, with little leisure for other thoughts, my mind 
has often wandered to the days, when as a student I haunted 
the laboratories of that home of Science—Cambridge. And 
though circumstances made me part company with science, my 
thoughts turned to it with longing. In later days through devious 
processes, I arrived again at science, when | realized that science 
was not only a pleasant diversion and abstraction but was of 
the very texture of life, without which our modern world would 
vanish sway. Politics led me to economics and this led me 
inevitably to science, and the scientific approach to all our 
problems and to life itself. It was science alone that could 
solve these problems of hunger and poverty, of insanitation and 
illiteracy, of superstition and deadening custom and tradition, of 
vast resources running to waste, of a rich country inhabited by 
starving people. 


ROLE OF SCIENCE. 


I have read, therefore, with interest and appreciation Lord 
Rutherford'’s remarks on the role of science in national life, and 
the need of training and maintaining research workers. And 
then, I wondered how far al] this was borne under our present 
scheme of things. Something could done, no doubt even 
now but how little that is what might and should be done. Lord 
Rutherford tells us of the need of national planning and ordered 
development, and all our energy and enthusiasm is wasted 
because of this obstruction. Can we pian on a limited scale for 
limited objectives ? We may do so in some measure, but imme- 
diately we come up against new problems and our plans go 
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away. Life is one organic whole, and it cannot be seperated 
into watertight compartments. The Mississippi Valley Com- 
mittee, writing in their Letter of Transmittal to the Federal 
Administration of Public Works, U.S.A., refer to this planning 
business: “Planning for the use and control of water is plane 
ning of most of the basic functions of life of a nation. We cannot 
plan for water unless we also reconsider the relevant problems 
of the land. We cannot plan for water and land unless we 

‘plan for the whole people. It is of little use to control rivers 
unless we also master the condition which made for the security 
and freedom for the human life. 


And so we are driven back to think of these basic condi- 
tions of human life, of the social system, the economic struc: 
ture. If science isthe dominating factor in modern life, then 
the social system and economic structure must fit in with 
science or itis doomed. Lord Rutherford tells of the need for 
co-operation between the Scientist and the Industrialist. That 
need is obvious. So also is the need for co-operation between 
the Scientist and the Politician. 


I am entirely in favour of a state organization of research. 
1 would also like the state to send out promising Indian students 
in large numbers to foreign countries for scientific and techni- 
cal training. For we have to build India on a scientific founda- 
tion, to develop her industries, to change the feudal character 
of her land system, and bring her agriculture in line with 
modern methods to develop the social services. which she lacks 
so utterly to-day, and to do so many other things that shout out 
to be done. For all this we require a trained personnel. 


I should like our Central and Provincial Governments 
to have expert boards to investigate our problems and suggest 
solutions. A politician dislikes and sometimes suspects the 
scientist andthe expert. But without that experts aid the 
politician can do little. 


And so, I bope, with Lord Rutherford, “that in the days 
to come, India will again become the home of science, not only 
as a form of intellectual activity but also as a means of further- 
ing the progress of her people.” 


Il 


In the course of his address to the National Academy of 
couences  a.ther annual meeting held in Allahabad in 1938, 
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INDUSTRIALIZATION. 


You are men of learning. and many of you have distin- 
Suis’ records in the realm of science. Yet you have honour- 
me. an outsider, with an invitation to participate in this 
annual gathering of yours and J have most willingly accepted 
that invitation. Science and academic halls heave not known 
me for many along year, and fate and circumstances have bed 
me to the dust and din of the market-place, and the field and 
the factory, where men live and toil and suffer. 1 have become 
involved in the great human upheavals that have shaken this 
land of ours in recent years. Yetin spite of the tumult and 
movement that have surrounded me, Ido not come to you 
wholly as a stranger. For I too have worshipped at the s! rine 
of science and counted myself as one of its votaries. 


Who indeed can afford to ignore science to-day. At every 
turn we have to seek its aid, and the whole fabne of the world 
to-day is of its making. During the ten thousend years of 
human civilisation, science came in with one vast sweep a cen- 
rury and a half ago, and during these 150 years it proved more 
revolutionary and explosive than anything that had gone before. 
We who live in this age of science live in an environment and 
under conditions which are totally different from those of the 
pre-scientific age. But few realize this in its completeness, and 
they seek to understand the problems of to day by a reference 
to a yesterday that 1s dead and gone. 


We have vast problems to face and to solve. They will 
not be solved by the politician alone, for they may not have 
he vision or the expert knowledge; they will not be solved 
ty the scientists alone, for they will not have the power to do 
by or the larger outlook which takes everything into its ken. 
sThey can and will be solved by the co-operation of the two 
defined and definite soc'al objective. 


That objective is necessary, for without it our efforts 
are vain and trivial and lack co-ordination. We have seen in 
Soviet Russia how a consciously held objective, backed by a 
co-ordinated effort can change a backward papeiner ial into an 
advanced, industrial state with an ever-rising standard of living. 
Some such method we shall have to pursue if we are to make 


rapid progress. 


The greatest of our problems is that of the land, but 
intimately connected with it is that of Industry, And si 
by side with these go the social services, All of these 
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have to be tackled together and co-ordinated together. This is 
@ vast undertaking, bac it will have to be shouldered. 


THE CONGRESS RESOLUTION. 


Soon after the formation of Congress Min‘sries, in 
August last, the Working Committee of the Congress passed 
a resolution which should interest scientists and experts. I 
should like, therefore, to draw your attention toit. It ran thus: 


“The Working Commitee recommends to the Congress 
Ministries the appointment of a Commitee of Experts to consider 
ufgent and vital problems, the solution of which ts necessary 
to any scheme of nationa! reconstruction and sovtal platning. 
Such solution will require extensive surveys and the collection 
of data as well as clearly-defined social objective. Many of 
these problems cannot be dealt with effectively on a ptuovincial 
basis and the interests of adjoining provinces are interlinked 
Comprehensive river surveys are necessary for the formulation 
of a policy to prevent disastrous floods, to utilize the water 
for purposes of irrigation, to consider the problem =f soil 
erosion, to eradicate malaria, and for the development of hydro- 
electric and other schemes. For this purpose, the whole river 
valleys will have to be surveyed and investigated, and large-scale 
state planning resorted to, The development and control of 
industries require also joint and co-ordinated action on the 
part of several provinces. The Working Committee advises, 

efore that to begin with an inter-Provincial Committee of 
Experts be appointed to consider the general nature ot the 
problems to be taced, and to suggest how and in what order 
these should be tackled. The Expert Committee may suggest 
the formation of special committee or boards to consider each 
such problem separately and to advise the Provincial Govern- 
ments concerned as to the joint action to be undertaken.” 


The rest of resolution dealt with the sugar industry. 
Something bas been done in this latter respect, a Power, Alcohol 
and other Committee have been appointed, but I wish more 
had been done. I should iike an aggressive and wide-spread 
tackling of our problems by experts. I should like Museums 
and permanent exhibitions for the education of our masses, 
especially the peasantry, to grow up in every district. I 
remember the worderful Peasant Museums [| saw in the 
U.S. S. R. and compare them with pitiful agricultural exhibi- 
tions that are organised here from time to time. I also remem- 
ber vividly chat splendid and astonishing museum, the 
Deutsches Museum at Munich, and wonder rather wistfully 
when some such thing will grow up in India. 
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It is for this Academy of Sciences to take a lead in all 
such matters and to advise the Government thereon. The 
Government should co-operate with them and help them, and 
take full advantage of their expert knowledge. But the Academy 
must not just wait for the Government to take the initiative 
in everything. It is the business of the Government to take the 
initiative, but it is also the business of the scientists to take 
the intiative themselves, We cannot wait for each other. We 
must get a move on. 


And so having taken up so much of your time, I commend 
you to your labours, and hope that you will have the privilege 
of serving India and helping in the progress and advancement 
of her people. 


IV 


SECOND WORLD WAR 


In this short speech delivered on the eve of Second World 
War, Jawaharlal declares that the people of India are profoundly 
interested in international affairs, but Indian Nationalism is 

entirely different from the aggressive nationalism of dictatorial 
countries. Independent India will be a shoulder of strength 
to the feltering powers of democracy. and it is in the interest 
of Britain that India should be an independent and powerful 
country. 


Nationalism is in il] odour to-day in the West, and has 
become the parent of aggressiveness, intolerance and brutal 
violence. All that is reactionary seeks shelter under that 
name—Fascism, Imperialism, race bigotry and the crushing 
of that free spirit of inquiry which gave the semblance of 
greatness to Europe in the nineteenth century. Culture 
succumbs before its onslaught and civilisation decays. Democracy 
and freedom are its pet aversions and in its name innocent men, 
women and children in Spain are bombed to death, and fierce 
race persecution takes place. Yet it was Nationalism that 
built up the nations of Europe a hundred vears or more ago and 
provided the background for that civilisation whose end seems 
to be drawing near. And itis Nationalism which is the driving 
force to-day in the countries of the East which suffer under 
foreign domination and seek freedom. To them it brings unity 
and vitality and a lifting of the burdens of the spirit which sub- 
jection entails. There is a virtue in it up to a certain stage; till 
then it is a progressive force adding to human freedom. But 
even then it is a narrowing creed and a nation seeking freedom 
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like a person who is sick can think of little besides its own 
struggle and its own misery. 


India has been no exception to this rule and often in the 
intensity of her struggle. she has forgotten the world and 
thought only in terms of herselt. But as strength came to her 
and confidence born of success she began to look beyond her 
frontiers. The increasing interest she has taken in the problems 
of the world is a measure of the growth of her nationalist 
movement. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Perhaps nothing is so surprising in India to-day as this 
anxious interest in foreign affairs and the realisation that her own 
struggle for freedom is a part of the world struggle And this 
interest is by no means confined to the intelligensia, but goes 
deep down tothe worker, the petty shopkeeper and even to a 
small extent tothe peasant. The invasion of Manchuria by 
Japan, which had so far been popular with Indians, began 
to be disliked. The rape of Abyssinia by Italy was deeply 
felt and resented, The tragic events of Central Europe 
produced profound impression. But most of all India fele, 
almost as a personal sorrow, the revolt against the Republic 
of Spain and the invasion of China, with all their attendant 
horrors. Thousads of demonstrations were held in favour of 
Spain and China and out of our poverty we extended our 
belping hand to them in the shape of food and medical missions. 


This reaction in India was not due primarily to humani. 
tarian reasons, but to growing realisation of the significance 
ot the conflicts in the world, and to an intelligent self-interest. 
We saw in Fascism the mirror of the Imperialism from which 
we had suffered, and in the growth of Fascism we saw defeat 
for freedom and democracy, for which we struggled with our 
long experience of British Imperialism. We distrusted the 
asturance so often given, of British support of collective security 
of League of Nations. 


Because of this we followed, perhaps with greater clarity 
than elsewhere, the development of British foreign policy 
towards co-operation with the Fascist Powers, and our opposi- 
tion to British Imperialism became a part of our opposition to 
all Imperialism and Fascism. 


“To this British foreign policy we were entirely opposed 
and yet as parts of the empire, we were bound by it, By resolu- 
tion, and public declaration we dissociated ourselves from it, 
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and endeavoured in such ways as were open to us to develop 
our foreign policy. The medical mission that we rent to 
China or the foodstuffs that went from India to Spain were 
our methods of asserting our foreign policy and dissociating 
ourselves from that of Britain. We laid down further our line 
of action in the event of World War breaking out. It was for 
the people of India to determine whether India would join a 
wat or not, and any decision imposed upon us by Britain would 
be resisted. Nor were we prepared on any account to permit 
our resources to be exploited for an imperialist war. 


The Indian nationalist movement has stood for many 
ears for full independence and severance of our tie with the 
ritish Empire. Recent events in Europe have made this an 

urgent necessity for us. We must control our foreign policy, 
our finances and our defences, and have perfect freedom 
to develop our contacts with the other countries. 


Foreign affairs are thus casting their long shaaow over 
the Indian national struggle, and the growing consciousness of 
this makes India look at the world with an ever-increasing 
interest. She thinks of the day, which may not be long distance 
when she will be a free country, and already she prepares 
mentally for that change. The British Empire is fading away 
before our eyes, and everyone knows thatic cannot hold India 
in subjection for long. Responsible statesmen in England no 
doubt realize this, and yet it 1s exceedingly difficult for them to 
give up the assumptions and mental atmosphere of a century 
ago, and adapt themselves to what logic tells them is the 
inevitable end. 


THE DILEMMA OF BRITAIN, 


That is the dilemma of Britain to-day. There are only two 
courses open to her in regard to India. The natural and the 
logical course is to recognise what must be and adapt herself 
rere to it. This means the immediate recognition of 
ndia's right to self-determination on the basts of complete 
freedom, and the drawing up of Iodia’s constitution by a 
Constituent Assembly consisting of her elected representatives. 
Such a decision and immediate steps taken to implement it. 
would immediately bring about a psychological change, and 
the old atmosphere of conflict and hostility would give place to 
a spirit of co-operation. India. achieving her independence 
in this way would not look unfavourably to certain privileges 
in the matter of trade and commerce being granted to Britain. 
She might even accept certain financial burdens which in justice 
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should not fall on her. We would be willing to pay this price 
for freedom with pleasure, for the cost of conflict will in any 
event be much greater. India would also be a friend and 
colleague in world affairs, provided Britain stood for freedom 
and democracy. 


The other course is to keep India in subjection aad 
attempt to impose vital decisions on her. This would inevitably 
lead to major conflict with Indian nationalism, It might delay 
Indian freedom for a while, but certainly it would not delay 
it for very long; and it is possible that the conflict itself 
might precipitate matters. It was no easy matter for the 
British Government to suppress the last civil disobedience 
movement. To-day the Congress and the National Movement 
are far stronger than they have ever been, and Britain, on th. 
other hand, thanks to Mr. Chamberlain's policy, is dangerously 
near toimpatience in foreign affairs. That does not mean that 
Britain cannot strike bard at India. Sbe can certainly do so, 
but it will be a very difficult task to undertake, and if inter- 
national crisis intervenes as it might, it will be a perilous one. 
I¢.is not surprising, therefore, that the British Government 
have no desire whatever to force a conflict in India. ey 

welcome a settlement with the National Congress. 
if it is genuinely attempted, and is to be successful, means ae 
up to all the implications of the first two courses adele 
above. British Imperialism by its very nature is unable to do 
‘this. The British Government will, therefore, at all costs, avoid 
the first course. 


_ That is the dilemma and there is no middle course except 
one of marking time. But time runs fast in this age of dictators, 
and events follow one another with a startling rapidity. 
At any moment the edifice of “appeasement”, which Mr. 

berlain has built up so laboriously even at ‘the cost of 
— gations and individuals hold most dear, might collapse 
Hane, catastrophe. What of India then? What will 
do? That is the question that often worries British 
statesmen. For it will matter a great deal what India does. 
India will make a difference. 


V 


extract from Jawaharlal Nehru's ine at 

in Gorakhpur Prison on Novemee = is Gendt fe fr 
the Individual Satyagraha launched by placa 
oppose Britain's war efforts. In this speech Jawaharlal ° 


Fe 
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symbol of nationalism” lucidly explains to the prosecution judge 
the ‘‘symbol of imperialism” why the British Government Las no 
tight to drag India into the war without consulting the 
representatives of the Indian people. 


LIQUIDATING IMPERIALISM. 


It is not my intention to give details of the many errors 
and mistakes in these reports. That would mean rewritin 
them completely. That would waste your time, sir, an 
mine and would serve little purpose. I am not here to 
defend myself and perhaps, what I say in this statement, will 
make your task easier. I do not yet know the exact nature 
of the charge against me. I gather that it has something to do 
with the Defence of India Rules and that it relates to my 
reference to war and to the attempts being made to compe! 
the people of India not to take part in the war efforr. If that 
is so, I shall glady admit the charge. It is not necessary to go 
to garbled reports to find out what I or other Congressmen say 
in regard to India and the war. The se ag resolutions and 
statements, ca:efully and precisely-worded, are there for all 
the world to know. By those resolutions and statements I 
stand, and I consider it my duty to take the message of the 
Congress to the people of India. 


If I was chosen, or if before me Shri Vinoba Bhave was 
chosen for this purpose, it was not to give expression to our 
individual views. We were symbols who spoke the mind of 
India in the name of India, or, at any rate, of a vast number 
of people of India. As individuals we may have counted for 
little, but as such symbols and representatives of the Indian 
people we counted for a great deal. In the name of those 
people we asserted their mght to freedom and to decide for 
themselves whar they should do and what they would not do; 
we challenged rhe right of any other authority, by whomsoever 
constituted, to deprive them of this right and to force its will 
upon them. No individual or group of individuals, not deriving 
authority from the Indian people and not responsible to them in 
any way, should impose their will upon them and thrust the 
hundreds of millions of India. without any reference to them 
or their representatives, into a mighty war which was noone of 
their seeking, It was amazing and full of significance that this 

d be done in the name of freedom and self-determination 
and Memoeracy, for which it was alleged the war was bei 
waged, 
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WE WILL NO LONGER BE SLAVES. 


We were slow in coming to our final conclusions; we 
aesitated and parleyed, we sought a way out honourable to 
all the parties concerned. We failed, and the inevitable con: 
clusion was forced upon us that, so far as the British Govern- 
ment or their representatives were concerned, we were still 
looked upon as chattel to do their will and to continue to be 
exploited in their imperialist structure: that was a position 
which we could never tolerate, whatever the consequence. 


There are very few persons in India. I suppose, whether 
they are Indians or Englishmen, who have for years past so 
consistently raised their voice against Fascism and Nazism as | 
have done. My whole nature rebelled sgainst them, and on 
many an occasion [I vehemently criticized the pro-Fascist and 
appeasement policy of the British Government Ever since the 
invasion of Manchuria. and subsequently in Abyssinia, Central 
Europe, Spain and China, I saw with pain and anguish how 
country after country was betrayed in the name of this neces 
ment and how the lamps of liberty were being put out. I realiz- 
ed that imperialism, or else its own ideological foundations 
were weakened. It had to choose between this liquidating it- 
self in favour of democratic freedom. There was no middle 
way. 


So long as appeasement applied to Manchuria, Abyssinia, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Spain and Albania, to ‘‘far-away countries 
about which few people had ever heard,’ asthe then Prime 
Minister of England put it, did not matter much and was faith- 
fully pursued. But when it came nearer home and threatened 
the British Empire itself the clash came and war began. 


Again there were two alternatives before the British 
Government and each Government engaged in the war, to 
continue to function in the old imperialist way or to end this 
in theis domains and become the leaders of the urge for free- 

revolutionary change the world over. They chose the 
former, ft h they still talked in terms of freedom and it was 
even in words limited to Europe and evidently meant freedom 
to carry on with their Empire in the old way. Not even peril 
and disaster have weakened their intention to hold on to their 
Empire and enforce their will upon subject people. 


In India we have hada year of war government. The 
people's elected Legislatures have been suspended and ignored 
and a greater and more widespread autocracy prevails bere 
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anywhere else in the world. Recent measures have suppressed 
to give facts and opinions. If this is the prelude to the freedom 
that is promised us, or to the “New Order’ about which so 
much is said, then we can well imagine what the later stages 
will be when England emerges as a tull-blooded Fascist State. 


This war hasled already to widespread destruction and 
will Jead to even greater horror and misery. With those who 
suffer we sympathize deeply and in all sincerity. But unless 
the war has a revolutionary aim of ending the present order 
and substituting something based on freedom and co. operation. 
it will lead to a continuation of war and utmost destruction. 


HWY WE MUST DISSOCIATE. 


That is why we must dissociate ourselves from this war 
and advise our people to do likewise and not help in any way 
with money or men. This is our bounden duty. But even 
epart from this, the treatment accorded to the Indian people 
during the past year by the British authorities, the latter's 
attempt to encourage every disruptive and reactionary ten- 
dency, their forcible realization of money for the war from even 
the poor of India and their repeated effronts to Indian nation- 
alism, are such that we can never forget or ignore. No self- 
respecting people can tolerate such behaviour and the people 
of India have no intention ot tolerating it. I stand betore you, 
Sir, as an individual being tried for certain offences against the 
State. You area symbol of chat Stare. But 1am something 
more than an individual also; I, too, am a symbol at the present 
moment, a symbol of Indian nationalism, resolved to break 
away from the British Empire and achieve the Indepéndence of 
India. It is not me that you are seeking to judge and condemn, 
but rather the hundred of millions of the people of India, and 
that is a large task even tor a proud Empire. Perhaps it may be 
that, though I «m standing before you on my trial, it is the 
British Empire itself that is on its trial before the bar of the 
world. There are more powerful forces at work in the world 
to-day than courts of law, there are elemental urges for 
and food and security which are moving vast masses of the 
people, and history is being moulded by them. The future 
recorder of this histury might well say chat in hour of supreme 
trial the Government of Britain and the people of Britain failed 
because they could not adavt themselves to a changing world. 
He may muse over the fate of empire which has always fallen 
‘because of this weakness and call it destiny. Certain causes 
inevitably produce certain results. We know the causes, the 
results are inexorably in their train. 





CHAPTER XI 
POINTS ON THE COMPASS 


“England's relation to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru ts @ matter for 
the whole world,”’ 


— Pearl S. Buck, 


Points on the Compass 


How goes the night ? 

Midnight has still to come, 

Down ia the court the torch is blazing bright . 
I bear far of f the throbbrag of che drum. 


~-A Chinese folksong. 


The Captain of Destiny has securely fixed all the vital 
points on the political compass for the vessel of Independence 
to sail through safely to its goal. These tndices were clarified 
by Jawaharlal at a metting held in London on February 4,1936 
under the auspices of the Indian Conciliation Group. 


Mr, Chairman and friends, tirst of all may I point out 
that, although I happen to have been elected the President of 
the next session of the Indian National Congress. I do not 
speak in any such capacity but entirely on my own behalf. 
In any event I should not have been abl> to speak as President 
of the Congress. but that is especially so because [{ have been 
really cut off from my colleagues and the leaders of the Cong- 
ress Movement in India for a number of years, and it is 
difficult for me to get into touch with living currents of thoughe 
in India without being in that country for sometine. 


These questions that have been framed are fairly com- 
prehensive. One could say a great deal about them or deal 
with them briefly. I suppose it would be best if I tried to 
deal with them fairly briefly. because there ts not very much 
time at our disposal this afternoon, and I[ shall try (although 
I am not likely to succeed) to say only that which 1s pertinent 
to the subjects dealt with in the questions, 


(1) With regard tothe first question: “Will you outline 
what is meant by the term ‘Complete independence for India‘ ?” 
presumably the reference is to this phrase occuring in the frst 
Article of the Congress Constituticn. Therein it refers, 
I take it to the political side only and not to the economic 
side. Of course, the Congress as a whole is beginning to 
think on economic lines also and otherwise develop its 
economic policy. and some of us, including myself, think 
much more on the lines of economic freedom than on the 
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line of political freedom. Obviously economic freedom in- 
cludes political freedom. But defining this phrase simply in 
its political sense, a8 it occurs in the Congress Constitution, 
it means national freedom, not only domestic but foreign 
financial, military :.e. control of the military and control of 
foreign affairs; in other words, whatever national freedom 
usually signifies. That does not mean necessarily that we ley 
stress ol: an isolation of India or a breaking away of India 
from such associations as might exist with England or with 
other countries, but it does mean—the word “independence” 
is used specially to lay stress on the fact—that we want to 
break the imperialist connection with Britain. If imperialism 
survives in England, we must part from England because so 
long as imperialism survives in England. the only connection 
between England and India 1s likely to be the connection of an 
imperialist domination in India in some form or other. It may 
become vaguer and vaguer ; it may become less obvious than it 
is; it may even not be obvious on the political side and yet be 
very powerful on the economic side. Therefore, in terms of 
imperialist Britain. the independece of India means the separa- 
tion of India from England Personally I can conceive and 
welcome the idea of a close association between India and 
England on terms other than those of imperialism. 


(2) The second question is :—'""Do you recognize the need 
for an intermediate period of transition, and, if so, does the 
India Actin any way meet this? If not, what are the next 
steps to be taken ?” Whenever any change comes about, 
inevitably there are all manner of intermediate and transitional 
hases, but often it so happens that che structure of government 

comes rather petrified and does not change rapidly enough, 
while economic and other changes are inevitably going on, 
because economic changes do not wait for laws and enact- 
menta; they go on while the structure does not change. The 
result is that in extreme cases there are big upheavals which 
forcibly change the structure, and those are called revolutions, 
but even in that case there are transition periods. I take this 
question refers more to the structure of government than to 
any intermediate period and itis theretore difficult to answer, 
because that depends on so many tactors. It depends partly on 
us but largely on the British Government and largely on various 
forces, national and international. Obviously if there was a 
mutual arrangement between Britain and the people of India 
there would inevitably be transitional stages in the process of 
reaching that goal. It might take along tame, but there would 
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have to be some steps in the process: one cannot suddenly 
and all at once bring about a big change. On the other hand 
if chere is no possibility of a change being brought about by 
mutual agreement, then there are likely to be upheavals, and 
itis difficult to say what the result of an upheaval will be. 
It depends on the size of the upheaval: it depends on the 
great economic forces that cause the upheaval, and any- 
thing might happen. because, as | conceive it, the fundamental 
problem of India really is economic in its various aspects. 
The chief problem is the land problem, with its enormous 
amount of unemployment and over- pressure on land, and con- 
nected with thatis the industrial problem, because probably 
if one tries to solve the land problem one will have to con- 
sider the question of industry. There are also many other 
problems, such as unemployment inthe middle classes, and 
they will really have to be tackled all together, so that they may 
fit into each other, and not individually and separately. 


All these problems have to be tackled for many reasons, 
but the fundamental reason is that the economic situation is 
growing worse andthe condition of the vast masses is going 
further and further down. They cannot be tackled by merely 
changing the political struccure at the top. The political 
structure might be such as to help usin tackling the problems, 
and the real test of the political structure is this: Does it 
help us and will it make easier for us to tackle these problems 
and solve them ? 


With regard to an intermediate period, therefore, all one 
can say is that there is bound to be some intermediate period. 
We are passing through an intermediate period now, but whe- 
ther the development is going to be by arrangement or agree- 
ment or by sudden jumps or big jumps, the future alone can 
show. 


In India the Congress and some groups outside the Con- 
ress have suggested that the proper and democratic way to 
eal with the political aspect of the problem is by means of a 
Constituent Assembly, that is to say, fundamentally the people 
of India should decide the Constitution of India; they do not 
admit that the people of India should remain merely passive 
agents of a foreign authority in regard to the drawing up of 
such a Constitution. The only way in which the desires of the 
people of India can take shape is through some such Consti- 
tuent Assembly. To-day that is not a feasible proposition, 
simply because it cannot be put into effect unless the British 
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Government itself decides to put an end to its domination in 
India and leave the Indian people to develop their own Con- 
stitution, or, whether the British Government so decides or 
not, the pressure of events brings it about, because a real 
Constituent Assembly involves ultimately or. in fact, 1n the 
near future after it is formed, the end of British domination in 
India. A Constituent Assembly does not mean merely a group 
of so-called leaders coming together and drawing up a Consti- 
tution. The whole idea behind the Constituent Assembly is 
this : that it should be elected by means of an aduit franchise, 
men and women together, so that there should be really mass 
representation, in order to give effect to the economic urges of 
the masses. The present difficulty is that a number of upper 
middle-class people sit down and, instead of talking in terms of 
economics, they discuss the question of offices in the new Con- 
stitution and who will be appointed to them: there is a desire 
to share in the spoils of office. in patronage and so forth, which 
the new Constitution might bring, and that partly gives rise 
to the communal problem. If the mass elements take part in 
the election of the Constituent Assembly, obviously they will 
not be interested in getting jobs in the new Constitution ; they 
are interested in their own economic troubles and attention 
will immediately be given to social and economic issues, whilst 
some of the other problems, which appear to loom large but 
are fundamentally not important, will recede into the back. 
ground, like the communal problem. 


The second part of the question 15: Does the India Act 
in any way meet the need for an intermediate period of transi- 
tion ? I have just said the test of a Constitution 1s this: 
Whether it helps us to solve the economic problems, which 
face us and which are the real problems. The India Act. as 
you perhaps know, has been criticized from almost every 
possible angle by almost every possible group in India, mode- 
rate or advanced, I doubt if it has any friends ar all in India. 
If there are a few persons who are prepared to tolerate it, 
either they cet to the big vested interest in Indiaor they 
are people who by sheer habic tolerate everything that the 
British Government does. Apart from these people, almost 
every political group in India has taken the strongest exception 
tothe India Act. They all object to it and have criticized i 
in very great detail, and the general feeling is that, far from 
helping us, it really takes us back and it binds our hands and 
feet so tightly that we cannot get a move on. All the vested 
interests in Britain and in India have found such a permanent 
place in this Act that any substantial, social or economic change 
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or politial change becomes almost impossible, short of revolution. 
On the one hand, under the India Act we cannot even endeav- 
our to make substantial economic changes; on the other hand, 
we cannot change the India Act itself. You must not think 
that in the India Act we are getting some democratic instrument 
which can be developed into something better. That is not so. 
You must not apply the analogy of the various steps taken in 
the Dominions—in Canada and in Australia—in the early stages 
of the development of self-government in those countries. The 
problems there were simple: there were simple communities to 
be dealt with, and, whatever the steps taken were, there was 
room for inevitable development, and that development did take 
place. That does not apply to India ar all. To-day India has 
not to face asimple problem; it has to face a very complicated 
economic problem and the decision to be taken on that problem 
cannot be postponed. Secondly, the India Act is such that it 
cannot be developed Of course, there can be development 
from time to time it the Britith Government itself changes the 
India Act but, as icis, evenif 99 or 100 per cent, of the people 
of India want to change it they cannot do so. It has no seeds of 
change in it; 1f 18 a pesmanent fixing of chains of the vested 
intereston the Indian people. The only choice that is offered to 
the Indian people 1s to submit to it or, if they want to change it, 
to revolt against it in some form or other. Therefore the 
India Act does not in any way meet the need for an intermediate 
period of transition. Under the Act a wider electorate is 
created, and chat 18 a desirable thing, but it 1s the only desirable 
toning in the Act. 


(3) The third question is: “What 1s the relation of the 
Indian problem in regard to the world problem? Does the 
League of Nations help in this connection? I think that nearly 
all the major problems that we have to face in the world to- 
day—in Europe or Iniia or China or America—are intimately 
connected together, and it is really difficult to understand any 
one of them or ultimately to solve any one of them without 
thinking of the other problems. The different parts of the 
world to-day are becoming extraordinarily interrelated with 
each other, and events which happenin one part of the world 
immediately react and interact upon the other parts of the 
world If there is a big thing such as an international war, 
obviously the whole world is upset. If there is an economic 
crisis—we have had a very big one in the last few years—thar 
affects the whole world. These big waves and movements affect 
the whole world, obviously the Indian problem is intimately 
connected with other problems. Anything big that happens in 
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India obviously affects the whole British group of nations 
British imperialism. Anything that affects British :mperialism 
makes a great difference in the world, because British 1mperial- 
ism to-day 1s a very 1mportant factorin worid politics. So far 
as India 18 concerned, it 1s a well-known fact that India has had 
the greatest influence on British foreign policy in the last 
hundred years or so. During the Napolemc period India loomed 
large: although perhaps when you read about the Napoleonic 
campaigns you find that India is seldom mentioned, it was in the 
background all the time. Whertherit was the Crimean War 
or the occupation of Egypt, always there was the question of 
India in the background and the routesto India. The routes 
to India have often been before British statesmen. Perhaps 
some of you mav remember that even after the Great War 
there was an idea, fosterea by Mr Winston Churchill and some 
of the leading figuresin British public lite. of having an enor- 
mous Middle Eastern Empire from the borders of India to 
Constantinople, bit that at time. after the war, all chat 
area was in British occupation; Persia was in British occu- 
pation, and so were Mesorotamia, Palestine, parts of Arabie, 
and Constantinople. Therefore the tdea was noe such a 
fanciful one as it seems to be now, but various. things 
haprened to prevent its taking share; there was the Soviet 
Government and there were events in Turkey and Persia and 
so forth, and the whole thing was upset by vatrous developments 
Even so the object of the British Government was to control 
the land route to India, because the land roure was becoming 
important, owing to the development of acrorlanes and motor 
trafic. The question of Mosul nearly brceught abou: conflict 
between Turkey and England, chiefly because Mosul! dominates 
the Jand route to India. 


Therefore from many points of view, the question of India 
affects world problems very greatly. Anything that happens to 
India inevitably affects other countries. 


With regard to che league of Nations in this connection 
the League ot Nations might perhaps help India it the Indian 
viewpoint was put before it properly and pressed betore 1t. 
but so far the position has been that India has really nothing 
to do with the League ot Nations except that it 1s represented 
on the League. [he so called Indian representatives on the 
League of Nations are nominated by the Government of India 
in consultation with the British Government so that they really 
represent on the League the viewpoint of the British Govern- 
ment; they do not represent in the slightest Indian public 
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opinion. Therefore you might say that India is not represented 
atallonche League of Nations, but that the British Govern- 
ment gets an extra representative, If India could be properly 
represented, I suppose the League of Nations would do some 
good, although fundamentally the League of Nations, ot course, 
IS an Organization fcr the maintenance ct the status guoin the 
world, and obviously the Indian people desire to change 
their status quo. Therefore, if thev laid any fundamental 
proposition before the League of Nations, 1¢ would probably 
be barred under some section of the Covenant or of the 
rules under which the League tunctions, on the ground that 
it would interfere with the domestic policy of the British 
Empire, 


(4) With regard to the fourth question : ‘How far 1s 
the communal! problem due to economic causes? This question 
perhbaps1is not properly framed (1 am partly responsible tor 
thar), in the sense that the communal question ts not tundamen- 
tally due to economic causes It hasan economic background 
which often intluences it, but itis due much more to political 
causes. Jtais not due to religious causes: I should like you to 
remember chat. Religious hostility or antagonism has very 
little to do with communal question. It has something to do 
with the communal question in that there is a slight background 
of religious hostlicy which has in the past sometimes given r se 
to conflict and sometimes to broken heads, in the case of 
processions and so. forth, but the present communal question 
1s nota religious one. although sometimes it exploits religicus 
sentiment and there is trouble, IJtis a political question of the 
upper middle classes which has arisen partly because of the 
atcempts ot che British Government to weaken the national 
movement or tuo create rifts init, and partly because of the 
prospect of poutical power coming into India and the upper 
classes desiring to share in the spoils of office. It 18 to this 
extent economic, that the Mohammadans, the Muslims, are on 
the whole the poorer community as compared with the Hindus. 
Sometimes you fnd that the creditors are the Hindus and the 
debrors the Mohammadans; sometimes the landlords are 
Hindus and the tenants are Mohammadans. Of course, the 
Hindus are tenants also, and they form the majority of the 
population. It sometimes happens that a conflict is really 
between a money-lender and his debtors or between a landlord 
and his cenants, butit 1s reported in the Press and it assumes 
importance aS a communal conflict between Hindus and 
Mohammadans. Fundamentally this communal problem isa 
problem of the conflict between the members of the upper 
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middle class Hindus and Muslims for jobs and power under 
the new Constitution. It does not affec: the masses at all. 
Not a single communal demand has the least reference to any 
economic issues in [ndia or has the least reference to the masses. 
It you examine the communal demands, you will see that they 
refer only to seats in the Legisiarure or to various kinds of jobs 
which might be available in the future 


(5) The next question: “What a!ternative method would 
you use for dealing with the situation on the North-West 
Frontier ? And similarly for the situation in Bengal?" Briefly 
put, the alternative method I would suggest is the method of 
conciliation plus some kind of effort to deal with the problem 
On economic lines, vecause fundamentally the difficulty of the 
frontier men is scarcity. They live ina hard country, on the 
mountain sides, and they come down in search ot food and loot. 
Personally I do not think the trontier problem 1s very difhcult 
of solution. Ita proper and friendly approach is made, 1 think 
it ought to be solved fairly easily. Asa matter of fact, my own 
impression is that a similar—not exactly the same, but a similar 
—problem was faced inthe nineteenth century by the Russian 
Government, that 18 to say, the old Tsarist Government, because 
their frontier was fairly near and they had to deal with more 
or less the same type of people. So far as I know, they never had 
any great difficulty in dealing with them: certainly they did 
not have the amount of difficulty that the British Government 
has had for a hundred yearsorso If one thing 1s obviuus It 1s 
this, that the British Government's trontier policy has been a 
dismal and total failure. If they are unable to settle the frontier 
question after having deale with it for generations, having had 
every year, or every other year, a military expedition witb 
slaughter and bombing and all the rest of it, obviously there 1s 
something wanting in their policy. The Tsarist Government 
never had to face all the difficulties which the British Govern- 
ment has to face, the reason being, I think, chat the Tsarist 
Government made it possible for the frontier men to lead a 
more normal life: they tried to colonize them, to settle 
them on the land. I am only putting this forward as a 
she ‘ei Ido not know enough about the matter to state 
definitely why the Tsarist Government did not have the same 
difficulty that the British Government has in dealing with the 
frontier men. Anyhow, the population involved is not large. 
and it should not be difficult to deal with them on economic 
lines, so that this ecOnomic urge might disappear. For the 
rest, obviously the approach must be friendly and not like the 
recent approach of the Italians in Abyssinia. That kind of 
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approach has failed completely. The frontier men are very 
brave people ; they do not very much care whether they live 
or die, but they do not like to he dominated. They are free- 
dom-loving people, as mountain people often are and the 
British Government has not been able to subdue them per- 
manently. It can conquer them trom time to time but it can- 
not subdue them. 


With regard to a friendly approach, for years past Mr. 
Gandhi has been tnvited by the frontier people to goto them | 
believe he went to the Frontier Province some years ago, bur 
he has never crossed the trontier or gone right uptoir. His 
name. however, is very well known on both sides of the trontier. 
He ts very pooular with the frontier men and repeated invita- 
tions have been extended to him co visit them, but the Govern- 
ment has not allowed himtodoso. Hedid not want to goin 
defiance of the order: of the Government; he did not want to 

f invite conflict on that issue. so whenever he wanted to go he 
‘ always referred the matter tothe Viceroy orthe Government 
of India, saying: “I have been asked togothere and I should 
like to go,” and he always got the same answer, to this effect 
“We strongly advise you notto go.” That was almost tanta- 
mount to an order, and so he has not gone. Apart from Mr. 
Gandhi, the great leader of the Frontier Province, Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan, has quite an extraordinary influence and vopu- 
larity all over that region. It is astounding how he has become 
such a tremendous figure in that area That in itself, of course. 
was quite sufficient to make the British Government dislike him 
intensely. A man who has sucha commanding influence dver 
these turbulent Pathans is aman who will not be liked by any 
‘Government agency. He, therefore, spends his time in prison ; 
he isin prison at the present moment After two or three 
years of detention without trial he caine out lase year, but he 
was out for only three months; and then he was sent back ro 
prison for atwo years sentence, which he is serving now As 
you perhaps know, he is a member of the highest Congress 
Executive He is one of the most popular men not only on the 
frontier but inthe whole of India. You will realize from his 
name that he is a Mohammadan and not a Hindu. He 13s one 
of the greatest Muslim leaders of the masses in India. He 
occupies one of the highest positions in the Congress movement. 
You must remember that the Congress movement, althcugh it 
is inevitably composed chiefly of Hindus, has a very stiff back- 
ing of Muslims. Therefore if Abdul Ghaffar Khan and Mr. 
Gandhi did go tothe Frontier, | think they would have the 
most magnificent reception there, and they could discuss the 
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Frontier problem there with others. [ donot think 1t would be 
very difficult to solve that problem. I do not mean to say that 
such a visit would put an endtoall troubles; thatis absurd. 
Certain troubles will arise again and again, but the toundations 
ot stability could be laid, and if some economic remedies were 
also apphed. I think an end ccuid be definitely put to this recur- 
ring trouble. 


With regard to Bengal, terrorism in Bengal has gained far 
greater prominence and advertisement than it really deserves. 
That it has existed there, and that it exists there now to some 
extent 1s undeniable, but, after all, when you come to think of 
it, if ina country like India or a great province like Bengal one 
or two terrorist acts are co:nmitred in the course ot two or 
three years (in the last two veats, I think, none have taken 
place and inthe year before there were one or two), although 
it 1s deplorable, it 3s not such a terrible thing. We must not 
lose our sense of proportion inthis matter. That isthe first 
fact | wancto put before you. Secondiv, so far as my know- 
ledge goes (obviously I have no direct immediate knc wledge. 
because I have beenin prison tor two or three vears), tuere is 
really no organized terrorist movement now. There was, but 
Ido not think there is now in Bengal or elsewhere in India. 
Idonot mean by that that peope in Bengal or elsewhere do 
not believe in methods of violence : there are many who believe 
in methods of violence and revolution, burt [think that even 
those who used to believe in acts of terrorism do not do so now: 
thatis to sav the old terrorists, or many of them, sall think 
that in all probability some kind ot armed violence might be 
necessary to hight the dominating power, but they rhink in 
terms of insurrection, violence, of some kind of organized 
revolt; they do not think in terms of throwing bombs or shoot- 
ing down people. Many of them, I chink, were drawn complere- 
ly away tromthe terrorst movement by Mr. Gandhi's peace. 
tul movement, but even those who remained turued away trom 
the purely terrorist atutude, which, as you know, 1s avery 
infantile aterude in political movements. When a national 
movement begins there is always a certain background of senti- 
ment, helplessness and hopelessness, which drives an excited 
youth to an actof terrorism, bur, as the movement develops 
and goes stronger, the energy of the people is directed towards 
otganized activity, towards mass action, and so forth. That 
has happened in India, and inevitably the terrorist movement 
has practically ended, but the extraordinary amount of terrible 
repression that has gone onin Bengal inevitably gives rise to 
some reprisals on the part of the old terrorist group. For 
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instance, an individual mav becoine exceedingly bitter because 
ot certain things that have happened to his own triends 1n 
his own city. Terrible things are happening there, and asa 
reaction the individual or twoor three individuals may decide 
oa an act of reprisal directed towards the person who did 
those things. “hat has nothing to do with terrorism as an 
organization : it 18 purely an individual act of reprisal. Such 
anact of terrorism sometimes occuts, bur. as I have said, even 
thac has not happened for the last two years. Again, the old 
terrorists are more or less well-known to the police. Many ot 
them are interned or imprisoned and many of them have been 
executed, but a number of them. I suppose, are still about. I 
met one of them two or three years ago. He was a big man 
in the terrorist movement in the old daysand he came two 
see meand said: “I amdefinitely of opinion that these acts 
of terrorism are no good [ do not want todo them. I am 
inducing my people not todo then But what am Ito do? 
Iam hunted Itke a dog. I go about from place to place. [ know 
that whenever I am caught I shall have to suffer the death 
penalty. | do not propose to dothat. When I am caughte, I 
shall shoot tn selt-detence.” One often finds that itis when an 
old terrorist has been rounded up or 1s onthe point of being 
caught that he shoors. The net closes round him, and he 
prefers shooting and being shot and dying in that way to being 
sent to the gallows 


What I meinis this: the movement 1s not functioning at 
allin an a@gressive way. Sometimes an individual may com- 
mit an act of terrorism ina moment of excitement or tn self- 
defence when he ts betng caught; otherwise terrorism 18 over. 
Obviously when such a thing happens ic has some psychological 
or other roots from whichit has some psychological or other 
roots from which it aries, and te1s quite absurd cto deal with 
it by a permanent sys em of martial law. The average military 
mind can think of a solution to a vroblem only in terms of 
martial law, and, untortunately for us, in India the average 
civilian mind has been tunctioning largely in a military way. 
O viously a terrorst plays with his own life. He may be going 
to lose his life at the very moment when he commits an acr Oo! 
terrorism. For instance, when a person goes into a crowded 
hall and shoots another person, obviously his or her life 18 torfeit. 
I cannot see how a person who 1s prepared to give up his 
life can be terr:fied by any military measures which may be 
taken. He knows when he carries out his rerroristic enterprise 
that he is bound todie: usually he carries a little poison in 
his pocket and swallows it after the ace. What hapnens1s that 
a large number of innccent necple sutler. 
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‘6) The next quection 18: “In what ways can people in 
this country help? Whae part do youthink a Conciliation 
Group can play ?"" That is not a very easy question for me to 
answer—though I have endeavoured to answer it in various 
placesbecause it denends on changing conditions here, but 
certainly a great deal can be done if people really do take 
an interest in the Indian problem and think chat it requ:res, 
both from the point of view of the world, a suitable solution. 
I do not suppose that 1n the present circumstances individual 
groups can make very much difference: that is to say, they 
cannot change Government policy, though they might effect it 
in minor matters. But I think such groups can always keep 
conditions in India in the forefront here. For instance, even 
now there is no realization amongst the British people of the 
quite extraordinary amount of repression and denial of civil 
liberties that is going on in India. I am cold that about a month 
ago there was some reterence in Parliament to political prisoners. 
Some Labour Members raised the question, and some Con- 
servative Members said: “What! Are there still any political 
prisoners in India ?" That question shows the amazing ignorance 
that prevails on the subject. There ts a very large number of 
people in India who have been detained without trial for five 
vears, six years and various other periods, a large number of 
ordinary political prisoners are being convicted from day to day 
and the whole apparatus of repression is funcnuoning from day to 
day. I chink che average Englishman or Englishwoman does nor 
require mach detatled knowledge of {ndian problems to under- 
stand the problem of civil liberry ; the average English person 
does feel that civil liberty as a desirable ching and. when che 
facts of che situation in Iniia are put betore him, he 1s some. 
what shocked; he dishkes the utrer denial of civil liberty in 
India. I chink a great deal can be done by keeping all these 
facts before the people of this country, and much can be done 
in that way by co-operation berween various groups. I believe 
there 18 a National Council for Crvil Libertres here, and thar 
could usefully co-operate with other groups in the direction | 
have indicated. 


With regard to specific Indian problems. especially the 
economic conditions, the way in which the political problem 
depends on the economic problem 1s of importance, because 
when that subject 1s considered the political problem 19 viewed 
tits proper perspective. Ocherwise you tunction in the air, as 
we have been functioning ac these Round Table Conferences 
and other conferences. A number of lawyers sit down and 
produce a paper Constitution which has no relation to the 
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existing facts or position in India but has relation to onlv one 
fact, that is, that the vested interests in India want to 
prepetuate their existence. 


Therefore, any group in this country can certainly help the 
cause of India and not only the cause ot India but. ast think 
one might say, having regard to the question of civil liberties 
and other matters which are involved, the cause of humanity. 
A group could go much further if 1¢ decided to adopr the 
politicai and economic standpoint of the advanced groups but, 
however far it goes, it can, [ think, function effectively. 


As for the Conciliation Group, I have been told that it ts 
not an organization but a group with no specially defined limits. 
Such a group, I chink, has done good work tn the past, and I| be- 
heve i¢ can certainly do good work in the tuture. I have sugges- 
ted thatis would be desirable for the various groups interested 
in India as a whole or in particular questions, such as the ques- 
tion of civil diberties, to keep in touch with each other. They 
need not merge into each other, because they have different 
outlooks. Phere is no reason why one group should adopt the 
outlook of another group. One may not be prepared to commit 
itself to some points to which another group 1s committed, but 
still they may have a great dealin common. There is no reason 
why they should not occasionally meet together or representa- 
tives ot chem conter together, so that their activities might not 
overlap but might supplement each other. 


(7) The last question is: “Should not the Indian National 
Movement maintain some kind of effective agency in Lordon 
tor the purpose of spreading accurate information ?”’ I think 
that would be highly desirable thing, and I doubt whether any- 
body would object in principle toit- You must remember that 
during the last s:x vears India has gone through a very abnormal 
period. During four years of that time the Congress has been 
anthlegal movement. Wealways hover onthe edge of illega- 
lity, we donot know when we might be termed illegal, our 
funds confiscated, our property confiscated, and our offices con- 
fiscated. That makesita little dithcule to develop a foreign 
agency tn the ordinary way, but certainly this is desirable, and 
I should very much Itke to have some kind of information 
bureau here and, 1t may be,in some other parts of Europe, to 
function, apart from questions of propaganda, by giving accu- 
rate information and providing books and papets, so that people 
who want that information might be able to obtain it. 


THE CHAIRMAN : I think we must all feet that in deal- 
ing with these questions Mr. Nehru has given usa series of 
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pictures of the main problems of India to- -day, and he has done 
s0 in an extraordinarily interesting and lucid way. He will now 
answer any questions that members or the audience may like 
to put. 


QUESTION : We sometimes meet with the objection cr 
the criticism that if the British withdrew from India it would 
only open the way for Japan. It used to be Russia, but now 
itis Japan that is mentioned in that connection. Might we 
hear Mr. Nebru's opinion on that ? 


Mr. NEHRU : It seems to me that the people who say that 
do not know very much about the present position on the prob- 
able tuture position of Japan with regard to India. The ques- 
tion can be considered in many ways but 1 would put it to you 
briefly thus: How do you expect Japan to come to India, by 
seaor by land? Do youexpect Japan to come to India, after 
having subjugated the whole of China or before it has 
done so ? 


You must realize that it takes a little longer to go from 
India to Japan that it takes to go from India to England by 
sea. Bythe land route. by arr, it takes a very little time to 
go from England ro India, but it takes a very long time to go 
to Japan. One cannot too easily cross over the Himalayan 
Mountains and the various deserts and other tracts of China 
Therefore you must realize that India 1s not very easily ac- 
cessible to Japanif Japan goes through China, so Japan has co 
come by a fairly intricate route through the Singapore Straits. and 
any hostile fleet could make it dithcult for the Japanese to ap- 
proach India. Even so, of course. Japan might come. but the real 
point 18 this, that Japan can never chink in terms of the conquest 
of India so long as it has not completely subjugated China and 
made it pare ot its Empire. The conquest ot Chinais a very 
dificult matter. At the moment Japan has overrun North 
China and it may perhaps extend further south, bur I do not 
think that anyone acquainted with the history of China or the 
present position of China or the international position, 1m- 
agines that Japan is likely to succeed in consolidating her 
Empire in the whole of China. Chinais a tremendous problem 
for Japan, and even if it is conquered. it will continue to be a 
problem and something which will really absorb the ener- 
ies of Japan, and probably bring about its downfall, 

k at Japan as it stands to-day as a World Power. It seems 
very strong. Nobody interferes with Japan's territorial instincts 
and activities. It does what it likes in North China and 
Manchuria. Yet fundamentally the position of Japan in the 
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world is a very unhappy position. It is isolated from the rest of 
the world ; it has no friends in the world. On the one side there 
is a tremendous Power, America, and there is not much love lost 
between Japan and the United States of America. On the other 
side there is China, which, although weak in one sense, is very 
strong in many ways. It is strong fundamentally, because its 
Passive strength ts great : its inertia is terrible. But, even apart 
from that, the weakness of China to-day in the fact of aggression 
1s very largely due, I think, ro the fact that some of the Chinese 
leaders are false to China ; they are betraying China. It 1s not 
so much the weakness of China as the weakness of her leaders, 
Chiang Kai-shek and others, and this may lead to the over-throw 
of Chiang Kai-shek and some kind of a combined and powerful 
resiscance later on. Theretore, in any event, Japan would have 
a hostile China to deal with, whether it was subjugated or not. 
With America on one side and China on the other, and the 
Soviet Republic in the north, which 1s always likely to be hostile, 
that Japan should embark on an adventure inIndia, three weeks. 
journey away, is to me inconceivable. Then, of course, India 
presumably would nor sitidle. It may not be a strong country, 
but obviously it would do its utmost to defend itself against any 
aggression 

QUESTION : We do not want to talk about only this as- 
pect of the question, bur I should like to say that Mr. Nehru 
seemed to me, in talking about this, to refer only to the in- 
ternal aspect of the North-West Frontier question. Surely it 
has an external aspect also, and has had such an = aspect 
for the last hundred years We need not go so far as China and 
Japan and the Far East to consider that, because even in the very 
latest pronouncements of the Government of India, reference 
1s made to the danger—a very tmmediate and close danger—of 
Russian aggression. There we come up against that imperialistic 
policy which has dominated the whole of the history of the 
North-West Frontier, and that imperialism which Mr. Nehru 
says must be got rid of before he can come to any terms atall 
with Great Britain What will be the position on the North- 
West Frontier if that imperialism 1s really discarded? What 
will be the position as regards the security of India if that 
imperialism, which means constant jealousy and_= suspicion 
between the two great Powers, Soviet Russia and Great Britain, 
is finally at olished ? What will be the position with regard to 
the defence policy of India, and what will then be the result in 
the organization and the cost of the Indian army ? 


Mr. NEHRU : The result of the allaying of that suspicion 
would be peace and contentment on the frontier. With regard 
to the defence of India against Soviet aggression — 
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QUESTION: And Afghanistan ; that ts also an element. 


Mr. NEHRU: Yes,anelement. Afghanistan is an un- 
advanced, inJustrially backward country, and as an effective 
military force it 1s strong onlv within its own territories. Itisa 
difficult country to invade, because it 18 @ mountainous country 
and the people are good fighters, but as an invading country it 
has no strength at all, so we can leave Afghanistan out of 
consideration. 


With regard to Soviet Russia, the first proposition 1s that 
there is no Power in the world to-day which t+ more peaceful! 
and Jess inclined to aggression than Soviet Ruesia I think 
that is admitted hy everybody; itis publicly admitted by -he 
British Foreign Office; in fact the Foreign Secretary, Mr 
Eden, said so the other day. 


QUESTIONER : The Government of India does not say 
that, ic says the exact opposite. 


Mr. NEHRU: For various reasons. You can examine 
that Soviet Russia from an economic point of view does not 
require India in the least, as Japan might, because India is a 
source of raw materials for England. Raw materials exist in 
suthcient quantities in Soviet territories In minor matters 
India might help. Fundamentally Soviet Russia does not 
require India; at has not that economic urge. At that present 
moment it 1s absolutely tull of its own economic problems of 
development, and 1t wants to take no rsk at all of war or 
adventure. Obviously an invasion ot India 1s a very big risk, 
not so much because of the strength of India but because any 
such thing involves to-day international complications, whether 
the invader as Japan or Russia. If Japan comes to India, it 15 
nota question merely of defeating the people of India. bur 
there is the risk of having co fight on various fronts. Other 
Powers step in and international complications are introduced. 
So that Russian policy to-day (nobody can say what will happen 
thirty years hence) is bound to be an extraordinarily peacetui 
policy; there 1s no doubt about that. If it were not, Russia 
would immediately be afraid of trouble from Japan in the East 
and from Germany in the West. We know that many European 
countries fear Russia to-day. The biggest factor at work 1s a 
great tear complex of being attacked, and so the countries go 
on increasing their military machines. So that there is no 

uestion of expecting, in the ordinary course, an invasion from 
Ruacis: So far as I am personally concerned. I very largely 
approve of the Russian system of government, and I hope some 
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such thing will extend to India. I think we ought to be the 
most friendly of neighbours instead ot being in conflict with 
each othcr. But, apart from that, obviously India, whatever 
‘ts system of government is, whether socialist or not, will have 
to take steps to guard her frontiers. 


QUESTIONER: Against whom ? 


Mr, NEHRU: It does not matter. The steps taken may 
not be very extensive. but India will have to take some steps- 
I€ the world continues to be divided up into various capitalist 
States, armies will have to be kept. It is relatively easy, I 
think, to protect India on the North-West Frontier. You have 
probably read histories ot various invasions ot India from the 
north-west, but those histories exaggerate a little. There 
have been invastons, butif you spread them out over a period 
of two or three thousand years, they have not been so frequent 
as sone people seem tothink. Those invasions took place not 
because ot the strength of the attacking torce but because at the 
time there was tacernal trouble inIndia, and the atracking force 
simp y walkedin. An attacking force can always be stopped on 
the North-West-Frontier by an efficient army without any great 
numbers being employed. Anefficient defence force must 
be butle up to defend India trom invasion : one has to tace the 
risk ot these things. One of the countries suffering most from 
a terrible fear of invasion 1s also at the same time one of the 
most powertul countries in the military sense, thac 1s, France is 
terribly afraid ot a Naztinvasion, and and yet it has one of the 
biggest military machines in the world. 


QUESTION: The question has notactually arisen in 
the course of Mr. Nehru’'s addresses, but tt mighr be of interest 
to know what his view is with regard to rhe contribution that 
may be expected from Indtan women 1n the regeneration of 


India. 


Mr. NEHRU - Those contributions have been 
considerable Indian women tn the last fifreen or siyteen years 
have played a tremendous part in our national movement. 
You may remember that in 1930 Mr. Gandhi started the Civil 
Disobedience Movement in connection with the Salt Tax, and I 
think the most important and significant teature of that move. 
ment was the tremendous part that the women of India took 
in it. It was astonishing. Most of us were astounded by what 
we saw. It was not as if we had to push them out: they simply 
came out and took charge of the situation when most of their 
menfolk were in prison, and they functioned in an_ extraordi- 
narily efficient way. The surprising thing was that, although 
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many of them had had no experience of public activity, yet 
they became good organizers and they ran the whole movement 
practically without any men fora longtime. They ran it not 
only very well but in a much more uncompromising way than 
the men might have done : they did become much more 
uncompromising about it in every way. That was such a eye- 
opener that Ido not chink after that any person in India 
dares say that the women of India are going to play a subordi- 
nate part in the public life of India in the future. Of cuurse, as 
you know, they have suffered in the past and still suffer 
from a large number of social and semi-reiigious disabilities. 
They are trying to remove them. and to some extent they have 
to fight the inevitable reactions of menin that process. Certain 
orthodox elements in the community are trying to prevent them 
from removing these disabilices, but I think they are 
sufficiently alive to their task, and I do not think anyone can 
really stop them from carrying 1t out. So far as the national 
movement 1s concerned, the mere fact that such large numbers 
of women have taken such a large part in it makes it absolutely 
impossible for any nationalist to conceive of keeping them down 
in any political or social sense. Tine Fundamental Rights 
Resolution which the Congress passed some years ago, laid 
down as a fundamental right in the Constitution, the removal 
of all disabilities and the absolute equality of women with men 
in the eyes of the Constitution. 


QUESTION -—In your answer to the fourth question, 
regarding the communal problem, you suggested, I think that 
the religious element was a small part of it and that it was not 
primarily economic, but that it resolved itself into political 
jealousy and political ambitions. How do you see it resoiving 
in the light of the national movement? Do you feel chat 
the central national aim would be so big that it would bring all! 
the parties together ? 


Mr. NEHRU. No, first of all ] said that the communal 
movement was not religious, but that does not mean, of 
course, that there is nota religious background in India, 
and sometimes that 1s exploited. Ic is political mainly. Ie 
is also economic in the sense that the political problem largely 
attses, because of the problem of unemployment in the middle 
classes, and itis the unemplcyment among the middle classes 
helps the communal movement to gain importance. It 1s there 
that the jobs come in. To some extent the growth of 
nationalism and the nationalist spirit suppresses the communal 
idea, but fundamentally ie will go when economic issues and 
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30cial issues come to the forefront and divert the attention 
of the masses, and even of the lower middle classes, because 
these issues really affect them, and inevitably then the com- 
munal leaders wou'd haveto sink into the background. That 
hapcened in 1921]. at the time of the first Non-co-operation 
Movement, when no communal leaders in India dared to come 
outinto the open There was no meeting held and there was 
no reference to them inthe papers. They disappeared absolu- 
tely, because there was sucha big movement on other issues. 
As soon as big political movement starts, the communal leaders 
come totne forefront. They are always being pushed to the 
front by the British Governmertin India. Therefore the right 
way to deal with the communal qguestienis to allow economic 
guestions affecting the masses cto be discussed. One of the 
chief objections to the India Act is that, because it divides India 
into seven or exght—I am not sure how many-—separate reli- 
giot s compartments it makes it dithcult for economic and social 
questions to be brought up. Ot ceurse they will come up, 
because there is the economic urge behind them, but sell it 
makes it difficult. 


QUESTION: Do not you think caste comes into the 
communal question at all—Brahman against non-Brahman ? That 
1s a matter we know so well, in Madras. 


Mr NEHRU: Idonot think the communal question is 
affected much by caste. In Soutn India, of course, the question 
of caste comesin, and it has given rise to great bitterness. [| 
was thinking more of Hindus versus Muslim. lum not per- 
sonally acquainted with conditions in the South in recent years, 
but it used to be more a question of non-Brahman versss the 
vested interest Taking the depressed classes, they really are 
the proletariat in the economic sense; the others are the berter- 
off people. All these matters can be converted into economic 
terms, and then one can understand the position better. Ido 
not think the Brahman andthe non-Brahman question as such 
Is very important now. There 1s avery large number of non- 
Brahmans in the Congress. In the Congress the question does 
not rise. Ir has some importance in local areasin the South, 
because of various local factors, but I do not think the question 
of Brahman and non-Brahman comes into the communal ques- 
tion at all. 


QUESTION: Referring to the present Government of 
India Act and the possibility of its becoming a transition to 
something that India had which could not possibly be given 
any expression under the present Act and would lead to 
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clashes. Could Mr. Nehru tel] us what, in his opinion, is the 
way that India should developin regard to economic arrange- 
ments and systems ? 


Mr. NEHRU: Whatever I say on this subject will be my 
own personal view, because I cannot say that India as a whole 
desires what I desire. 


Fundamentally we have to face the land problem chiefiy, 
and the problem of unemployment, which 1s connected with it. 
T think that notching shore of large-scale collectivist or co- 
operative farming will deal effectively with the land question. 
These wretched small holdings will then disappear Production 
will greatly increase and many other benefits will follow, 
but unemployment would not he affected thereby. In 
fact, by scientific farming, it 1s possthle that unemploymenr 
might even increase a Inttle, as far as direct employment 
on the landis concerned. though indirectly other avenues 
of employment would be opened up. In order to provide 
employment, we mustabsorb people in industrial develop- 
ment, in cottage industries, in big machine tnductnies 
and in the enormous development of the social services, 
such as education, hyfiene and ‘sanitation, There are 
practically no social services in India to-day. The develop- 
ment of yndustry and the land would have ‘to be planned 
as a whole: it cannot be dealt with in sections. If one 
tries to tackle one part, one tinds something left over 
which one cannot provide tor. The whole basis should be, in 
my opinion, not the profit motive, but producing for consump- 
tion, because if we produce for protic, the resule is that we 
simply glur the market; we cannot sell the goods, because 
people have no money with which to buy them, and so we 
get over-production while atthe same time many people have 
nothing at all. We should organise on the Socialist basis and 
have large-scale agriculture, co-operative or collectivise. big 
machine industries and cottage industries. The cottage 
industries must not be such as would be Iikelv to conflict with 
big industries, because then they would collapse. but I think 
there will be plenty of room for the growth of cottage 
industries for a long trme to come, stmultaneously with the 
growth of big industries. If big industries are not developed on 
a Capitalist basis, chev will deal with the essentials which are re- 
quired and there will be no needless waste of energy. If all chese 
things are taken together, imagine we might go alittle way 
towards the solution of that various problems that confront us. 
Ido not see any movement in that direction under present 
cor.ditions. 
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QUESTION: You mean something similar to the Soviet 
system of che organization of industry and agriculture ? 


Mr. NEHRU : I personally should like to have something 
similar to that, but I was really envisaging something much less 
for the moment. Ido not wantIndia to be drilled and forced 
into a certain position, because the costs of such drilling are roo 
great ;1¢ 1s not worth while; it 1s not desirable from many points 
of view. I want co go in the direction I have indicated; I may 
not be able to go far, but that 1s the direction in which I want 
to £0. I have expressed my personal view, and I do not speak 
for India. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I should like to thank Mr. Nehru 
for the way in which he has deale with all the questions that 
have been put to him, and to assure him of our deep interest and 
gratitude. I hope he will go back to India with the knowledge 
that there are some people in this country who really do desire 
not merelv to be sympathetic towards India—that 18 very easy— 
but to understand the tremendous problems of that great country. 
We shall watch with interest the events that cake place when 
Mr. Nehru goes back to India, and when he takes up the formid- 
able postition of President of the Congress. 


A NOTE ON THE LAND PROBLEM 


Any radical change in the land system, involving large- 
scale co-operative and collectivist farming, must be preceded or 
accompanied by the ending of the present zamindari or landlord 
system wherever it prevails. The question arises as to whether 
compensation should be given tothe landlords so dispossessed. 
If che change can be brought about by peaceful and democratic 
methods, ic would be desirable to give some compensation and 
so avoid a conflict, whicn 1s hkely to be wasteful and more costly 
than the compensation itself. But it must be borne in mind 
that anything in the nature of full compensation 1s utterly out of 
the question, especially in so far as the big landlords are con- 
cerned. To give such compensation in the shape ot bonds would 
be to morrgage the future of the land and to continue almost 
the same burden on the peasantry though in another form. 
Therefore aform of compensation would have to be devised 
which removed this burden and at the same time lessened the 
distress and upsetting which a change-over would bring to the 
landlord groups. Probably the compensation would be propor- 
tionately less higher up in the scale—the middle landlords getting 
proportionately more than the bigger ones. 
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It should be remembered thatthe word ‘landlord’ is rather a 
misleading one. In the United Provinces (a zamindari province 
there are a million-and-a-half so-called landlords. Probably 
about 85 per cent. of them are no better than the tenant clas: 
and many are worse off than the better-off tenants. There can 
be no question of depriving them of anything; they stand in 
need of further help and of a reduction of their burdens—detr. 
revenue, etc. Of the remaining 15 per cent., only a tiny fraction 
of l percent. are really biggish lfandlords—about 5,(M@ in a!] 
—and about 1,00) of these might be considered the big landlord 
whose incomes from land vary from about Rs 12,000 to Rs. 
5,000,000 per annum. Those whose incomes run into millions 
are a mere handful, of course. 


During the recent depression and fallin agricultural price 
the position of the landlord has steadily deteriorated. and many 
of the middle Jandlords are on the verge of bankruptcy. The 
money-lender holds them as well as the tenants, in his grip. Some 
recent legislation has slightly eased the position :s-a-vis the 
money-lender, but it does not go nearly far enough. 


Apart from the landlord and the tenant, there are large 
numbers of the landless proletariat, who are largely un- 
employed or only partially employed during the harvesting and 
other seasons. 


The problem in those parts of India where the zamindar1 
system does not prevail (Punjab, Gujarat. South India) and 
there is peasant proprietorship, 1s somewhat different. These 
peasant proprietors are much better off than the tenants of the 
zamindari area», but latterly they have also deteriorated greatly 
Behind them again are the landless classes, many of these being 
the so-called depressed classes. 


Questions of compensation and the like arise only when 
an attempt is made, as it should be made, to have a peaceful 
change-over from one system to another. In the event ct 
upheavals, brought on by delay in making the necessary 
changes in time, it 1s impossible to say how matters will shape 
themselves. 
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CHAPTER XII 
THE LIGHTNING AT LUCKNOW 


We, of the west, are apt to think of Pandit Nehru as 
@ citizen of the world, which he certainly, 1s, He ss 
for us, first of all, our Socialist comrade, and we 
recall with sympathy and admiration his wide cul. 
ture, his training in the sciences, his love of English 
poetry and his familiarity with history, which 1s for 
him the vivid background and framework of the 
struggle to which he hes given his life, But with all 
his western culture, he has remained an Indien who 
feels instinctively one with the masses of peasants 
and workers around him. Open-minded and symp. 
athetic, he is always accessible and converses easily, 


—H. WN. Brailsford 


The Lightning at Lucknow 


Hia brow was sad : his eye beneath 
Flashed like ea faichion from its sheath, 
Aod like a silver clarion rung 

The eccents of what uaknown tongue, 
Excelsior ! 


— Longfellow. 


During the last ten years the vessel of Indian independence 
has sailed by the lightning illumination of Jawaharlal’s presiden- 
tial address delivered at Lucknow in the 4th Session of the 
Congress on April 12,1936. On April 12,1946 we were grappling 
with the British Cabinet Mussion to wrest the realisation ot 
those omnipotent policies which the Captain of Destiny had 
adumberated at Lucknow a decade before. 


Nehru thinks in world terms. He has been three times 
President of the Indian National Congress. He declined the 
fourth term. Next only to Gandhi, he is the leader of the 
millions of India. He fights for the freedom of India, But 
that 1s the only issue atthe moment. He stands tor Asiatic 
federation. That will be the issue of a few decades. He looks 
beyond to the world order. He thinks of world as a whole. 
In an article in the Atlantic Monthly, Nehru wrote :— 


‘India 1s far from America, but more and more our thoughts 
go to this great democratic country, which seems, almost alone, 
to keep the rorch of democratic freedom alight ina world given 
over to imperialism and fascism, violence and aggression, and 
opportunism of the worsttype." 


Ar 7 P.M. che President, Sri Jawaharlal Nehru. began 
his address in Hindustani, whch took nearly two hours and a 
half. Panditji as he rose was given an ovation and his 
speech was throughout punctuated with loud applause. The 
English rendering of the address 1s as follows:— 


I 
BONDS THAT CANNOT BREAK 


Comrades, 


After many years I face again from this tribune, many 
weary years of strife and turmoil and common suffering. 
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[t is good for usto meet again, it is good for me to see this 
great host of old ‘comrades and friends, linked together by 
strong bonds that cannot break, to sense the old brave spirit 
again, to feel your overwhelming kindness and goodwill to 
one whose greatest privilege it 18 to have been a comrade and 
a soldier with all of you in a mighty struggle for freedom. I 
am heartened and strengthened by you, though even in this 
great gathering I feel a little lonely. Many a dear comrade 
and friend has left us, worn out, long before the normal 
length of our earthly days, by the stress and strain of conflict. 
One by one they go. leaving a void in our hearts and a dull 
misery in our minds. They find peace from this turmoil 
leben and itis well, for they deserved it, They rest after their 
labours, 


THERE IS NO REST FOR US 


Rut what of us who remain behind with a heavier burden 
to carry ? There is no rest for us or for those who languish in 
prison or in detention camp. We cannot rest, for rest 1s 
betrayal ot those who have gone and in going handed the torch 
of treedom to us to keep alight: it 1s becrayal of the cause 
we have espoused and the pledge we have taken: it ts betrayal 
of the millions who never rest. 


l am aweary and I have come back like a tired child yearn- 
ing for solace in the bosom of ourcommon mother India. That 
solace has come to me in overflowing measure thousands of 
hands have been stretched out to me in love and sympathy, 
milltons of stlent voices have carried their message of affection 
to my heart. How can I[ thank you, men and women of India ? 
How can I express in words feelings that are too deep for 
utrerance ? 

ll 


THE AIM IS HIGH 


For many years now I| have been a distant looker-on on this 
Indian scene where once I was an actor, and many a thing has 
happened that has filled me with distress and anguish. Ido not 
wish to survey this recent past of ours, which must be tresh in 
your memory, and which has left a sorry trial behind and many 
knots which are diticult to unravel. But we may not ignore it 
tar out that past as well as the present, we have to build our 
fucure- We have tollowed high ideals and we have taken pride 
in the fact that our means are worthy of those ideals, We have 
been witnesses of many a miracle in this old and battered land 
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of ours and yet our very success has been followed by failure and 
disillusion. Temporary failure has little significance when the 
aim 1s high and the struggle is bound to be a long one: 1t 1s bur 
the incentive to further effort. Oftenit teaches us more than 
a victory easily won and becomes a prelude to a greater success. 
But we profit by it only 1f we learn its lesson and search our 
minds for an explanation of that tailure. Only by constant self- 
questioning, individual and national, can we keep on the right 
path ; easy and unthinking confidence is almost as bad as a weak 
submission to helpless deyection Real failure comes only when 
we forget our ideals and objectives and principles and begin to 
wander away from the road which leads to thetr realizaticn. 


In this crisis of our history. therefore, let us look into our: 
selves and examine, witheut pity or prejudice, what we have 
done and what others have done to us. and seek to find out 
where we stand to-day. We dare not delude ourselves or evade 
real issues for fear of otfending others even though some ot 
these others are comrades whom we respect. Thatis the way 
of self deception which none who seek great and vital changes 
can follow except at their peril. 


Ill 
THE AGENTS OF DESTINY 


Sixteen years ago, under the inspiration of our leader, we 
took a new aud long step converting this Congress from an in- 
effective body, feebly functioning amongst the upper classes, 
into a powerful democratic organizaticn with its roots in the 
Indian soil and the vast masses who live on it. A handful of 
our old friends, represe ting an age anda class which had had 
its day, left us, fearful of this democratic upsurge. and preferr- 
ing the shelter and protection of British imperialism to joining 
hands with the new vital forces which convulsed the country 
and struggled for freedom. Historically, they lapsed into the 
past. But we heard the rumbling of those forces and, tor the 
moment, lined up with them and played a not unworthy part 
in current history. We sensed the new spirit of mass release, 
of psychological escape from the cramping effects of long sub- 
jection; we gloried in the breaking of the mental bonds that 
encompassed us. And because our minds became free, we felt 
that political freedom could not be far, for it is often harder 
to break the bonds of the spirit than physical bonds and chains 
of irons and steel. We represented the Spirit of the Age and 
were marching step by step with countless others in our coun- 
try and outside. The exhilaration of being in tune with the 
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masses and with world forces came upon us and the feeling 
that we were the agents of historic destiny. 


IV 
WE CANNOT ISOLATE INDIA 


We were engrossed in our national struggle and the 
turn ic cook bore the powerful impress of our great leader 
and of our national genius. We were hardly conscious then 
of what was happening outside. And vet our struggle was but 
part of a far wider struggle for freedom, and the forces that 
moved us were moving millions of people all over the world and 
driving them into action. All Asia was astir from the 
Mediterranean to the Far East, from the Islamic West to the 
Buddhist East; Africa responded to the new spirit ;: Europe, 
broken up by the war. was struggling to find a new equilibrium. 
And right across a vast areain Europe and Asia, in the Soviet 
territories. a mew conception of human freedom and social 
equality toughe desperately against a host of enemies, There 
were great ditferences in the many aspects of this freedom 
struggle all over the world and we were misled by them and 
did not see the common background. Yet if we are to 
understand these varied phenomena, and derive a lesson from 
them tor our own national strugsle, we must try to see and 
understand the whole picture. And if we do so. we cannct 
tail co observe an organic connection between them which 
endures through changing situations. If once we grasp this 
organic bond, the world situation becomes easier to understand 
and our own national problems take their p:oper places in the 
wider picture. We realise chen that we cannot isolate India 
or the Indian problem from that of the restof the world. To do so 
isto ignore the real forces that are shaping events and ro cut 
ourselves adrift trom the vital energy that flows from chem. 
To do so, agatn, 1s to fail to understand the significance of 
our own problems, and if we do not under stand this how can we 
solve them? We are apt to lose ourselves, as we have indeed 
done, in petty conficts hke the communal problem, and forget 
the major issues ; we are apt to waste our energy (like our 
moderate friends do) in interminable discussions over legal 
quibbles and constitutional questions. 


V 
THE REVOLUTIONARY URGE 


During the troubled aftermath of the Great War came 
revolutionary changes in Europe and Asia. and the intensifica- 
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tion of the struggle for social freedom in Europe, and a new 
aggressive nationalism in che countries of Asia. There were 
ups and downs, and sometimes it appeared as if the revolu- 
tionary urge had exhausted itself and things were serrling down. 
But economic and political conditions were such that there 
could be no settling down, the existing structure could no 
longer cope with chese new conditions, and all its efforts to do 
sO were vain and fruitless. Everywhere conflicts grew and a 
great depression overwhelmed che world and there was 
a progressive deterioration, everywhere except in the wide-tlung 
Soviet territories of the U.S.38.R, where, in marked 
contrast with the rest of the world, astonishing progress was 
made in every direction. Two rival economic and political 
systems faced each other in the world and though they tolerated 
each other for a while, there was an inherent antagonism 
between them, and they playcd tor mastery on the stage ot the 
world. One of chem was the capitalist order which had inevitably 
developed into vast imperialisms, which having swallowed the 
colonia) world, were intent on eating each othe: up. Powertul 
still and fearful of war, which might endanger their possession: 
yet they came into inevitable conflict with each other and 
prepared feverishly for war. They were quite unable tu 
solve the problems that threatened thtmand helplessly they 
submitted co slow decav. The other was the new socialist 
order ot the U.S.5S R. which wenc trom progress to progress, 
though cfeen at cercibie cost, and where the problems ot the 
capitalist world had ceased to exist. 


VI 
CAPITALISM TOOK TO FASCISM 


Capitalism, in ats difficulties, took to fascism with ail 
its brutal suppression of what western civilization had apparently 
stood for; it became, even in some of its homelands, what its im- 
mo rialist counterparthad long been inthe subject colonial coun- 
tries. Fascism and imperialism thus stood out as the two faces of 
the new decaying capitalism, and though they varied in different 
countries according to national charac’eristics and economic and 
political conditions, they represented the same forces of reaction 
and supported each orher, and at che same time came into conflict 
with each other, for such conflict was inherent in their 
very nature. Socialism in the West and the rising nationalism 
of the eastern and other dependent countries opposed this 
combination of fascism and imperialism. Natioralism in the 
East, t¢ must be remembered, was essentially different from the 
aew and terribly narrow nationalism of fascist countries : the 
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former was the historical urge to freedom, the latter the last 
refuge of reaction. 
Vi 


TWO VAST GROUPS 


Thus we see the world divided up into two vast groups 
to-day—the imperialist and fascist on one side, the socialist 
and nationalist on the other. There 1s some overlapping of 
the two and the line between them is difficult to draw, for 
there is mutual conflict between the fascist and Imperialist 
Powers, and the nationalism of subject countries has sometimes 
a tendency to fascism. But the main division holds and if we 
keep it in mind, it will be easier for us to understand world 
conditions and our own clace in them. 


Where do we stand then, we who labour for a free India ’ 
Inevitably we take our stand with progressive forces of the 
world which are ranged against fascism and imperialism. We 
have to deal with one imperialism in particular, the oldest 
and the most far-reaching of the modern world. but powertul 
as it 1s, it is but one aspect of world-imperialism. And that 
is the final argument for Indian independence and for the 
severance of our connection with the British Empire. Betweer. 
Indian nationalism, Indian freedom and_ British imperialism 
there can be no common ground, and if we remain within 
the imperialist fold, whatever our name or status, whatever 
outward semblance of political power we might have, we 
remain cribbed and confined and allied to and dominated 
by the reactionary forces and the great financial vested 


interests of the capitalist worlc. The explotation of 
our masses will still continue and all the vital social 
problems that face us will remain unsolved. Even real 


political freedom will be out of our reach must more so radical! 
social changes. 


Vill 
THE ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 


With the development of this great struggle all over the 
world we have seen the progressive deterioration of many of 
the capitalise-imperialist countries and an atrempt ~t consolida- 
tion of the reactionary torces under fascism or Nazism or s0- 
called ‘National’ governments. In India the same process has 
been evident to us during these past years, and stronger the 
nationalist movement has grown, the more have efforts been 
made by our imperialist rulers to break our ranks and to gather 
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together under their banner the reactionary elements in the 
country. The Round Table Conference were such attempts 
and, though they helped our rulers in some measure, they served 
a useful purpose by showing us clearly the division between the 
imperialist andthe anti-imperialist forces in the country. Un- 
happilv we did not fully profit by this lesson and we still imagine 
that we can win over some of these imperialist groups to the 
side of Indian freedom and anti-imperialism, and in a vain 
attempt to do so, we suppress our ideals, blush for our objec- 
tives and tone down our activities. 


IX 


NORMAL FARE OF REPRESSION 


Meanwhile the decay ot British Imperialism in [ndia 
becomes ever more apparent. It cannot, by its very nature, 
sulve our economic problems and rid us of our terrible poverty, 
which it has largely itself created. It subsists on a normai tare 
of the tiercest repression and a denial of civil and even personal 
luberty It surcounds us with a wide network of spies and, 
amoog the pillars of its administration, are the tribe ot informers 
and agents provocateurs and the like. Its services trv to seek 
comfort fur their obvious deterioration and incompetence by 
perpetually singing songs of mutual adulation. Argument gives 
place to che policeman’s baton and the soldier's bayonet any 
prison and detention camp, and even our extraordinary ‘inances 
are jusctitied oy the methods of the bully. It 1s astonishing to 
tind to wnat depths ot vulgarity our rulers have descended in 
eneic ardent desire to hold on co what they have gor, and it 1s 
depressing, though perhaps inevitable. that some of our own 
countrymen. more interested in British Imperialism than the 
British themselves, should excel at this deplorable game. So 
wanting in mental equilibrium are they. so obsessed by fear of 
the Congress and the national movement it represents, that their 
wishes become though:s, their thoughts inferences and their 
iuferences facts, solemaly stated in official publications, and on 
which the majesty of the British Government rests in India, 
and people are kept in pr’son and detention camp without 
charge or trial. Being interested in psychology, I have watched 
this process of moral and intellectual decay and realized, even 
more than [ did previously. how autocratic power corrupts and 
degrades and vulgarizes. I have read sometimes the reports of 
the recent Assembly meetings and noted the great difference 
in tone and content between them and the Assembly of ten 
years ago. I have observed the forced attempts made to dis- 
credit the Congress by a reference to the Tilak Swaraj Fund 
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with which I was connected fcr many years as Secretary of the 
Congress. But prepared as 1 was tor much, even | was surpris- 
ed at the insinustions made against ous much-loved chief, 
Rajendra Babu, and the charges brought against the Bebar 
Relief Fund. A mild criticism by me of official incompetence 
so on after the Behar earthquake was deeply resented probably 
because the truth of it was realized. Newspapers that criticized 
the official arrangements at a subsequent earthquake were 
heavily penalized or suppressed. All criticism hurts the sensi- 
tive sking of the Government and its reactions are quick and 
far-reaching. The more incompetent it grows the less it likes 
being told so. But this does not prevent it from indulging in 
reckless allegations about others. 


X 
BRITISH FASCISM 


This psychological aspect interests me even more than the 
more aggressive manifestations of British authority in India. 
tor it throws lignt on much that has happened. It shows us 
how aclear and definite fascist mentality has developed among 
our rulers and how closely allied 1s imperialism to fascism. 
How this fascist mentality has functioned in the recent past and 
is functioning to-day. ] shall not gointo now. You know well 
the horror of these years and cf the nightmare that we have all 
experienced. We shall not easily forget at andif there are 
some who have been cowed down by at, there are others who 
Bete Scere themselves to a greater resolve to end this infamy 
in India. 


Xl 
CONGRESS WELCOMES CO-OPERATION 


But of one thing | must say a few words for to me it 1s one 
of the most vital chings chat 1 value. That is the tremendous 
deprivation of civil liberues in India. A government that has 
to rely on the Criminal] Law Amendment Act and similar laws, 
that suppresses the press and literature, that bans hundreds of 
organizations, that keeps people in prison without trial and that 
does so many other things that are happening in India to-day, 1s 
a government that has ceased to have even a shadow of a justi- 
fication for its existence. I can never adjust mysel’ to those 
conditions, 1 find chem intolerable. And yet | find many of 
my own countrymen complacent about them, some even sup- 
porting them, some, who have made the practice of sitting on a 
fence into a fine art, being neutral when such questions are 
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discussed. And I have wondered what there was in common 
between tbem and me and those who think hike I do. Wein 
the Congress welcome all co-operation in the struggle for Indian 
freedom: our doors ate ever open to all who stand for that 
freedom and are against imperialism. But they are not open to 
the allies of imperialism and the supporters of repression ard 
those who stand by the British Government in tts suppression 
of civil liberty. We telong to opposite camps 


XIl 
BOGEY OF TERRORISM 


Recently, as you know, we have had atypical example 
f che wavy Government functions tn India in the warning issued 
co a dear and valued comrade of ours, Subhas Chandra Bose 
We who know him also know how frivotous are the charges 
broughe againet him = But even rf there was substance in shem 
we could not tolerate willingly the treatment to which he has 
long been subjected. He did me the honour to ask me for 
advice and I was puzzled and perplexed for it 18 no easy thing to 
advise another in such a matter, when such advice might mean 
prison. Subhas Bose has ‘uffered enough at the cost of his 
health. Was I justified in adding to this mental and pbysical 
agony? I hesitated and at first suggested to him to postpone 
bis departure But this advice made me unbappy and I consulted 
other friends and then advised him differently. I suggested 
that he should return to his homeland as soon as he could 
Bur, it appears, that even before my advice reached him. he 
had started on his journey back to India. 


This instance leads us to think of the Jarger problem, of 
the way the bogey of terrorism has been exploited by tbe 
Government to crush political activity and to cripple physically 
and mentally the fair province of Beng»]. You know that terro- 
rism as such 1s practically non-existent now in Bengal or any 
part ot India. Terrorism is always a sign of political smmaturity 
in a pecnle, just as so-called constitytinalism, where there 1s 
no democratic constitution, 1s a sign ot political senility. Our 
aatiopal movement has long outgrown that immature stage 
and even the odd individuals who have in the past indulged 
in terrorist acts bave apparentiy given up that tragic and 
tutule philosophy. The Conggess, by its stress on peaceful 
and effective action, has drawn the youth of the country into 
its fold and all rraces of terroristic activity would long have 
vanished but for the policy of the Government which feeds 
the roots out of which a helpless violence grows. But ter- 
rorism Of NO terrorism, a government which adopts the methods 
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which have long prevailed in Midnapore and elsewhere in 
Bengal stands self-condemned. Similar methous have also pre- 
vailed in the Frontier Province, although there is no hint of 
terrotistic act ivity there, and that fine man and true, beloved 
of millions, Abdul Ghaffar Khan, still lies in prison. Excuses 


differ, but the real reason is the ever-growing fascist mentality 
of our rulers. 


That 1s one side of the picture. Whatot us? I have 
found a spirit uf disunion spreading over the land, a strange 
malaise, and petty conflicts amongst old comrades growing 
ever bigger and interfering with all activity. We have forgor- 
ten for the moment the larger ideals we stood for and we 
quarrel over petty issues. We have largely lost touch with the 
masses and, deprived of the life-giving energy that tlows from 
them, we dry up and weaken and our organization shrinks and 
loses tne power ithad. First things must always come first and 
because we have forgotten this and argue and dispute over 
secondary matters, we are in danger of losing our bearings. 


XIII 
THE BACKBONE OF LEADERSHIP 


Every great struggle has its ups and downs and temporary 
failures. When such a sethack occurs there 1s a reaction when 
the fund of national energy ts exhausted and has to be recharged. 
That happens again and again, and yet that ts not an adequate 
explanation of all that has taken place. Our direct action 
struggles in the past were based on the masses, and especially 
the peasantry, but the backbone and leadership were always 
supplied by the middle classes, and this, under the circums- 
tances, was inevitable, The middle classes are a vague group 
or groups; atthe top a handful of them are closely allied to 
Bricish imperialism; at the bottom are the dispossessed and 
other groups who have been progressively crushed by economic 
circumstances and out of whose ranks come the advanced 
political workers and revolutionaries ; in between are the centre 
groups, which tend oftento side with the advanced elements, 
but which also have alliances with the upper groups and live 
in the hope of joining their superior ranks. A middle class 
leadership 18 thus often a distracted leadership, looking 1n two 
directions atthe same time In times of crisis ai.d struggle, 
when unity of aim and activity is essential, this two-faced 
leadership is bound to injure the cause and to hold back when 
a forward move is called for. Being too much tied up with 
property and the goods of this world, it 1s fearful of losing 
them, andi 1s easier to bring pressure on it and to exhaust its 
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Stamina. And yet, parsdoxically, it is only from the middle 
class intellectuals that revolutionary leadership comes, and we 
in India know that our bravest leaders and our stcutest com- 
trades have come from the ranks of the middle classes. But by 
the very nature of our struggle, these front-rank leaders are 
taken away and the others who take their place tire and are 
influenced more by the static ele nent of their class. That has 
been very evident during our recent struggle when our pro- 
pertied classes were hit hard by the Government's drastic policy 
of seizure and confiscation of monies and vroperties, and were 
thus induced to bring pressure for the suspension of the struggle. 


XIV 
CONGRESS FOR THE MASSES 


How is this problem to be solved then? Inevitably we 
must have middle class leadership but this must look more and. 
towards the masses and draw strength and inspiration from them 
The Congress must be not only for the masses, as :t claims to be. 
but of the masses: only then will it really be tcr the masses. [ 
have a feeling that our relative weakness to-day is due to a certain 
decay of our middle class elements ard our divorce from the 
seople at large. Our policies and ideas are governed far more 
by the middle class outlook than by a consideration of che 
needs of the great majority of the population. Even tke pro- 
blems that trouble us are essentially middle class problems, like 
the communal problem, which have no significance for the 


Masses. 


XV 
MASs CONSCIOUSNESS 


This is partly due, I think, to a certain historia! growth 
during the last fifteen years to which we have failed to adapt 
ourselves, to a growing urgency of economic problems affecting 
the masses, and to a rising mass consciousness which does not 
find sufficiene outlet through the Congress. This was not 80 in 
1920 and later when there was an organic link between Congress 
and the masses, and their needs and desires, vague as they were, 
found expression in the Congress. But as those needs and 
desires have taken more definite shane, they have not been so 
welcome to other elements in the Congress and that organic 
connection has gone. That, though regrettable, is really a sign 
of growth and, instead of lamenting it, we must find a new link 
and a new connection on a fresh basis which allows for growth 
of mass consciousness within the Congress. The middle class 
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claim to represent the masses had some justification in 1920; it 
has much less to-day, though the lower middle classes have still 
a great deal in common with the masses. 


XVI 
THE NEW LIFE 


Partly also our divorce from the people at large is due 
to a certain narrowness of our Congress constitution. The 
radical changes made mn it fifreen years ago brought itt in fine 
with existing conditions then and it drew in large numbers and 
became an effective instrument of national activity Though 
the control and background were essentially middle-class and 
city, it reached the remotest village and brought with it political 
and economic consciousness to the masses and there was 
wide-spread discussion of national issues in city and village 
alike. One could feel the new life pulsating through this vast 
land of ours and, as we were in ances with it, we drew 
strength from it. The intense repression by the Government 
during later vears broke many of our physical and outward bonds 
with our countryside But something more than that happened 
The vague appeal of earlier days no longer suthced, and on the 
new economic issues that were forcing themselves on us, we 
hesitated to give a definite opinion Worse even than the 
physical divorce, there was a mental divorce between the middle 
class elements and the mass elements. Our constitution no 
longer fitted in with changing conditions, it lost its roots in the 
soil and became a matter of small committees tunctioning in the 
air. It still had the mighty prestige of the Congress name 
behind it and this carried at a long way, bur it had lose the 
living democratic rouch. It became a prev to authoritarianism 
and a bactcleground for rival chaques fighting tor control, and, 
in doing s0, stooping to the lowest and most objectionable 
of tactics. Idealism disappeared and in its place chere came 
opportunism and corruption. The conseitucional structure of 
the Congress was unequal to facing the new situation; it could 
be shaken up anywhere almost by handful of unscrupulous in- 
dividuals. Only a broad democratic basis could have saved it 
and this was lacking, 


Last year an attempt was made to revise the constitution 
in order to get rid of some of these evils. How far the at- 
tempt has succeeded or not 1 am competent to judge. Perhaps 
1¢ had made the organization more efficient, but efficiency 
means litrle if 1¢ has no strength bebind it. and strengtin, for us, 
can only cone from che masses. The present constitution 
stresses still further the authoritarian side of the organization, 


oes 
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and in spite of stressing rural representation does not provide 
effective links with the masses. 


XVII 
MAKE A BROAD FRONT 


The real problem for us is, how in our struggle for in- 
dependence we can jbin together all che anti-:mperialist forces 
in the country, how ‘we’ can make a broad front of our mass 
elements with the great majority of the middle classes which 
stand for indeperidence. There Kas been some talk of a joint 
front but, so far’ as I can gather, this refers co some alliance 
among the upper classes, probably at the expense of the masses. 
That surely can never be the ide: of the Congress and if it 
favours it, 1t berrays rhe interests it has claimed to represent. 
and loses the very reason for its existence. The essence of 
a joint popular front must be uncomprdmising opposition to 
imperialism, and the strength of 1¢ must inevitably come from 
che active participation ofthe peasantry and workers ' | 


XVIII 
LOOK AT THE WORLD 


Perhaps you hive w undered at the way I have dealt at 
some length with the background of international affairs and 
not touched so far the immediate problems that filf' your minds. 
You may have grown impatient. But I am conviriced that the 
only right way of looking at our own problems ik to see them 
in their proper place in a world setting. Iam convinced that 
there 1s intimate connection between world evehu and our 
national problem is but a part of the world problem’ of capitalist- 
imperialism. To look at each even apart from the others and 
withour understanding the connection between them must lead 
us to the formation of erratic and erroneous views. Look 
at the vast. panerawma of world change to-day, where mighty 
forces are at grips with each other and dtzadful'war Uarkens 
the horizon ; subject peoples straggling for ‘freedom, and im- 
perialism crushnig them down; exploited classes' facmg their 
exploiters and seeking freedom and equality. Italian tmperia- 
lism bombing and killing the brave Erhiopions ; “"Japatiese im- 
perialism continuing its aggression in North China and Mongolia ; 
British imperialism pigusly objecting to other: countries: mis- 
behaving, yet carrying on in much the same way in India and 
the Frontier ; and behindit all a decaying economic order which 
intensifies all these conflicts. Can we not see an organi¢ ¢oh- 
nection in all these various phenomena? Let us try to develop 
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tue historic sense so that we can view current events in prope: 
perspective and understand their real significance. Only then 
can we appreciate the march of history and keep step with it. 

I realize that in this address 1 am going a little beyond the 
usual beat of the Congress president. But [ do not want you 
to have me under any false pretences and we must have perfect 
frankness with each other. Most of you must know my views 
on social and economic matters for I have often given expression 
tothem. Yet you chose me as president. [ do not take that 
choice to mean an endorsement by you all, or by a majority, 
of those views, but I take it that this does mean that those 
views are spreading in India and that most of you will be 
indulgent in considering them at least. 


XIX 
KEY TO THE SOLUTION 


I am convinced that the only key to the solution of the 
world’s problems and of India's problems lies in socialism, and 
when [ use this world | do so not in a vague humanitarian 
way but in the scientific economic sense. Socialism is, how- 
ever. something even more than an economic doctrine; it 18 
a philosophy ot life and as such also it appeals to me. I see no 
way of ending the poverty, the vast unemploymenr, the de- 
gtadation and the subjection of the Indian people except 
through socialism. That involves vast and revolutionary changes 
in our political and social structure, the ending of vested in- 
terests in land and industry, as well as the feudal and autoc- 
ratic Indian States system, That means the endine of private 
property. except in a restricted sense. and the replacement of 
the present profit system by a higher ideal of co-operative 
service. I¢ means ultimately a change in our instincts and hatits 
and desires. In shorr, 1¢ means a new civilization, radically 
different from the present capitalist order. Some glimpse we 
can have of this new civilization in the terntories of the U.S.S.R. 
Much has happened there which has pained me greatly and with 
which I disagree. but I look upon that great and fascinating un- 
folding of a new order and a new civilization as the most 
promising feature ot our dismal age. If the future is full of 
hope it 1s largely because of Soviet Russia and what it has 
done, and I am convinced that, if some world catastrophe does 
not intervene, this new civilization will spread to other lands 
and put an end to the wars and conflicts which capitalism 
eeds. 


I do not know how or when this new order will come to 
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India. I imagine that every country will fashion it after its 
own way and fit it in with its national ge..ius- But the essential 
basis of that order must remain and be a link in the world order 
that will emerge out of the present chao:. 


XX 
THE VITAL CREED OF SOCIALISM 


Socialism 1s thus for me not merely an economic doctrine 
which I favour; it isa vital creed which I hold with all my 
head and heart. I work for Indian independence because the 
nationalist in me cinnot tolerate alien domination; I work for 
it even more because for me it 1s the inevitable step to social 
and economic change I should like the Congress to become 
a socialist organization and to join hands with the other forces 
inthe world who are working for the new civilization. Bur I 
realize that the majority in the Congress. as it is constituted 
to-day, may not be prepared co go thus far. We are a nationalist 
organization and we think and work on the nationalist plan. 
[c 1s eviden: enough now that this 1s too narrow even for the 
limited objective of volitical independence and so we talk of 
the masses and their economic needs But. still most of us 
hesitate, because. of our nationalist backgrounds, to take a 
step which might trighten away some vested interests. Most 
of those interests are already ranged against us and we can 
expect little from them except opposition even in the political 
struggle. 


X XI 
INDEPENDENCE THROUGH SOCIALISM 


Much as I wish for the advancement of socialism in this 
country. J] have no desire to force the issue in the Congress 
thereby create difficulties in the way of our struggle for 1n- 
dependence. I shall co-operate gladly and with all the strength 
in me with all those who work for independence even though 
they do not agree with the socialist solution. But I shall do 
sO stating my position frankly and hoping in course of time to 
convert the Congress and the country to it, for only thus can 
I see it achieving independence. It should surely be possible 
for all of us who believe in independence to join our ranks 
together even though we mighr differ on the social issue. The 
fongress has been in the past a broad front representing 
various opinions joined together by that common bond. It must 
continue as such even though the difference of those opinions 
becomes more marked. 
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How does soctallsm fit m with the present ideology of 
the Congtess? I do not think it does. I believe in the repid 
industrialization of the country and only thus I think will the 
standards of the people rise substantially and’ poverty be com- 
batted. Yet I have co-operated whole-heartedly in the past 
with the khadi programme and I hope to do so in the future 
because I believe that khadi and village indtuscries have a 
definite place in our present economy. They have a social. a 

litical and ain economic vatye which is difficulr to measure 
ut which is apperent enough to those who have studied their 
effects. But I look upon them more as temporary expedients 
of a transition stage rather than as solutions of our vital pro- 
blems. That transition stage might be a long one, and in a 
country like India, village industries might well play an tm- 
portant, though subsidiary, role even after the development of 
industrialism, But though I co-operate in the village industries 
programme my ideological approach to it differs considerably 
from that of many others in the Congress who are opposed to 
industrialization and socialism. 


XXII 
THE PROBLEM OF UNTOUCHABILITY 


The problem of untouchability and the Harijans again 
can be approached in different ways. For a socialise it presents 
no difficulty for under socialism there can be no such differ- 
entiation or victimization. Economically speaking, the Hart- 
jans have constituted the landless proletariat and an economic 
solution remove the social barriers that custom and tradition 
have raised. 


_ _T come now to a question which is probably occupying your 
minds—the new Act passed by the British Parliament and our 
ope in regard co it, This Act has come into being since the 
ast Congress met, but even at that time we had had a foretaste 
of it in the shape of the White Paper. and! know of no abler 
arialysis of those provisions than that contained in the presi- 
dential address of my predecessor in this high office, The 
Congress rejected that proposed constitution and resolved to 
have nothing to do with it. Thenew Act, as is well known, is 
an even more penne measure and has been condemned by 
even the most modetate and cautious of our politicians, If we 
rejected the White Paper, what then are we to do with this 
new charter of slavery to strengthen the bonds of imperialist 
@omination ‘and to ihtensify the exploitation of our messes ? 
And evenif we forget its content fora while, can wé forget 
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the insult and injury that have accompanied it, the contemp- 
tuous defiance of our wishes, the suppression of civil liberties 
and the widespread repression that has been our normal! lot? 
If they had offered to us the crown of heaven with this accom- 
paniment and with dishonour, would we not have spurned it as 
Hop tea with our national honour and self-respect ? What 
then of this ? 


XXII 


NO LAW IN SLAVERY 


A charter of slavery is no law for the slave, and though 
we may perforce submit for a while to it and to the humiliatian 
of ordinances and the like, inherent in chat enforced submission 
is the right and the desire to rebel against it and to end it. 


Our lawyers have examined this new constitution and 

have condemned it. But constitutions are something much 
more than legal documents. “The real constitution,” said Fer- 

dinand Lassalle, consists of “the actual relationships of power,” 
and the working of this power we see even to-day, after the Act 
has been passed. That isthe constitution we have to face, not 
the fine phrases which are sometimes presented to us, and we 
can only deal with it with the strength and power generated by 
the peonle of the country. 


To this Act our attitude can only be one of uncompromis- 
ing hostility anda constant endeavour to end it. How can we 


do this ? 
XXIV 


WHETHER WE AGREE OR DISAGREE 


Since my return from Europe I have had the advantage of 
full ana frank discussion with my colleagues of the Working 
Committee. All of us have agreed that the Act has to be 
reyected and combatted, but allof us beve nat been able to 
agtec to aay manner - doing 30. We have pulled together in 
the past and I earnestly hope that we shall do so in the future, 
but in order to i do so effectively we must recognize that there 
are marked differences in our outlooks. I donot yet know. as 
I write, what che final recommendation of the Workiag Com- 
mittee will be on chis issue. I can only, therefore, veature to 
put before you my own personal views on the subject, not know- 
ing how far they represent the views of Congressmen. y eneuld 
like to make it clear, however, in fairness to my old colleaguer 
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of the Working Committee, that the majority of them do not 
agree with all the views Iam going to express. But whether 
we agree or disagree,or whether we agree to differ, there is a 
strong desire on our part to continue to co-operate together, 
laying stress on our many points of agreement rather than on 
the differences. That is the right course for us and, as a demc- 
cratic organization, that is the only course open to us. 


I think that, under the circumstances, we have no choice 
but to contest the election to the new provincial legislatures, 
inthe event of their taking place. We should seek election on the 
basis of a detailed political and economic programme, with our 
demand fora Constituent Assembly in the fore front. I am 
convinced that the only solution of our political and communal 
problems will come through such an Assembly provided ic is 
elected on an adult franchise and a mass basis. That Assembly 
will not come into existence till at least a semi-revolutionary 
situation has been created in this country and the actual rela- 
tionship of power, apart from paper constitutions, are such that 
the people of India can make their will felt. When that will 
happen I cannot say, but the world 1s too much in the grip of 
dynamic forces to-day to admit of static conditions in India or 
elsewhere tor long. We may thus have to face this issue sooner 
than we might expect. But. obviously, a Constituent Assemply 
will not come through the new Act or the new legislatures. 
Yet we must press this demand and keep it before our country 
and the world, so that when the time comes we may be ripe 
for It. 


XXV 
THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 


A Constituent Assembly is the only proper and democratic 
method for the framing of our constitution, and for its delegates 
then to negotiate a treaty with che representatives of the 
British Government. But we cannot go to it with blank minds 
in the hope that something good will emerge out of it. Such 
an Assembly in order to be fruitful, must have previous chought 
behind it and a definite scheme put forward by an organized 
group. The actual details, as to how the Assembly is to be 
convened, must depend on the circumstances then existing 
and need not trouble us now. But it will be our function as 
the Congress to know exactly what we are after, to place this 
clearly and definitely before the Assembly, and to press for its 
acceptance, 
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XXVI 


NO COMPROMISE ON PRINCIPLES 


One of the principal reasons for our seeking election 
will be to carry the message of the Congress to the millions 
of voters and to the scores of millions of the disfranchised 
to acquaint them with our future programme and policy, to 
make the masses realize that we not only stand for them but 
that we are of them and seekto co-operate with them in 
removing their social and economic burdens. Our appeal and 
message will not be limited to the voters, for we must 
remember that hundreds of millions are disfranchised and 
they need our help most for they are at the bottom of the 
social ladder and suffer most from exploitation. We have 
seen in the pase wide-spread official interference in the 
elections: we shall have to face that as well as the serried 
and monied ranks of the reactionaries. But the real danger 
will come from our toning down our programme and policy 
in order to win over the hesitating and compromising groups 
and individuals. If we compromise on principles, we shall 
fall between two stools and deserve our fall. The only right 
way and the only safe way is to stand four-square on our own 
programme and to compromise with no one who has opposed 
the national struggle for freedom in the past, or who is in any 
way giving support to British imperialism. 


XXVIf 
THE CLASH OF IDEAS 


When we have survived the election, what then are we to 
do? Office or no office? A secondary matter perhaps, and yet 
behind that issue lie deep questions of principle and vital 
differences of outlook, anda decision on that, either way. has 
far-reaching consequences. Behind ir lies, somewhat hidden 
the question of independence itself and whether we seek 
revolutionary changes in India or are working for petty 
reforms under the aegis of British imperialism. We go back 
again in thought to the clash of ideas which preceded the 
changes in the Congress in 1920. We madea choice then 
deliberately and with determination and discarded the old 
sterile creed ot reformism. Are we to go back again to that 
blind and suffocating lane after all these years of [rave 
endeavour, and to wipe out the memory of what we have done 
and achieved and suffered? That is the issue and let none 
of us forget it when we have to give our decision. In this 
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India, crying aloud for radical and fundamental change, in 
this world pregnant with revolutionary and dynamic possibi- 
lity, are we to forget our mission and our historic destiny, 
and slide back to static futility ? And if some of us feel 
tired and hunger for rest and quiet, do we imagine that 
India’s masses wil] follow our lead, when elemental forces 
and economic necessity are driving them totheir inevitable 
goal? If we enter the back waters, others will take our 
lace on the bosom of the flowing steam and will dare tu take 
the rapids and ride the torrent. 


How has this question arisen? If we express our hosti- 
lity to the Act and reject the entre scheme, does it not 
follow logically that we should have nothing to do with the 
working of it and should prevent its functioning, in so far 
as we can? To accept office and ministry, under the cond- 
tions of the Act, 1s to negative our rejection of it and to 
stand self-condemned. Nationel honour and self-respect 
cannot accept this position, for it would inevitably mean 
our co-operation in some measure with the repressive apparatus 
of imperialism, and we would become partners in this repressior 
and in the exploitation of our people. Of course we would 
try tochampion the rights of the people and would protest 
against repression, but as ministers under the Act, we could 
do very little to give relief, and we would have to share 
responsibility for the administration with che .«pparatus 
of imperialism, for the deficit budgets. for the suppression 
of labour and the peasantry. § It 18 always dangerous to 
assume responsibility without power, even in democratic 
countries : it will be far worse with ehis undemocratic 
constitution hedged in with safeguards and reserved powers 
and mortgaged funds, where we have to follow the rules and 
regulations of our opponents’ making, Imperialism sometimes 
talks of co-operation but the kind of co-operation 1¢ wants is 
usually known as surrender, and the ministers who accept 
office will have to do so at the price of surrender of much 
that they might have stood for in public. That is a 
humiliating position which self-respect itself should prevent 
one from accepting. For our great national organization to 


be party to it is to give up the very basis and background 
of our existence. 


XXVIII 
WE STAND FOR BIG THINGS 


' Self-respect apart, common sense tells us that we can 
tose much and gain little by acceptance of office in terms 
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of the Act. We cannot gét much out of it, or else our. 
criticism of the Act itself is wrong, and we know that it is 
not so. The big things for which we stand will fade into 
the backgcound and petty issues will absorb our attention, 
and we snail lose ourselves in compromises and communal 
tangles, and disillusion with us will spread over the land. 
lf we have a majority, and only then can the question of 
acceptance of office arise, we shall be in a_ position to 
dominate the situation and to prevent reactionaries and 
imperialists from profiting by it. Ofhce will not add to 
our real strength, it will only weaken us by making us 
responsible tor many things that we utterly dislike. 


Again, if we are in a minority, the question of office 
does not arise. It may be, however, that we are on the verge 
of a majority and with the co-operation of other individuals. 
and groups we can obrain office. There is nothing inherently 
wrong in our acting together with others on specific issues 
of civil liberty or economic or other demands, provided 
we do not ccmpromise on any principle. But I can imagine 
few things more dangerous and more likely to injure us than 
the acceptance of office on the sufferance of others. That would 
be an intolerable position. 


XXIX 
PROMISES AND FAILURE 


It is said chat our chances at the elections would increase 
if we announced that we were prepared to accept offices and 
ministries. Perhaps that might be so for all manner of other 
people, eager for the spoils and patronage that office gives, 
would then burry to join us. Does any Congressman imagine 
that this would be desirable development or that we would 
gain strength thereby? Again ic 1s said that more voters 
would vote for us if they knew that we were going to form 
ministries. That might happen if we deluded them with 
talse promises of what we might do for them within the 
Act» but a quick nemesis would follow our failure to give 
effect to those promises, and failure would be inevitable 1t the 
promisés were worth while. 


XXX 


GO TO THE PEOPLE 
Thére 1s only ‘one’ straight ‘course open to us, to go to 


the pedple ‘with our programme and make it clear to them 
that we cannot give effect to the major items in it under 
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present conditions, and therefore, while we use the platform 
of the legislatures to press that programme, we. seek to end 
these imperialist bodies by creating deadiccks in them whenever 
we are in a position todo. Those deadlocks should preterably 
take place on those programmes so that the masses might learn 
how ineffective for their purposes are these legislatures. 


One fact is sometimes forgotten—the provision for 
second chambers in many of the provinces. These chambers 
wiJl.be reactionary and will be exploited by the Governor to 
check any forward tendencies inthe lower house. They will} 
make the position of a minister, who seeks advance, even 
more difficult and unenviable. 


XXXI 
DISASTER LIES IN DISUNITY 


Some people have suggested. though their voices are 
hushed now, that provincial autonomy might be given on this 
office issue and each Provincial Congress Commitee should 
be empowered to decide it for its own province An astonishing 
and fatal suggestion playing into the hands of our imperialist 
rulers. We who have laboured for Indian umity can never be 
parties to any proposal which tends to lessen that unity. That 
way lies disaster and a disruption of the forces working for 
freedom. If we agree to this, why then should we also not agree 
to the communal issue being decided provincially, or many 
other issues, where individual provinces might think 
differently 2? First issues will sink into the background, 
independence itself will fade away, and the narrowest provinci- 
alism raise its ugly head. Our policy must be uniform for the 
whole of India, and it must place first things first, and indepen- 
dence 18 the first thing of all. 


So that I am convinced that for rhe Congress to favour 
the acceptance of office, or even to hesitate and waver 
about it would bea vital error. It will be a 
pie for which it would be difficult for us to come out. Practical 
statesmanship is against it, as well as the traditions of the 
Congress and the mentality we have sought to develop in the 
people. Psychologically, any such lead might have disastrou 
consequences. If we stand for revolutionary changes, as we 
do, we have to cultivate a revolutionary mentality among our 
people, and anything that goes against it 1s harmful to our 
cause. 


4 
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XXXII 
STRENGTH COMES FROM MASSES 


This psychological aspect is important. For we must 
never forget, and never delude our masses into imagining, that 
we can get any real power or real freedom through working 
these legislatures We may use them certainly to advance 
our cause to some extent, but the burden of the struggle for 
freedom must fall on the masses, and primarily, therefore. our 
eftective work must lie outside these lagislatures. Strength 
will come from the masses and from our work among them and 
our organization of them. 


Of secondary importance though the work in rhe legis- 
latures 1s, we may not treat it casually and allow it to become 
a hindrance to our other work. Therefore it is necessary for 
the Congress, through its executive, to have direct control 
over the elections and the programme placed befoze the countr 
as well as the activity in che legislatures. Such control wil 
inevitably be exercised chrough committees and boards appoin- 
ted for the purpose bur the continued existence of semi- 
autonomous parliamentary boards seems to be undesirable. 
Provision should also be made for a periodical review of all 
such activities so that Congressmen in general and the country 
should keep in touch with them and should influence them. 


We have considered the provincial elections which it 18 
said may take place early next year. The time is far off yet 
and it is by no means impossible that these elections may not 
take place for a much longer time, or may not take place at 
all. and the new Act may take its rightful place in oblivion. 
Much may happen in the course of the next year and war is 
ever on the horizon, to upset the schemes and time-tables of our 
rulers. But we cannot speculate on this and we have 
to make provision for contingencies. That decision might 
even have been delayed but dangerous and compromising 
tendencies seek to influence Congress policy, and the Congress 
cannot remain silent when the issue is raised and its whole 
future is in the balance 


XXXII 
LEAVE THE SLATE CLEAN. 


The provincial legislatures may come, but few persons, 
YT imagine, are confident about the coming of the federal pag 
ot this unholy structure. So far as we are concerned we shall 
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fight against it to our utmost strength, and the primary vubject 
of our creating deadlock in the provinces and making the new 
Act difficult of functioning. is to kill the Federaticn. With 
the Federation dead, the frovincial end of rhe Act will also 
go and leave the slate clean for the people of India to write 
on. That writing, whatever it be. can never admit the righr 
Of the Indian States to continue as feudal and autocratic 
monarchies. They have long survived their day, propped up 
by an alien Power, and have become the strangest anomalies 
in a changing world. The future .has no place for autocracy 
ot feudalism; a free India cannot tolerate the subjection of 
many of her children and _ their deprivation of 
human rights, nor can it ever agree to a dissection of its body 
and a cutting up of its limbs. If we stand for any human. 
political, social or economic rights for ourselves, we stand for 
those identical rights for the people of the States. 


XXXIV 
POWER BEHIND THE PRINCES 


I have referred to the terrible suppression of civil 
liberties by the British Government in India. But in che 
States matters are even worse, and though we know thar the 
real power behind those States is chat of British imperialism. 
this tragic suppression of our brothers by cheir own countrymen 
is of painful significance. Indian Rulers and their ministers 
have spoken and acted increasingly in the approved fascist 
manner, and their record during the past few years especially 
has been one of aggressive opposition to our national demands. 
States which are considered advanced han the Congress 
organization and offer insult to our national flag, and decree 
new Jaws to suppress the press. What shall we say of the more 
backward and primitive States ? 


AXXV 
COMMUNALISM KILLS DEMOCRACY 


There is one more matter concerning the Constitution 
Act which has given rise to much controversy, This 1s the 
communal decision. Many people have condemned it strongly 
and, | chink rightly; few have e good word for it. My own view 
point is, however. somewhat different from that of others. | 
am not concerned so much with what 1¢ gives to this group or 
that but more so with the basic idea behind it. I[t seeks to 
divide India into numerous separate compartments, chiefly 
on a religious basis, and thus makes the development of 
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democracy and economic policy very difficult. Indeed the 
communal decision and democracy can never go together. We 
have to admit that, under present circumstances, and so long 
as our politics are dominated by middle class elements, we 
cannot do away with communelism altogether. But to make a 
necessary exception in favour of our Muslim or Sikh friends 
is one thing, to spread this evil principle to numerous other 
roups and thus to divide up the electoral machinery and the 
egislature into many compartments, 1s a far more dangerous 
proposition. If we wish to function democratically che propc- 

communal arrangement will have to go, and I have no 
doubt that ic will go. But it will not go by the methods 
adopted by the aggressive opponents of the decision. These 
methods result inevitably in perpetuating the decision for 
they help in continuing a= situation. which prevents any 
reconsideration. 


I have not been enamoured of the past Congress policy in 
regard to the communal question and its attempts to make 
pacts and compromises. et essentially I think it was based 
On a sound instinct. First of all the Congress always put 
independence first and other questions, including the commuaal 
one, second, and refused to allow any ot those other questions 
to take pride of place. Secondly, it argued that the communal 
problem had arisen from a certain set of circumstances which 
enabled the third party to exploit the other two. In order to 
solve it. one had either co get rid of the third party (and that 
meant indenendence), or get rid of that set of circumstances, 
which meant a friendly approach by the parties concerned and 
an attempt to soften the prejudice and fear that filled them. 
Thirdly, that the majority community must show generosity 
in the matter to allay the fear and suspicion that minorities. 
even though unreasonably, might have. 


That analysis is, I think, pertectly sound. I would add 
that, in my opinion, a real solution of the problem will onty come 
when economic issues, affecting all religious groups and cutting 
across communal boundaries, arise, Apart from the upper 

dle classes who live in hopes of office and patronage, the 
masses and the lower middle classes have to face identical 
political and economic problems, [tis odd and significant thet 
all the communal demands of any group, of which so much is 
heard, have nothing whatever to do with these problems of the 
masses and the lower middle classes. 


XXXVI 
COMMUNALISM AND IMPERIALISM 
It is significant that the principal communal leaders 
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Hindu or Muslim or others, are political reactionaries, quite 
apart from the communal question. It is sad to think how they 
have sided with British imperialism in vital matters, how they 
have given their approval to the suppression of civil liberty, 
how during these years of agony they sought to gain narrow 
profit for their group at the expense of the larger cause of 
freedom, With them there can be no co-operation, for that 
would mean co-operation with reaction, But Iam sure that 
with the larger masses and the middle classes, who may have 
temporarily been led away by the specious claims of their 
communal leaders, there must be the tullest co-operation, and 
out of that co-operation wil! come a tairer solution of this 
problem. 


I am atraid I cannot get excited over this communal 
issue, Important as itis temporarily. [tis after all aside issue 
and it can have no real importance in the larger scheme of 
things. Those who think of it as che major issue, think in terms 
of British imperialism continuing permanently in thi« country. 
Without that basis of thought, they would not attach so much 
importance to one of its inevitable off-shoots. [I have no such 
fear and so my vision of a future India contains neither :mperial- 
ism nor communalism. 


XXXVII 
THE HEAVY BRITISH HAND 


Yet the present dithculty remains and has to be faced. 
Especially our sympathy must goto the people of Bengal who 
have suffered most from these communal decisions, as well as 
from the heavy hand of the Government. Whenever opportuni- 
ty offers to improve their situation in a friendly way, we must 
seize it. But always the background of our action must be the 
national struggle for independence and the social freedom of 
the masess. 


I have referred previously to the growing divorce between 
our organization and the masses. Individually many of us still 
have influence with the masses and our worth carries weight 
with them, and who can measure the love and reverence of 
{India’s millions for our leader, Gandhiji ? And yet organizational- 
ly we have lost that intimate touch that we had. The social re- 
form activities of the Khadi and village industries and Harijan 
organizations keep large numbers of our comrades in touch with 
the masses and those contacts bear fruit, But they are 
essentially non-political and so, politically, we have largely lost 
touch. There are many reasons for this and some are beyond 
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our control. Our present Congress constitution 1s, I feel, not 
helpful in developing these contacts or in encouraging enough 
the democratic spirit in its primary committees. These com- 
mittees are practically rolls of voters who meet only to elect 
delegates or representatives, and take no part in discussion or 
the formation of policy. 


XXXVI 
LIVING DEMOCRATIC FOUNDATION 


It 1s interesting to read in that monumental and impressive 
record, the Webb's new book on Russia, how the whole Soviet 
structure is based on a wide and living democratic foundation. 
Russia 1s not supposed to be a democratic country after the 
Western pattern. and yet we find the essentials of democracy 
present in far greater degree amongst the masses have than 
anywhere else The six hundred thousand towns and villages 
there have a vast democratic organization, each with its own 
Soviet, constantly discussing, debating, criticizing, helping in 
the formulation of policy, electing representatives to higher 
committees. This organization as citizens covers the entire 
population over 18 years of age There ts yet another vast 
organization of the people as producers, and a third, equally 
vast, as consumers. And thus scores of millions of men and 
women are constantly taking part in the discussion of public’ 
affairs and actually in the administration of the country. | 
There has been no such practical application of the democratic 
process in history. 


All this is of course utterly beyond as, for 1t’ requires 
change tn the political and economic structure and much else 
before we can experiment that way. But we can profit by that 
example sell and etry in our own Itmited way to develop 
democracy inthe lowest rungs of the Congress lauder and make 
the primary committee a living organization. 


An additional method for us to increase our contacts with 
the masses is to organize them a» producers and the. afhiliate 
such organizations to the Congress or have full co-operation 
between the two. Such organizations of producers as exist 
to-day, such astrade unions and peasant unions, as well as 
other anti-imperialist organization could also be brought within | 
this sphere of mutual co-operation for the good of the masses 
and for the struggle for national freedom. Thus Congress could 
have an individualas well asa corporate membership, and re- 
taining its individual character, could influence, and be influenc- 


ed by other mags elements. - P 
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XX XIX 
WE MUST MOVE 


These are big changes that I have hinted at, and I am by 
no means sure how they can be brought about, for whether it 
is possible to go far in this direction in the near future. Still 
we must move to some extent at least if we are to have our 
roots in the soil of India and draw life and strength from its 
millions, The subject is fascinating but complicated and can 
only be tackled by an expert committee which I trust will be 
appointed on behalf of the Congress. The report of that com- 
mittee must be freely discussed so as to get the widest backing 
for it. 


All this will take us to the next Congress. Meanwhile 
perhaps some urgent changes !are needed in our constitution to 
remove anomalies and avoid difficulties. Owing to my absence 
] bave had little experience of the working of the new constitu- 
tion and cannot make any concrete suggestions, The reduction 
in the numbers of delegates and A.I.C.C. members would be, to 
some extent, desirable it there was a background of widespread 
activity in the primary and secondary committees. Without 
it, 1t makes us even less responsive to mass opinion, and, 
therefore, an increase seems desirable. But the real solucon 
is to increase the interest and day to day activity of the lower 
committees. 


] have been told that the manual labour tranchise has not 
been a success and has led co a great deal of evasion. If that is 
so a change 1s desirable foc a constitution must be such as can 
be worked easily and without subterfuge. 


XL 
AN ALL-INCLUSIVE BODY 


The Congress is an all-inclusrve body and represents many 
interests,; but essentially :¢ 18 a political organization with 
various subsidiary and allied erpansauonk: like the Spinners’ 
Association and the Village Industries Association. These 
allied organizations work in the economic field but they do not 
seek directly to remove che burdens of the peasantry under the 
present system of land tenure. Nor canthe Congress, situated 
as itis, wholly fraction as a peasant organization, although in 
many provinces it has espoused the cause of the peasantry and 
brought them much relief. It seems tome necessary that the 
Congress should encourage the formation of the peasant unions 
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as well as workers’ unions, and co-operate with such as already 
extst,so thatthe day to day struggle of the masses might be 
carried onthe basis of their economic demands and other griev- 
ances. This identification of the Congress with the economic 
struggle of the masses will bring us a nearer to them and nearer 
to freedom than anything else. I would welcome also the 
organization of other special interests, like those of the women, 
in the general framework of our national struggle for freedom. 
The Congress would be ina position to co-ordinate all these 
vital activities and thus to bise itself on the widest possible 
mass foundation. 


XLI 


PUTTING OUR HOUSE IN ORDER 


There has been some talk of a militant programme and 
militant action. I donot know what exactly 1s meant, but tt 
direct action on a national scale or civil disobedience are meant, 
then | would say that l see no near prospect of them. Let us 
nor indulge inetall talk before we are ready for big action. 
Our business co-day is to put our house in order, to sweep away 
the defeatist mentality of some people, andto build up our 
organization with its mass athliations, as well as to work 
amongst the masses. The time may come, and that sooner 
perhaps than we expect, when we might he put to the test. 
Let us get readv for thar test. Civil disobedience and the like 
cannot be switched on and off when we teel Ike doing so. It 
depends on many things, some of which are beyond our control, 
'sacan these days of revolutionary change and constantly recur- 
ring crisesintrhe world, events often move faster than we do. 
We shall not look for opportunities. 


XLII 
THE MAJOR PROBLEM 


The maior problem of India to-day is that of the land—of 
rural poverty and unemployment anda thoroughly out-of-date 
land system. A-curious combination of circumstances had held 
oack India during the past few generations and the political 
and ezonomic garments it wears no longer fitit and are torn 
and tatrcered. In some ways our agrarian conditions are not 
unlike those of France a hundred and fifty years ago, prior to 
the great revolution. They cannot continue so far long. At 
che same time we have become parts of international capitalism 
and we suffer the pains and crises which afflict this decaying 
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system. Asa result of these elemental urges and conflicts of 
world forces what will emerge in India none can say. But we 
can say with confidence that the present order has reached the 
evening of its day, and 1t is up to us to try to mould the future 
as we would like it to be. 


XLII 
RUMOURS OF WAR 


The world is filled with rumours and alarms of war. In 
Abyssinia bloody and cruel war has already gone on for many 
months and we have watched anew how hungry and predatory 
imperialism behaves in its mad search for colonial domains. 
We have watched also with admiration the brave fight of the 
Ethiopians for their freedom against heavy odds. You will 
permit me, I feel sure, to greet them on your behalf and 
express our deep symathy for them. Their struggle is- some- 
thing more than a local struggle. It 1s one of the first effective 
checks by an African people on an advancing imperialism and 
already it has had far reaching consequences. 


In the Far East also war hovers on the horizon and we see 
an eastern imrperialism advancing methodically and pitilessly 
over ancient China and dreaming of'world empire. Imperialism 
shows its claws wherever it may be, in the West or 1n the East. 


In Europe an aggressive fascism or Nazism steps conti- 
nuously on the brink of war and vast armed camps arise in 
preparation for what seems to be the inevitable end of all this. 
Nations join hands to fight other nations. and progressive forces 
in each country ally themselves to fight the fascist menace- 


Where do we come ininthis awful game ? What part shall 
we playin this approaching tragedy” It is dithcult to say. 
But we must not permit ourselves to be passive tools exploited 
for imperialis* ends. Ite must be our mghet to say whether we 
join a war or not, and without that consent there should be no 
co-operation from us. When the time comes we may have 
little say inthe matter, and so it becomes necessary for the 
Congress to declare clearly now its opposition to India’s 
participation in any imrertalist war, and every war that will 
be waged by impclialist powers will be an imperialist 
war, whatever the excuses put forward might be. Therefore 
we must keep out of it and not allow Indian lives and Indian 
money to be sacrificed. 

XLIV 


WE WANT HUMAN FREEDOM 


To the progressive forces of the world, to chose who 
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stand for human freedom and the breaking of political and 
socia: bonds, we offer our full co-operation in their struggle 
against imperialist and facist reaction, for we realize that our 
struggle is acommon one Our grievance is not against any 
people or any country as such, and we know that even tn imperia- 
list England, which thrortles us there are many who do not 
love imperialism and who stand for freedom, 


During this period of difficulty and storm and stress, 
inevitably our minds and hearts turn to our great leader 
who has guided us and inspired us by his dynamic personality 
these many years. Physical ill-health prevents him now from 
taking his full share in public activities, Our good wishes go 
out to him for his rapid and complete recovery, and with those 
wishes 1s the selfish desire to have him in the past and we shall 
differ from him inthe future about many things, and it is right 
that each one of us should act up to his convicitions. But the 
bonds that hold us cogether are stronger and more vital than our 
differences, and the pledges we took together still ring in our 
eats. How many of us have chat passionate desire for Indian 
independence and the raising of our poverty-stricken masses 
which consumes him? Many things he taught us long years 
ago it seems now—feariessness and discipline and the will to 
sacrifice ourselves for the larger cause- That lesson may have 
grown dim but we have not forgotten it, nor can we ever for- 
get him who had made us what we are and ratsed India again 
from the depths. The pledge of independence that we took 
together still remains to be redeemed, and we await again for 
him to guide us with his wise counsel. 


VL 
LEADERS COME AND GO 


Bur no leader. however, great he be, can shoulder the 
burden single-handed; we must all share it to the best of our 
abilicy and not seek helplessly to rely on others to perform 
miracles. Leaders come and go; many of our best-loved 
captains and comrades have left us all too soon, but India gor: 
on and so does India’s struggle for treedom. It may be that 
many of us must suffer still and die so that India may live and 
be free. The promised land may yet be far from us and we 
may haveto work wearily through the deserts, but who will 
take away from us that deathless hope which has survived the 
scaffold and immeasurable suffering and sorrow ; who will dare 
to crush the spirit of India which has found re-birth again and 
again after so many crucifixions ? 





CHAPTER XIII 
FREE INDIA SAILS FOR CHINA 


Free India Sails tor China 


“India's beart is one with China” 
—Temes of Inds 


The Captain of Destiny has always desired to possess the 
Vessel of Independence not only for Mother India but also 
for other countries of Asia, such as Auntie China. Had India 
been free before the annihilation of Japanese fascism, the first 
thing that Free India would have done would have beento sa_ i‘) 
for China armed to the teeth and liberate her. Imperialism, 
whether yellow or white, is equally detestable to Jawaharlal. 


v 


ACROSS THE HORIZONS OF INDIA 


Looking across the horizons of India Jawaharlal has heaved 
a sigh of painful helplessness, because Mother India is unable 
°) help others unless sh: is able to help her own children first. 
Pandit Nehru expounded this point sadly on February 6,1942, at 
Cawnpore, 


“We cannot shut our eyes to the bloodshed that is going 
on all over the world, and to the loss of human lives which 
1s taking place on account of the present war,’ observed 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru opening the 19th Session discussion 
of public affairs and actually in the under the Presidentship 
of Mr. V.R, Kalappa Pandit Nehru said [India was not respon. 
sible for the good of any other country. The first concern of 
Indians was to see that their country was ree. 


Pandit Nehru said : “India’s premier organisation had 
expressed its sympathies towards other countries like China 
and Russia, but now the firse question before them was the 
freedom ot India.” And India would not yield to British 
imperia!ism. Proceeding further Pandit Nehru said that 
in case India was free, she would have decided by her own 
will to move side by side with Britain. But at this stage 
the country had no other alternative but to fight with all 
those who ever tried to keep her in slavery. He added that 
he totally disliked the German rule and Nazism. Britain 
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had made India incapable of any defence, In the event of India 
being attacked by any other foreign country she would contin 
to resist. She was fated to oppose all until she was free. 


Pandit Nehru further pointed out that India would have 
developed industrially if she was free, but the British Govern- 
ment never allowed her to industrialise and placed handicaps 
in the work of the National Planning Committee, of which he 
was the President. 


In conclusion he paid tributes to Cawnpore for its contri- 
bution in the Satyagraha movement. He urged the Trade 
Union Congress to take decision on matters which affected 
the working class. He wasof the opinion that anv decision 
taken against the will of the country would create divisions 
and prove disastrous. 


II 
INDIA WORSE THAN CHINA 


On February 11,1942. Pandit Nehru delivered a speech, 
addressing a mammoth meeting in Delhi, welcoming Madame 
and Generalissimo Chiang-Kat-shek on their visit to India. 
While talk'ng about China, he could not torget that India was 
politically worse than China. “India, he said, will nor accept 
any other rule, Japanese or German, but only the rule of the 
masses of India.” 


Pandit Nehru said that we would not bend before any 
power and would face any aggression, whatever migbt come to 
threaten us. 


Welcoming Madame and General Chiang Kai-shek and 
their colleagues, Pandit Nehru said : “I only teel one thing 
that we are not 10 a position to accord them a reception such 
as we would wish to. as we are not free. 


“On the arrival of Generalissimo in Delhi, I found a 
whisper that we are going to change our policy, but this 18 not 
atact. Qur decisions are made after mature thought: we 
never decide anything in a hurry. Responsible bodies can 
never decide anything in a hurry, or without going into the 
details, as the tate of millions of our countrymen 1s behind such 
decisions. 


“The world 1s passing through an ocean of revolution 
and nobody knows what is going to bappen to it at the end.” 
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“Nobody knows if the coming changes would be for 
the better or for the worse, but it was certain they would 
never shitk their responsibility but would take the reine of 


powerian their hauds any time, in whatever condition they 
might be.’ 


“We could never efford to forget our discipline and run 
away wheo any trouble comes.” 
III 
THE TRIAL OF CHINA 


In a speech delivesed at Calcutta on February 21,194, 
Pandit Nebry Sagecirs his countrymen to follow the heroic 


example of China. es igs not yield to any type of im- 
perialism sree e must face nde} Fascism 
German eras as well as British Imperialism. In order 


to get rid of one, we should not ask aid of the other. That 
i a dangerous pitfajl which we must avoid at any cast what- 

sever. Therein lies the dang rif any nee of. us thinks like 

that he is a coward. by should we thin he said, “in 
terms of some outsider ruling India ?" And th there he warned 
India lest we fall into the glittering promises of the Japanese 
and go off the ne path of freedom. fe told his country- 
men to remember the sacrifices of China on the altar of 
democracy. 


“Let us be brave, take courage from the example of 
Chinese brothers and sisters and face any oppressor, any aggres- 
sor, face any person, who dares think in terms of oppressing 
or dictating to Irdia,’ observed Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
addressing a huge public meeting held at Sharaddhanand Park, 
The meeting, which was held under the augpices of the Benge! 
Provincial Congress Committee was one of the biggest held 
in the city in recent years. 


“Let us preserve our ree High our petty differences, 

ork under the programme that ep put forward by the 

Consrans build it up and see that its structure is kept intact,” 
ed Pandit Nehru. 

Cal The speaker spacing "I have aa this time to 
gleusta op a_very Pigg db. a3 you Know, cause 
sit cain Fyne a a, No 
ap 0 ra . wapted very m 9 

ail service to them as e could be while they were on the 
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“Ie was a sorrow to me, and I have no doubt to you, that 
their visit to India to which we have looked forward so much 
and which has been a great honour for us, should have taken 
place in such circumstances, and that many of you have been 
unable to see them, even from a distance. 


“We would have liked to honour them and honour 
through them China which they have led so magnificently. 
We have failed to honour them in public and in many other 
ways. Nevertheless, it has been a great honour to India and 
it has been, I think, something that will affect, if I may say so 
the history of India and China. It has really been a historic 
in the sense that it will mark a new epoch in the relations 
of India and China. For mv part for long years I have dreamt 
that India and China should hold together, in the present and 
a'so in the future. I went there ard found that the leaders of China 
were anxious themselves to develop the relation between 
India and China. I rej iced and was happy because! saw 
the future. in which India and China wou!d go hand in hand. 
Iam quite definite that there could be no peace or solution 
of the world’s problems un'ess the problems of India and China 
were solved because primirily India ad China are huge parts 
of the earth's surface and they comprise nearly half the total 
population of the world. It is absurd to imagine that the 
world’s problems—economic or political—could te tolved unless 
India’s and China's problems were solved. 


1V 
THE CHINESE CAPTAIN 


Paying a tribute to Marshal Chiang Kai-shek, Pandit 
Nehru said: “The Generalissmo is a very remarkable man and 
has proved himself avery great leader and captain in war. 
His is one of the very few names that will stand out prominent- 
ly in the world to-d.y. Far greater as a captain in war, he has 
proved himself a leader of men. To-day if you go to China you 
will find no group or individual who will not agree in one 
thing and that is that Marshal Chiang Kai-shek is not only a 
very great leader, but the only possible leader that China 
could have. 


Referring to Madame Chiang Kai-shek, Pandit Nehru said 
that this great consort of the Marshal had not only been his 
partner in his life's journey, but had beena fellow warrior 
with him, who had donned armour to stand side by side with 
him in China's battle for freedom. She had become the symbol 
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of China's invincibility and ber magnificent spirit of resistance. 
It had been an honour to us to have them here in the city. 
Those who had been fortunate to meet them weuld not 
forget them and cheir cause. “I feel convinced in my heart 
that we shall stand shoulder to shoulder and shill render 
whitever help we can to each other in the furtherance of that 
great cause,” 


Addressing the young men Pandit Nehru said: ° To-day 
you raise slogans. I myself have shouted slogans inthe past 
and I shout them now and will shout them in the future. but 
to-day the on!y slogan, which 1s the right slogan, is the bursting 
of bombs which will drown all your slogans. How are you 
going to meet this slogan, is the problem ?' 


Continuing, Pandit Nehru said: “What is happening in 
the world to-diy 2? Proud empires are falling before our eyes, 
huge structures of Government are collapsing. No one knows 
whit will happen in the course of the next six months ora 
year. No one knows when this war will end. No part of the world 
can escape the war. The question ts how to face it. We cannot 
face it by cursing this man or that.” 


Concluding, he said thatlong before this war started the 
Nation :! Congress had declared its policy in regard to Fascism 
and aggression. “Do you think we are likely to change our 
opinion because Japan and Germany are the foes of the British ? 
Japan and Germany present the very worst types of Imperialism. 
We have always said that we would neither have British 
Imperialism nor any other type of Imperialism, nor Fascism nor 
Nazism. Do not fall into that terrible error that in order 
to ger rid of one we should ask the aid of the other. 
Thereinlies the danger, and if any of us think like that, then he 
is a coward anda slave. Why should we think in terms of 
some outsider ruling India? We must measure all these 
dangers and take a vow not to bow before them." 


V 
BAMBOO UNIVERSITIES 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru again and again deplored the 
undemocratic attitude of Great Britain, which should have been 
the champion of democracy the world over- He explained this 
point of view in anexcellent speech at Calcutta on rebruary 
23, 1912. The students of India must follow up the example 
of China's “Bamboo” universities, if necessary, but carry on a 
relentless fight against foreign domination. 
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‘Generally speaking, Mr. Churchill is a brilliant leader, 
but his mind is the Victorian mind,” observed Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, speaking to the Congress workers of Bengal assembled 
at the office of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee. 


Pandit Jawaharlal added: ‘“‘The British Government is 
an aged Govérnment. It is 4 very reactionary Government. 
Mr. Churchill's leadership is brilliant in the sense that it has 
kept the morale of the British people, but it is a dead weight 
in the sense of the real psychological leadership of the world.” 


Speaking on the ptesent international situation, Pandit 
Nehru said that it meant many important problems which in- 
cluded India's reaction to it and what India could do in regard 
to it. It was important that they should think of the war not 
merely in military terms—in terms of arms of efficient armies. 
That would be an extremely limited view. They were going 
through a very big revolution in the world’s history—perhaps, 
the Papeete the world had ever seen. He remembered that 
since the last war there must have been about as many as 120 
international conferences trying to solve the world’s problems. 
They, however, did not succeed in solving even certain parts 
of those problems, although the biggest statesmen of the world 
met together. It was because they wanted to retain the old 
structure. Ultimately this war came on. 


Pandit. Nehru pointed out that many in the country, parti- 
culatly the Socialists and Communists, consideted the nroblems 
facing them to-day more in an academic way. They ought to 
take a réalistic view af what was happening before them, and 
adjust the socialistic principles of other countries to the condi- 
tions prevailing in India. 


Explaining the duty of Congress workers and volunteers, 
they should carry on their work in creating a sense of security 
in thé minds of the people. They should and could co-operate 
in this matter with other organtsations or groups working for 
the same end. He stressed the need of unity among all sections 
of people. 


With reference to women workers, Pandit Nehru said 
that they should go from house to house at the present moment 
just to theet the womenfolk there and make them lees panicky. 

e asked everyone to be ready at the présent moment to meet 
the situation with courage arid confidénce. 


_ A statement to the effect thas the inclusion even of pro- 
gressive elements in the British Cabinet would not being about 
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any change in the present British poli¢gy with regard to India 
was made by enatt sevens Nehru, while addressing a 
publi¢ meeting at Mahammadali Park this evening. 

The Pandit said that he for gne did not believe that th 
Cabinet would be willing fo accéde to Indias deman ioand 
hence, in his opinion there was no gu tion of any compromise 
between the Congress and the Britis Cocciement 


vI 


INVASION OF INDIA 


The problém before them, Parditji said, was what they 
were goirig to do in case India was ihwdded. The responsibility 
in this respect lay on the Government, but they knew whit 
kind of Governoiént they had. Then the question was: what 
thotfid the pedplé do? The statement issued by thé Cangress 
at the begitining of the war, initiating its policy in this connec- 
tion, was in the right direction. Its first and foremost aim was 
the independence ) India- The old attitude af the British 
Government towards India’s demands still contifiued. That 
was pete eles nodoubr. They must not look to any outside 
foreign help. They must rely absolutely on their own pero. 
strength to dchieve their independence. pages of Hany 
history bore testimony to the fact how the [ure of outside ho 
had brought about India's slavery. The story of. imipetialist 
venture of Japan and. Germany was not unknown to them. 
Indians must stick totheir own ideels even if they were diffi- 
cult of achievement. But whatever happened, India would not 
bow down her head before any invader. 


The Indian National Congress had repeatedly declared 
that if power was transferred to the people ot this country, 
they would be responsible for their own defence. But the 
British politicians were still persisting in their blunders. If 
they had listened to the Congress two-and a-half years ago, the 
situation of the world now would have been different. They 
were prepared to take the responsibility even now. They 
might not be able to do things which they could have done 
before. Butif that responsibility came, they would not shirk 
if. 

An advice to students to think deeply and prepare them- 
selves to meet the perils and difficulties arising out of the 
present crisis, was given by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. while 
addressing a meeting at the Scottish Church College hall. 
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_ _ He said: When he had heard the shouts of “Ingilab 
Zindabad," he often wondered if they realised that the “Ingilab” 
that they shouted was over them, above them and below them, 
and it might overwhelm them. The biggest “Inqilab’ was 
happening in the world to-day and it might also happen in 
India. The point was: were they ready to welcome the storm 
that was coming upon them? It might upset their whole life 
and the life of their community. If they were really serious 
about it, they should prepare themselves for it. 


For four years-and-a-half there had been ‘“Ingilat)’ in 
China in the fullest measure. Almost all the biggest universt- 
ties were raised to the ground; students suffered; many of the 
students and teachers were killed; many of the students and 
teachers escaped and wandered through the country. In the 
hinterland of China they started new universities in bamboo 
hutsin the course of two or three weeks. When he visited 
oe “bamboo universities’ in China, he felt the power of new 

ina. 


During the last two years, great nations had collapsed 
ike a house of cards. What China did during these years 
would astonish them. Their tremendous achievements were 
due to the enormous vitality and spirit of the people. Had 
they in India got that vitality and that spirit ? 


"Whatever happens let us play our great part as men and 
women of India. If we can dosoall would be weil.” observed 
the Pandit addressing another meeting of the students at the 
University buildings. 





CHAPTER XIV 
THE OAR OF IMPERIALISM 


Churchill is always @ supernationalist and 
imperialist, Nehru is an internationalist, 


Churchill pays lip service to the UNO. Nehru 
speaks as a mature world leader. 


Churchill misses the significance of the atomic 
bomb, Nehru uses the language of the etomic age. 

Since Russia threatens, Church spys: “Hold 
on tightly tothe British Empwel’’ Nehru replies : 
“Give freedom to India and liquidate the British 
Empire, A free Indie will resist Russian encroach- 
ment. An unhappy disaffected Indias might court 
Russie,” 


—Louis Fischer 


The Oar ot Imperialism 


Smoke it in your pipe, Cripps ['’ 


~An indian Journalist. 


Sir Statiord Cripps landed at the Gateway of India in 1942 
not as the Mercury of socialism but rather as the oar of British 
imperialism. He brought only the phantom ship of Life-in- 
Death of Ancient Marner fame for the freedom-parched souls 
of India. Little wonder that the Captain of Destiny helped his 
countrymen to shoulder out Sir Stafford Cripps. 


I 
CRIPPS ROLLS 


Indian papers eulogised Nehru. While this was going on 
in India, Cripps started the ball rolling in England. by laying 
allthe responsibility for failure of Delhi talks at the doors of 
the ee deen He said that they wanted all or nothing and 
they had nothing. To this Jawaharlal issued a reply. He said 
that only the laste part of sentence was true and it had been 
true all those years. “Bat,” said Nehru. ‘if Sir Srafford Cripps 
imagines that all that we sug¢gestedto him wasall that we 
wanted or wine to-day, he was grievously mistaken. For we 
nave wiated and sulfeced for Co.nplete Independence in the 
present and tne elimination of every foreiga control in the 
political, economic and every oth:r domain. We have wanted 
tu live our lives in our ow} way without interference from any 
oatsiler. And though we cannot unwreite the history of the 
past century and a half, the piinful memory of which will 
persist, yet we wantto remove everything in so far as we can, 
that might keep the memory of our subjection fresh. We want 
to ger rid of this world of Highnesses or Excellencies and the 
pony and pageantry and wasteful extravagance and incompet- 
ence of British rulers. We want to cry to them asI have 
said before in the words of a great Englishman: “You have sat 
too long for any good you have been doing. Depart, and let us 
have done with you. In the name of God, go.” 


The All-India Congress Committee metin Allahabad on 
April 2+. Before we deal with this meeting, let us mention 
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One important incident which preceded it. The incident hap- 
pened at Railway Station of Allahabad, when Rajagopalchariar 
came to participate in All-India Congress Committee meeting. 
He was greeted with black flag demonstration on the railway 
station. The demonstration was arranged by the Hindu Maha. 
sabaites to protest against pro-Pakistan activities of Rajajji. 
Pandit Nehru, who had gone on the station to receive Rajajt, 
was pained at this unruly behaviour of the demonstrators 
because he believed that Rajaji had come to Allahabad as a 
guest and should be honoured in the same way. He tried to 
stop the demonstration and snatched a black flag from the 
hands of a volunteer and angrily said to him, “I will suck your 
blood, if you do not stop it. The sincident created quite a stir 
in Hindu Sabha circles and they protested against this. Pandit 
Jawaharlal issued a statement regretting the incident. The 
statement was published for the Hindu leaders, who were, how- 
ever, not satisfied with it. 


It 
SHOALS OF PAKISTAN 


In this ccnnection it may be mentioned that so far as 
the views on Pakistan were concerned, Pandit Nehru was 
opposed to Rajagopalchariar. He believed Pakistan to be 
incompatible with the idea of the freedom of the country. 
“I doubt very much,” he said, “if any reasonable or sensible 
person thought of Pakistan reasonably and sensibly, unless 
that person was alsoat the same time opposed to the ideals of 
Indian Independence.” 


“The proposals of the British Government.” said the 
resolution, “and their subsequent elucidation by Sir Stafford 
Cripps have led cto greater bitterness and distrust of that 
Government and the spirit of non-co-operation with Britain 
has grown. They have demonstrated that even in this hour 
of danger. not only to India but to the cause of the United 
Nations, the British Government function as an Imperialist 
Government and refuse to recognise the Independence of India 
or to part with real power. 


The resolution concluded by saying: “The A-I.C.C. is 
convinced that India will attain her freedom through her own 
strength and will retain it. The present crises, as well as the 
experience of the negotiations with Sir Stafford Cripps, make it 
impossible for the Congress to consider any scheme or proposals 
which retain even in partial measure British control and autho- 
rity in India. Not only the interests of India, but also Britain's 
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® cafery and world peace and freedom demand that Britain must 
ahandon hold on India. It is on the basis of Independence 
alone that India can deal with Britain and other nations. 


UII 


THE CAPTAIN PLANS GUERILLAS 


Pe. Nehru pointed out that the guerilla bands could only 
sup viement the work of armies. “It was for the State ro detend 
a courttey and gaertila bands to help the State. Now that the 
formation of National Government was practically out of 
question, forthe time being, the question of the tormation of 
guerilla bands did not arise.” 


“That passion was the passion of India,’ he said, “that is 
the passion thit is moving vast numbers of Indians to-day. Ina 
muzh smaller measure, I too have experienced that passion and 
I know whatit means. Before that mighty urge of the people, 
petty argu.nents and controversies become small and without 
muc meaning. Thatis the fundamental aspect of the Indian 
pr blem to-day and if we lose sight of it, and become involved 
in the smaller aspects of the question over which we may or 
may not differ, then we are grievously mistaken. 


He believed that Gandhi was voicing the opinion of entire 
India. “*When Gandhi says to the British to withdraw, he says 
something which every self-respecting Indian feels.” Explaining 
the ‘withdrawal’, he declared that it did not mean that English- 
men as individuals should pack up and go. It means the transfer 
of politicil power completely or the decision on the part of the 
British to do so. 


He said that tremendous changes were going on in the 
world, and India could not remain a passive spectator. She 
must play her part, bur not asa slave of England. “One thing 
1s Certain,’ hesaid. “There is going to be no peace between 
us and England except on that basis. I realise that the British 
Government, as constituted, is not likely to do so in the near 
future. That is a misfortune for us and for England and for 
the cause England claims to be fighting for. Bur that is 
going to make no difference tous now and whatever the risks 
may be we shall carry on in our own way.” 


All this attitude towards British had not brought. about 
any change 1n his policy towards Fascism. He declared, “I am 
convinced to-day more than ever that these doctrines area 
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menace to the freedom and peace of the world, whether they 4 
are introduced from abroad or are of indigenous growth. 


The repeated references to “withdrawal’’ made by 
Jawaharlal and Gandhi drew a retort from Sir Stafford Cripps. 
that British Government had no intention to walk out of India 
right in the midst of war. 


a Jawaharlal Nehru replied to this speech of Cripps and 
said : 


“I can quite believe that the British Government 
has no intention of walking out of India, in the midst of the 
war or after this. But much has bappened in this war which 
the British Government did not intend and did not like and 
much is going to happen in India and elsewhere in spite of 
the wishes of the British Government.” 
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CHAPTER XV 
INDIA GOES ABROAD 


"| know no figure in contemporery politics of 
greater mobility than he ” 


— Harold Lasks. 
tS 4 


-India Goes Abroad 


“Travelling is the best part of education." 


—Bscon, 


The Captain of Destiny has always tried to steer the 
vessel of Indian independence quite clear of the shoals of British 
imperialism in international waters. [n fact, Jawahaclal has 
always tried to keep Indian foreign policy as much different 
from British foreign policy as possible, In this chapter Gandhiji 
introduces Jawaharlal and Jawaharlal introduces another friend 
of his,and these forewords give usa psychological glimpse into 
the Congress statesmanship, 


Jawaharjal has taken the cause of entire mankind to hils 
heart and has chosen to carry the fiery cross not only on behalf 
of India, but also on behalf of China, Abyssinia, Spain and 
Russia. His “chief interest in politics is the raising of the 
masses and the removal of barriers of class and wealth and 
the equalisation of society He clamours that ‘'no gain that 
may come to us is worth anything unless it helps in removing 
the grievous burden on our masses.’ The poor peasants, no 
wonder, shower their affections on him. They look on Jawaharlal 
with loving and hopeful eyes. For them he is the bearer of 
good tidings. He leads them to the promised land. These 
semi-naked sons and daughters of India filled Pandit Nehru 
with a sense of over-flowing gratitude, “A new picture of 
India seemed to rise before me, he says, naked, starving crushed 
and utterly miserable.” A new responsibility frightened him. 
“We cannot rest, he says, ‘for rest is a betrayal cf the cause 
we have espoused, the pledge we have taken, it is a betrayal 
of the millions who never rest.” 


The freedom of India is a universal cry. It is essentially 
a world demand. The future of mankind hangs byit. Free 
India will strengthen the morale of the progressive forces 
throughout the world. It will lessen the strength of the reac- 
tionary forces. Nebru’s sense of patriotism is humanitarian. 
He does not regard India as a part of interr 1tional brotherhood. 
Jawaharlal is the awatar of incarnate enthusiasm. ‘Whole an 
soul, he haz thrown himself inthe furnace of freeacm. He is 
figheng on the ent:re humane front. Jawaharlal has assiduously 
made himself a perfect statesman, He passes through all the 
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tests of patriotism. He has sunk his personality completely 
in the noble cause of the country. “Have you forgotten al! 
about your name, your fame, your wives, your children, your 
property, even your own bodies?" says a writer, “That is 
the first step to become a patriot—-the very first step.” That is 
quite true of Nehru. Again, instead of spending his energies 
in frothy talks, Jawaharlal has found a practical solution to 
bring the masses out of living death. Moreover, he has got 
the will to surmount the mountain-high obstructions. Sword 
in hand he stands up against the whole world. Like Mahatma 
Gandhi, he has put himself under the strictest discipline. Gandhiji 
has very well described the power of discipline : 

‘Steam becomes a mighty power only when it allows 
itself to be imprisoned in a strong little reservoir and produces 
tremendous motion and carries huge weights by permitting it- 
self a tiny and measured outlet.” 


] 
THE PARTING OF THE WAYS 


“In the mind and heart of India there was a confiict. 
There was an intense dishke of Fascism and Nazism and no 
desire to see them win. If India could but be convinced 
that this war was being fought for a new world order, for 
real freedom, then indeed India would throw all her weight 
and strength into it. But imperialism and we were old 
acquaintances, very old, with many generations of contact. 
We knew each other. suspected each other, and disliked each 
other thoroughly. There was this background of one hundred 
and eighty years of hostility, of exploication, of bitterness, of 
promises unfulfilled, of disruptive and reactionary movements 
encouraged, and attempts co break up the national unity of 
India. Ic was no casy matter for us to get over these tremendous 
hurdles. or remove the complexes that had grown up. Yet 
we said we would do it, but we could not even attempt it 
unless a great psychological shock was given tothe people, 
a pleasant shock, which would suddenly change che air of 
India and get rid of fears and complexes. The pleasant shock 
could only come by an unequivocal declaration of independence 
and immediate steps to give effect to the popular will in the 
carrying on of the administration. Unless this was done, no 
man in India, no group, could make the people move in the 
direction of willing association with the War. Wars to-day 
require mass support and even authoritarian countries have to 
whip up their people by ceaseless propaganda. No war can 
be fought effectively by a professional army in an atmosphere 
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of public ill-will or indifference. So even fiom the narrower 
point of view of organising India's defence or India’s participa- 
tion in the war effort, a popular representative government 
was essential. Imperialism can coerce; it cannot win public 
approval and goodwill.” 


“I repeat that it is incorrect to say that there is any new 
parting of the ways, for our ways never lay together. But this 
declaration of the British Government means the final break- 
ing of such slender bonds as held our minds together; it means 
the ending of all hope that we shall ever march together. 1 am 
sorry, for in spite of my hostility to British imperialism and 
all imperialisms, I have loved much that was England, and 
I should have liked to keep the silken bonds of the spirit 
between India and England. These bonds can only exist in 
freedom. I wanted India's freedom for India's sake, of course: 
but I also wanted it for England’s sake. That hope 1s shattered 
and fate seems to have fashioned a different future for us. 
The way of co-operation is not for us; the hundred year old 
hostilicy will remain and grow in future conflicts, and the 
breach when it comes, a8 come it must, will also not be in 
friendship but in hostility.” 


“The British Government says it will not coerce an 
important group to impose a system of Government which 
this does not like, The alternative surely is that it will coerce 
other groups who want that particular system of government. 
What exactly has the function of the British Government been, 
and what is it to-day, in India? It is to coerce the Indian 
people as a whole, every group, tn order to maintain its own 
hold and special position. Itis to suppress Indian industry in 
favour of British industry in India- Itis to maintain an army 
of occupation whose chief function is to coerce the Indian 
people. It is to uphold Indian Princes by coercing their 
subjects into submission. It is strange to be told that the 
British Government does not want to use coercion. What 
else does it do in India ?” 


“That is the goal of India—a united, free, democratic 
country, Closely associated in a world federation with other 
free nations. We want independence, but not the old type 
of narrow, exclusive independence. We believe that the day 
of separate warring national States is over.” 


“The Parting of the Ways" should have appeared when 
iiavas finished, i.¢., immediately after 10th August. By some 
tmischance it has escaped publication till now. It has just 
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come into my possession. I understand that some portions of 
the article have already appeared in “Asia”. I think it is too 
precious a document to be withheld from the public. I have 
shown it to Dr. Rajendra Prasad and Acharya Kripalani who 
are in Wardha. They agree with me that it should be publish- 
ed on behalf of the A.I.C.C. I know that Sarojini Devi if she 
was here would also agree. I believe that it correctly re- 
saan in moderate though forcible language the Congress 
position 


The passages quoted above are key paragraphs. The first 
extract shows what might have been. [he second declares the 
author's love for the British people. Tne third shows in the 
fewest possible words how the British Government in India 
is sustained by coercion pure and simple. The fourth paragraph 
shows that the independence India wants is neither exclusive 
nor antagonistic to any nation. 


Though the author has said not one word about non- 
violence, he has Jed the reader to the inevitable conclusion 
that the Independence of Jawaharlal's conception, nay, Congress 
conception, cannot be won except through unadulterated non- 
violence and the present struggle is an attempt to keep the 
spirit of non-violence alive in the midst of the fratricidal in- 
human carnage. If it is a contribution to India's freedom, it 
is no less a contribution to world peace. 


M. K. Gandhi. 
Sevagram., Wardha. 
16-3-4] 


II 
INDIAN FOREIGN POLICY 


For a subject-country lke India foreign affairs and foreign 
Policy are considered by many to be outside the scope of 
practical politics. They area game at which only free nations 
can play. There is some truth in this for a subject-country is 
controlled and bound down by the dominating power even in 
regard to its foreign policy. India may be an original member 
of the League of Nations but all the world agit Seg this 
means an additional voice for ee British Forei papi 
people of India have no say in the matter an cher aqealied 
representatives are nominated by the British Government. And 
so, inevitably, the subject-country concentrates on achieving 
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national independence before it can think of playing an effective 
part in in.ernational affairs. 


And yet this is a half-truch and we see its limitations even 
to-day. In spite of her political subjection to Britain, India is 
imcreasingly interesting herself in and to some extent influenc- 
ing foreign affairs. Even to-day the voice of India counts for 
something in international affairs. Why is thisso? Because it 
is recognised that Indias on the threshold of freedom and a 
tree India is going to make her weight felt in world affairs. 
Because also the background of international affairs has changed 
and 1s continually changing. Cabinets and Governments still 
play a dominant role in shaping foreign policy, but the mass 
of the people and their wishes count for more and more, and 
though they may not yet be able to give shape and content to 
this policy, they influence it and sometimes exercise an effective 
check over it. That influence of the people will grow till 
palace politics and the intrigues of cabinets give place to a real 
and open collaboration between the peoples of various countries: 
til a league of governments gives place to a league of 
peoples. 


The people of India will co-operate fully in this task, and 
ivisright therefore that even to-day they sh ould range them- 
selves with the forces that work tothat end. But as a matter 
of fact it has never been easily possible to separate domestic 
policy from foreign policy ; each acts and reacts on the other. 
To day that separation is a manifest impossibility. And so the 
Congress, in spite of its pre-occupation with the internal 
strength for freedom, has been compelled by force of circum: 
stances to think of outside affairs and express itself in regard to 
them. Asearly as 1921, it passed a resolution on the Foreign 
Policy of India assuring our neighbouring countries of our 
friendship for them. As the war danger developed, the Congress 
expressed itself clearly and declared that India would be no 
party to imperialist war. We wer? interested in the fate of 
Ethiopia, we protested against Japanese aggression in China, 
we sided whole-heartedly with the Spanish Government in its 
heroic fight against foreign invasion and domestic rebellion. 


We took deep interest in al] this and more not only because 
of our sympatky for a people who were fighting for freedom, 
but because the Indian people were understanding the true 
significance of events abroad and were developing a definite 
foreign policy in regard tothem. They saw that India's future 
were to some extent bound up with what was happening in 
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Europe or the Far East. As our vision and understanding have 
grown, so has our interest in foreign affairs. 


_ The Haripura Congress went a step further in defining our 
foreign policy but still we ate in the threshold of this domain 
and it is ge that Congressmen should give thought to this 
matter and help in developing a clear-cut and comprehensive 
policy. Events march rapidly now-a-days and we must not lag 
behind them or be caught napping when the time for action 
comes. 


I welcome this essay of my colleague Dr. Rammanohar 
Lohia as a contribution to the further study of this subject. He 
does not necessarily commit the Congress to what he says, but 
his background is that of the Congress and many will agree 
with him. He has discussed at some length the changing policy 
of the British Labour Party. This policy has often been in the 
past hostile to India or at best indifferent. It has been weak 
and ineffective in the domestic field. It has given passive 
support sometimes to the reactionary ‘National’ Government of 
the day. And set at their last conference there were gleams of 
hope and we must welcome them. We welcome them because if 
that policy is really pursued, it might offer a basis of co-operation. 
We have stood up against the Br itis: Government and resisted it 
but we want to make it clear that our resistance was to their policy 
and to their dominatian over India. We would welcome co- 
operation with the British people and with other peoples on 
the basis of Indian independence and world peace. That is the 
corner-stone of our policy and we cannot give it up. 


There is talk of collective and pooled security to ensure 
peace and freedom, while on the other band the world rushes 
headlong to war and catastrophe. Those who talk of collective 
security will have to be clear in their minds about it. Is it 
going to be based on pacts of certain imperialist system ? To 
imagine so is to ignore realities. There can be no collective 
security or peace on the basis of imperialism, just as there 
can be no peace if Fascism holds sway. There can be no 
pooled security unless the problem of India and like problems 
are solved. India will throw her whole weight in any real 
scheme of collective security and peace. But if her own freedom 
is ignored she will consider the scheme a sham and a farce. 
The problem of India is chus an essential part of the world 
problem. Whatever happens, she makes a difference and it is 
well that this should be realised. 
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in a world full of war and preparations for war, India 
stands significantly as a country which has deliberately based 
its policy on‘ peace and non-violence. How far it is possible 
to apply these methods in the international sphere to-day, it is 
difficule to say. But it must be remembered that the non- 
violence of the Indaan struggle « not a week, passive and 
Ineffective pacifism. 


Ie ts a dynamic thing with sanctions behind it and if the 
wotld i¢ to progress in culture and civilizetion, it will have to 
adopt peaceful methods ot solving its problems. That day may 
yet be distant. But India will co-operate with all ber heart to 
otlng UC nearer. 


Meanwhile it seems clear that collective security must be 
hacked by some kind of effective sanctions against the 
aggressor. What must these sanctions be? Military sanctions 
may perhaps be necessary and inevitable on particular occasions 
but they involve war, and the remedy may he as bad as the 
disease. Economic sanctions may also involve that risk, but 
not necessarily so, They are powerful and on the whole 
peaceful; though cheir effect might not be immediate, it is far- 
reaching. le is possible to control the aggressor by economic 
sanctions alone. 


To have no sanctions ts to allow free play to the 
aggressor, and ultimately to bow to his will. That cannot be 
agreed to, for that means no collective security. It means the 
law of the jungle. 


ALLAHABAD JAWAHARLAL 


May 26, 1938. 
II] 
TO SUM UP 


Europe has ceased to be the centre of interest. The 
future lies with Americaand Asia. Let us not forget that for 
millennia the legions of Asia overran Europe. Modern Europe 
itself consists of the descendants of Asia. It was also India 
that broke the power of Alexander finally. But then Pandit 
Nehru is an international statesman and not a sentimental 
nationalist. “But none of us desires,’ he says, ‘that the 
legions of Asia or Europe should overrun the continents again. 
We have all had enough of them.” 
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And where lies the disease ? Pandit Nehru is worried 
about the unhealthy growth of capital. “And the disease 
seems to be of the essence of capitalism,” he says “and grows 
with it till it eats and destroys the very system which created 
it.” 

Jawaharlal can focus his energies at willon a particular 
line of action. This is a testimony to his hard work. Self- 
learning, self-education,” he says, ‘come afterwards by hard 
work, not casually. If you imagine you can achieve anything, you 
can do anything without hard work, you are mistaken."’ Nehru has 
scorned delight and lived a laborious life. In self-discipline 
and self-training, which are the very breath of the Goddess of 
Democracy, Jawaharlal is unsurpassed. After the last Great 
War, he saw the darkening shadows over Europe with a pro- 
phetic vision :— 


‘Europe in the middle twenties was trying to settle down 
in a way; the great depression was yet tocome but [ came 
back with the conviction that this settling down was superficial 
only, and big eruptions and mighty changes were in store for 
Europe and the whole world in the near future. To train and 
prepare our country for these world events—to keep in readiness 
ME as far as we could, seemed to be the immediate 
task. 





CHAPTER XVI 
ROUND THE WORLD 


‘As for Jawaharlal Nehru, we know that neither 
of us can do without the other, for there is a heart 
union between us which no intellectual differences 
can break.” 

— Mahatma Gandhs 


‘Round the World 


‘In twenty minutes I'll put a girdle 
Roued the world.” 
—Shekesteare 


Whenever the Crprunof Destiny ploughs through the 
foims ot polirics he circumnavigates the entire imternational 
horizon. He finds such an abiding inter-relation among coun- 
tries of the world, particularly India and China, that it is im- 
possible tor him to seoirate the two in his ideas, While 
Mahatma Gandhi is the lighthouse which guards the light from 
all eclipse, Jawaharlalis the floating bridge that brings man 
nearer to man. 


And why does Nehru desire independence for India ? His 
standpoint ts international rather than national: “The spread of 
Fascism must be countered both at home and abroad. It can 
only be checked by encouraging democracy everywhere ard 
placing our reliance onit. Asan [ndian I desire passionately 
the freedom of India and I shill go on working for it. But I 
feel now more than everthat thisits necessary from the wider 
international viewpoint in order to cumbat Fascism. Ontya 
free and democratic India can help democracy elsewhere. A 
subject India dominated by imperialism will be a burden which 
ever grows heavier and thus weakens the democratic front.” 


Seriving for national frezdom, the people of India have 
become anti-imperialists. [India would willingly throw her 
weighton the side of Democracy. Onmlya free country can 
help freedom. Says Nehru, ‘If Britain is on the side of Demo- 
cracy, then its first task 1s to eliminate Empire from India. 
That is the sequence of events in Indians’ eyes, and to that 
sequence the people of India will adhere. We can never be a 
party to supporting tnaperialism. The issues are clear, so zre 
we in our minds.” India wants neither Fascism nor imperialism. 
Both are akin dangers to humanity. Says Nehru: 


“If I were an Englishman, I would not trust the present 
government in war or peace, and I would not like to commit 
myself to their care to be used and exploited as they wish 
Their talk of peace and democracy has been pure bluff, They 
could have ensured peace by co-operating with France, the 
Soviet Union, and the United States of America; and as for 
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democracy, they have done their utmost to slay it in Central 
Europe. I would demand thatthis government must go. So 
long as it remains, I would fear betrayal.’ 


India is a major problem of the world. It isa classical 
country of imperialist domination. The whole structure of 
British imperialism rests on it. It has alsolured other powers 
on to the paths of imperialist adventure. India to-day is a part 
of the world movement. “And if India has a message to give to 
the world, asI hope she has,” says Nehru, ‘‘she has also to 
receive and Jearn much from the messages of other peoples.” 


Then Pandit Nehruis an international-minded democrat. 
He thinks of India in terms of the world and thinks of the world 
in terms of India. 


CHILDREN OF DESTINY 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru hopes that Free India and Free 
China will work hand in hand in the world of to-morrow. On 
March 4, 1942, there appeared an important message from 
Pandit Nehru in the papers of England. 


_ “Destiny itself was bringing India and China together 
again’, said Pandit Jawaharlal Nehruinacable from Allaha- 
bad to the New Chronicle, London. 


“Ever since the Japanese aggression began in Manchuria, 
India has condemned it and expressed warm sympathy with 
China,” he declared. ‘“WhenlI visited China 24 years ago, 
I met everywhere with a desire of closer contacts with India. 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek came to us asa living symbol 
of the magnificent resistance of China against Japan. He came 
also as a symbol! of not only past friendship but present and 
future comradeship. Many A eed eg in India clink in terms of a 
larger federation of which China and India will be members. 
Our full sympathies are with the Chinese people and we would 
welcome all help tothem. We have seen what has happened 
in Malaya and parts of Burma. The Indian people are politi- 
cally more advanced and therefore, cannot be affected so much 
by interested propaganda from the Axis countries which flows 
daily in the Hindustani broadcasts from Tokyo, Bangkck, Berlin 
and Rome. We know we have to resist all aggressors by the 
best means and cannot submitto any domination. This war is 
likely to be a long one and what happens in India will make a 
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vital difference to it as well as tothe future that will emerge 
out of it. In that future a free India and a free China will put 
together and no world arrangement which fails co settle their 
problems ts going to endure. Asia is going tc play a big part 
in the years to come.” 


Pandit Nehru sent a heartening message to China on the 
occasion of the China Day on March 7, 1942. It was broadcast 
on March 8, from the Delhi Scation of All-India Radio. He 
declared that India and China were great comrades in the 
adventure of man. He recollected his visit to China touchingly 
and reminded us of the sufferings that China had undergone in 
her heroic stand-up against the Wecded hordes. 


“Many years ago I thought and dreamt of China and [ndia 
coming closer to one another, meeting again after a long separa- 
tion and co-operating to their mutual advantage. When fate 
and circumstances sent me to China two-and-a-half years ago, 
that dream became more vivid and my mind was filled with the 
days of long ago when pilgrims and travellers crossed the 
oceans and mountains between China and India in search of 
the rich cultural inheritance which each country possessed. I 
saw inyself in the long line of those pilgrims journeying to the 
heaven of my desire. The recent visit of Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-Shek and Madame Chiang seemed to bring that dream very 
near to realisation. We had in our midstthe very symbols of 
China and they came to us bringing good-will for India and her 
people, and their ardent desire for closer bonds with our coun- 
try. They brought China very near to us and their presence 
itself was an inspiration. Rocklike they had stood in the midst 
of peril and disaster and never flinched, and out of misfortune 
itself they had plucked the fine flower of youth and hope and 
strength. The Generalissimo was the symbol of China's free- 
dom and unity and the determination which never wavers; the 
radiant lady who came with him and who was his partner in 
life’s journey, showed us how gracious womanhood can face 
even the storm ot war when the cause of freedom beackons. 
Together with millions of their countrymen and country women 
they had played the game of life and death and thrown them- 
selves in that brave adventure whicb had transformed China 
and astonished the world. 


“And so the dream came very near to me and took shape 
and 1 saw the future filled with hope because China and 
India were friends and comrades in the great adventure of 
man- The countries of Europe were small and stuffy, the 
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history of Europe, in spite of ite brilliant period, was a mere 
episode in man's story. But )ndia and China looked back to 
thousands of years and drawing strength from their rich 
heritage. had survived the shocks and catastrophies that might 
otherwise have overwhelmed them. They will survive the 
peril and dangers of to-day alsc and I have no doubt will forge 
new konds which will keep them linked together in friendship 
and comradeship. Mav good fortune attend China in the 
rresent and in the future and the victory she has richly decerved 
ke hers in full measure.” 


il 
THE ROCK OF IMPERIALISM 


_ British Imperialism alone stands in the way of India’s 
effective help to China. Pandit Nehru clarified this in his 
speech on July 4, 1942 at Nagpur. 


‘ladians at the moment being a Subject nation, they could 
not help China. Unless India was free she could nor give 
China any help," declared Pandit Jawaharlal Nebru, addressing 
a public meeting convened by the Nagrur Town Consere»> 
Committee. 


Pandit Nehru added that British professed to be fighting 
for freedom and democracy. Yet she denied these to people 
in her empire. The result was that subjugated people lke 
India developed resentment and hatred towards Britain That 
was the reason why Malaya and Burma fell so quickly. If 
India was given her freedom Indians would fight with the same 
zeal and enthusiasm as the Chinese and Russians. For a present 
day war a nation's full co-operation was essential. The present 
Government of India could not get chat co-operation. 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, addressing the gathering said 
that the Government of India continued to follow their peace- 
time policy of sowing seeds of disunity which became evident 
from the Cripps’ proposals. The Government's discrimination 
against Indians in the treatment of evacuees caused resentment. 
As long as the Government's treatment was such, he, 
for cne. could not support such a Government. But. said 
Pandit Nehru, events were fast moving in the world and India 
could not remain unaffected. Indians could not sit idle. Ar 
the present time, it was essential that the British should leave 
India for the protection of the country and for helping China. 
If only the British Government declared that they would leave 
the country, India could form a Provisional Government in 
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two or three days and then decide on its policy for meeting 
aggression and helping China. 


Pandit Nehru added that unfortunately Mr.  Jinnah’s 
whole attention was towards the British Government. He 
wanted the British Government to do everything for him. The 
same attitude was teing adopted by the Mahasabha. For 
the sake of our own freedom and for the good of the world, 
we should decide what we should do now. Ina world where 
revolutionary changes were taking place, Indians could not 
rerain aloof. He wanted India to rise from its slumber. Even 
yi ten to fifteen lakhs of people had to die, they must be ready 
ov if, 


Il 
THE CAPTAIN CLEARS THE DECK 


Thus Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru made clear his ideas of 
“Quit India” onthe eve of the August Resolution, He wants 
Britam to go, so that India may be able to help forward the 
cause of democracy throughout the world. It 1s an effective 
answer at once to British and other foreign critics of that 
demand and to th:t demand itself. 


It is an effective answer tothe former, in as much asit 
makes it unmistakably clear that so far from being intended 
to embarrass and weaken the British and Allied war effort, as 
they allege it to be, itis intended primarily to strengthen and 
intensify that effort, as far as 1t 15, in India’s power to strengthen 
and intensify it “The demand for the withdrawal of British rule 
from India,” said Pandit Jawaharlal, “was made because only 
when India was free would the spirit of resistance to aggression 
be infused into the people.” “I am thinking,” he added, ‘1n 
terms of meeting the present situation. In the present cir- 
cumstances the people are not in a position to meet it as I want 
them to meetit.’ Again: ‘Iam interested in developing all 
over India spirit of resistance to Japan. I want that spirit 
to be strong enough to withstand the shock of two or three 
military defeats.’ 


This surely is not the language of a person who either 
wan’s to embarrass the Allied war effort or wishes to take 
advantage of difficult position in which Britain finds herself 
to-day to push forward India’s demand for independence. The 
true position in this respect was neatly summed up by the 
Congress President in the course of a press interview. “I 
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consider the defence ot India,” he said, “as of paramount 
importance, and oily independence would enable her to play 
her part effectively in the detence of the country.” “It may 
be possible,” he added significantly, “to wait for the final 
achievement of India’s independence, but India’s obligations 
for defence could not wait.’ To accuse such men of a desire 
to em/sarcas the war effort of the Allies and to weaken India's 
own power of defence is either the height of folly or the height 
of insincerity. That the carrying out of the resolution of the 
Working Committee, no matter under what safeguards, might 
in actual practice Jead both to the embarrassing of the war- 
effort of Britain and her Allies and to the weakening of India’s 
defence isa different matter, bue there is the greatest possible 
difference berween desiring a thing and not being able to 
foresee that itas likely to be among the unavoidable effects of 
the policy that 1s advocated. 


Equally clearly have the two leaders shown that there is 
no truth in the allegation that the Committee, if it is thinking 
of India’s defence at all, is thinking of its defence on non-violent 
lines. “The Congress position,” said Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad, “was that India’s defence could only be with the armed 
forces.’ Asfor himself, the Maulana added, he would not 
hesitate to introduce conscription in India. In the same key 
Pandit Jawaharlal made it perfectly clear that the army in India 
under a free National Government would act as all armed 
forces in the world acted in resisting aggression. It has been 
said that in their talk with Sir Stafford Cripps, the Congress 
leaders suggested that India’s resistance to Japan would be 
non-violent. “Asa matter of fact,” said Pandie Jawaharlal 
in his reply, “non-violence was not mentioned at all.” 


IV 
SINKING THE SATYAGRAHA 


“We talked only in terms of armed defence of the country 
in co-operation with the Allies. That was the whole basis of 
the discussion. To say in the circumstances that the Congress 
leaders are thinking in terms of non-violence is either to seek 
consciously and deliberately to discredit and malign the Congress 
or to forget that in spite of che stupendous influence of Mahatma 
Gandhi over the Congress in other matters, there is the greatest 
possible difference between them in this vital matter.’ 


if Pandit Jawaharlal’s exposition of the Working Com- 
mittee's resolution is an effective and conclusive answer tc 
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British and American critics of the resolution, it is an equally 
effective and conclusive answer to the operative part of that 
resolution itself namely that failing the satisfaction of the 
demand, “the Congress will be reluctantly compelled to utilise 
all the non-violent strength it might have gathered since 1920 
when it adopted non-violence as part of its policy tor the 
vindication of the political rights and liberty of India." This 
means in plain English that the Congress will then start a 
Satyagraha movement on the lines of the movement of 19.0. 


On another point, too, the Pandit completely answers 
both himself and the resolution. While ke makes the benefits 
of a National Government both in the shape of increased 
production and of increased recruitment to the forces of 
defence unmistakably clear, his actual words make it equally 
clear that a Satyagraha movement at that time could 
not possibly lead to the immediate establishment of such 
Government. “Suppose,” he says, “that the British Government 
comes to the conclusion that from the point of view of large 
self-interest it was desirable to accede to the Congress demand. 
Then they would declare so. Thereby they would create the 
atmosphere in which all those arrangements could be made. 
Ie depends on whether the thing is done with goodwill or 
ii will. If t¢ is done with goodwill there would be no inter- 
regnum and no period tn which the country would be without 
a Government.” 
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CHAPTER XVII 
UPON THE WAVES OF WAVELL 





‘Man greatly beloved fear not: Peace be untc 
you: be strong: yes, be strong, Gotho uthy wa, 
till the end be: for thou shall rest in thy Ict at th 
end of days.” 

—Prof, Edward Thompson 


Upon. the Waves of, Wavell. 
| “There ia a tide in the af faire of men.” es ae 
—Shakespeare 


The Captain of Destiny has had to swim hard through the 
waves of diplomacy generated by the military Governor-General 
of India. These Waves were created with very good intentions 
by apples of discord thrown from Number Ten Downing Srreet. 
But Jawaharlal dived dauntlessly through the political ocean, 
guided by the torch of Gandhiji's Inner Vision, and [ndja dived. 
afoer Jawaharlal. None of us has yet come to the shores of 
independence which are completely enveloped in darkness. 


I 
THE DISTANT HORIZON 


The Wavell Plan was accompanied by jail delivery of the 
members of the Congress Working Committee om June 15, 1945, 
And out came our hero, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the supr 
statesmah. As soon as he came out, he was faced by the Wavel 
Plan, By being not an invitee, he was saved considerable worry 
which fell directly on the shoulders of Maulana Azad. The 
previous evening Lord Wavell had declared :— . 


**T have been authorised by His Majesty's Government to 
place before Indian political leaders proposals designed to ease 
the present political situation and to advance India*towards her 
goal of full self-government. These proposals are at the present 
moment being explained to Parliament by Secretary of State for 
India. My intention in this broadcast is to explain to you the 
proposals, the ideas underlying them, and the method by which 
I hope to put them into effect. 


“This is not an attempt to obtain or impose a constitutional 
settlement. His Majesty's Government had hoped that the 
leaders of the Indian parties would agree amongst themselves on 
a settlement of the communal issue, which is the main stumbling 
block, but this hope has not‘ been fulfilled... _ & 


‘In the meantime India has great opportunities to be take 
and great problems to be solved which require a‘ common ¢ffort 


* 
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by the leading men of all parties. I, therefore, propose with the 
full support of His Majesty's Government to invite Indian 
leaders, to take counsel with mewith a view to the tormation of a 
new Executive Council more representative of organised political 
opinion. The proposed new Council would represent the main 
communities and would include equal proportions of caste 
Hindus and Muslims It will be formed uncer the existing consti- 
tution. But it would be an entirely Indian Council except for the 
Viceroy and the Commander-in-Chief, who would retain his 
position as War Member. It is also proposed that the portfolio 
of External Affairs, which has hitherto been held by the Viceroy 
should be placed in charge of an Indian member of council, so 
far as the interests of British India are concerned. 


’*A further step proposed by His Majesty's Government is 
the appointment of a British High Commissioner in India, as in 
the Dominions, to represent Great Britain’s Commercial and 
other such interests in India. 


“Such a new Executive Council will, you realise, represent 
a definite advance on the road to Self-Government. 


“Ie will be almost entirely Indian and the Finance and 
Home Members will for the first time be Indians. while an 
Indian will also be charged with the management of India’s 
foreign affairs. Moveover, members will now be selected by the 
Governor-General after consultation with political leaders, 
though their appointments will, of course, be subject to the 
appreval of His Majesty the King Emperor. 


"The Council will work within the framework of the 
present constitution and there can be no question of the 
Governor-General agreeing not to exercise his constirutiona! 
power of control; but it will, of course, not be exercised 
unreasonably. 


“I should make it clear that the formation of this Interim 
Government will in no way prejudice the final constitutional 
settlement. 


“The mair tasks for this new Executive Council would 


Me] 
* 


First to prosecute the war against Japan with the utmost 
energy till Japan is utterly defeated. 


Secondly, to carry on the Government of British India 
with all its manifold tasks of post-war development in tront of 
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it, until a new permanent constitution can be agreed upon and 
brought into force. 


Thirdly, to consider, when the members of the Govern- 
ment think it possible, the means by which such agreement can 
be achieved. 


“The third task is the most importanr. I want to make it 
quite clear that neither I nor His Majesty's Government have 
lost sight of a long-range interim solution, and the present 
proposals are intended to make a long-term solution easier.’ 


II 
WADING THROUGH WATER 


Pandit Nehru delivered his first speech afrer release at 
Allahabad on June 18,1n which he declared that the Congress 
was neither crushed nor dead, but he declined to express any 
opinion on the Wavell Plan until ic was duly considered by the 
ra tha Working Committee which was about to meet in 

ombay. 


“Some people say the Congress has been crushed or 1s 
dead: never believe it. And the reception which you have 
given to me to-day or the one which | have received at 

ucknow confirms my belief,” said Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
addressing in Hindustani a large gathering which had collected 
at Anand Bhawan to receive him. 


“Your enthusiasm to-day,” ; continued Pandit Nehru, 
reminds me of the events which happened in August 1942. 
do not know the full details of those happenings, but whatever 
they may be, whether my countrymen were right or wrong, I 
bow my head to those dauntless martyrs who sacrificed their 
lives for the freedom of the country. I also bow my head to 
my numerous brother citizens, the people of the province, and 
tbe country, who fought and are fighting for the same noble 
cause. I congratulate them. I have heard of the glorious deeds 
and many sufferings of the people of the districts of Balla, 
Azamgarh and Gorakhpur. [ pay my warm tributes to them. 
Their sufferings, their sacrifices and bravery will constitute a 
chapter by itself in the history of our battle.” 


Pandit Nehru referred to the release of the members of 
the Congress Working Committee and said, ‘I admit that one 
chapter in the history of the fight for Indian independence has 
ended and with our release anew chapter has begun. Much, 
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however, still remains to be written. We have pledged our- 
selves to attain independence for the country. And we shall 
have to fight till we attain that. objective. The mete release 
of the seven of the members of Congress ose Committee, in: 
itself, therefore, does not smoothen the way of our ‘cherished .' 
goal of independence.” 


Pandit Nehru also referred to the Wavell Plan buedeciin- 
ed to say anything tothem. “Ie was not that I have not formed. 
my opinion on the plan. I have,” said Pandit Nehru. “But it 
would be unwise.” he added, “to say anything unless I have 
exchanged my views with other members of the Congress 
Working Committee-” He also indicated that it was the: 
privilege of the Congress President to give the views of the 
Congress. 


Concluding, Pandit Nehru paid tributes to the part played 
by students in the national struggle. ‘I am moved to see these 
children amd their display of such enthusiasm,” said Pandit 
Nehru and hoped ‘‘when they grow into manhood they would 
witness the birth of New India."’ 


On June 21, 1945 at Bombay, Pandit Nehru expressed his 
view that the Wavell Plan might succeed. 


“We are seeking an interim agreement and much can be 
agreed upon that could not be accepted permanently,”’ Pandit 
Nehru explained. 


The interview, exclusively for the Associated ey of 
America, was given after he had led a parade through the cry 
along streets jammed by massed hundreds of thousands of 
crowding cheering spectators. 


From the parade, he rode to the hame af his sister, Mrs. 
Krishna Hucheesingh, wet, mud-strained and plastered with 
flower petals from scores of garlands which had been bung 


around his neck in such profusion that he had to lift them ott 
repeatedly. 


I 
HUGGING THE HERO 


At Mrs. Por lag anata home on Carmichael Road, be was 
welcomed by. Sarofini Niidu. They had not seen each 
other since t a ae e night fn August, 1942, when they 
were whiked off to separate detention cans. 
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Emerging from the elevator leading to the Hutheesingh’s 
apartment, Pandit Nebru tcok one quick glece sideh bh waved 
at his deughter Indira with whom‘ he had travelled from 
Altahabad ‘end then hurried to Mrs. Naidu who arriving 
earlter had waited to see him. They hugged each bai yy 
grinning happily, then strolled into a living room, where P 
Nehru tolled out of his packets an assortment of K badder 
yarn, flower petals, and a pad of hundred’ rupee notes which 
an enthusiastic supporter, had crowded into tis and during 
' the parade. 


Despite his rain-soaked clothes he sat down to talk to 
the correspondent who had last seen him at the August 
Convention in 1942 before he was arrested. 


With nearly a dozen members of his family and friends 
sitting around, Pandit Nehru outlined his views on the Con- 
ference and on the difficulties facing it. 


He stated at once, as had been stated by other Congress 
leaders, that any efforts to limit Congress rerresentatives to 
- Caste Hindus was wholly unacceptable. The Congress, he 
said, could not send representatives to the Simla Conference 
with such a restriction. 


‘He felt that the issue would not be allowed to rise to 
defeat the more important purpose of the Conference, which 
was to get some form af a more nearly representative govern- 
ment in office. .It was. understandable, he said, that the 
Congress might want Muslims in the Council who represented 
those many Muslims who supported the Congress. He said 
there were maoy Muslims who did not follow the League, 
although be estimated that the League had grown in strength 
iM recent years. 


1V 
WAVELL'S VESSEL. FOUNDERS 
i Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru wes called to Simla by President 


” Arad. to attend the. meeting of the Congress Working Committee 
fas. consultations regarding the Wavell Plan. Simla was 


_-o1diterally mad on Sunday lst July, because Gandhijt 8 ‘heir’ and 


one af the most. dynamic pocopeuue the idpl of- India’s youth, 

: Pandit: Nehru arrived on the scene. ‘Over. 10,00 10,000 people greeted 

this great son of the spil. On July &. he declased that pro- 

gressive socialism and not communism was a solution for 
‘« kndia’s economic ills. 
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Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, number one Congress nominee 
for the proposed All-India Executive Council, in an exclusiv. 
interview with Mr. Stewart Hensley of United Press of 
America at Simla advocated “progressive socialism” as a sclu- 
tion for [ndia’s multitudinous economic ills.” 


However, Pandit Nehru who was considered to have the 
reatest chance to become Member for External Affairs if the 
ouncil was created, discounted Soviet influence on India and 

described the recent American comments that India would 
look more and more to Russia for inspiration and guidance as 
considerably wide off the mark. 


Pandit Nehru said : 


“While vague socialistic ideas are popularly admired in 
India, and Russian achievements—especially in the Central Asia 
and in war—have greatly influenced Indian opinion, communism 
as such is not great rorce in India at present.’ 


Pandit Nehru pointed out that the Communist Party in 
India is stronger and better organised than ever since it has 
been able to function legally in the past turee years, but “even 
so its numbers and influence are most limited. Communists 
have done good work both in the Bengal famine and elsewhere 
but having opposed the general trend of the national movement 
they have created a barrier between themselves and Indian 


nationalism which greatly lessens their influence outside their 
own sphere.’ 


While Pt. Nehru envisaged progressive socialism for 
India, he said, “I imagine a great deal of individual freedom and 
initiative would still be left. In any large scale planning by 
state which seems inevitable if progress is to be rapid, some 
measure of state control and direction 1s necessary and it is 
difficult to say how far this will go in the initial stages.” 


Pt. Nehru emphasized, however, that state planning 
without real national government would merely be continuation 
of foreign domination. He said that “India is an outstanding 
example of long-arrested development due to many causes, 
chiefly British economic and political control andthe result 
has been a continuing crisis on land and in industry leading to 
progressive impoverishment of the people.” 


Since the rapid progress of new state would cemuure capital 
and trained personnel, any national government would “welcome 


a 
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co-operation .of advanced countries especially America in 
supplying capital goods and experts,” Pt. Nehru said. “But 
India from long experience of economic domination is most 
sensitive on this subject and would resist anything leading 
to the creation of powerful foreign vested interests.' 


The Simla Conference failed, as its doom was expected 
by everybody, on the communal rock of Mr. Jinnah and the 
Wavell Plan exploded high into the air. On July 14, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru gave his reactions to the situation arising 
from the failure of the Simla Conference. His speech is a 
marvellous political document and gives in a nutshell the 
entire political difficulties of India on the thorny road of 
ateaining freedom in the past, present and the future. He 
said : 


“[ am naturally disapprinted that all this effort should 
have ended in this way. But having become through many 
experiences a somewhat hard-boiled politician, I am not 
terribly dejected about anything. 


“What really distresses one is not just the result or 
want of result of this conference but the background in which our 
problems are usually considered. They somehow resolve 
themselves into some aspect of the communal problem.” 





CHAPTER XVIII 
THE CAPTAIN CALLS 


There is no man in British cabinet which hes kncwledge 
of the mankind through ages and in the present period 
such as Pandit Jewaherla! possesses. There is no man 
who has so deeply studied all social and political systems 
in Russie, Britain, America, Germany as Pandit Jeweherlal 
has done. There is.no men who has his bold constructive 
vision, There is no man who has his strength of character 
and resolution to:fece all’saevitites for his ideals. India 
hes reason to be proud of Pandit Jewsharial Nehru. 
Britain has reason to be ashamed of the statesmen who 
have gaoled him." 
—Fenner Brockway 
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Abroad the ship of Quit Asia, Jawaterlal met the distiagu shed 
Chinese leaders during his visit te China in 1939. 


The Captain Calls 


The charities that soothe and beal and bless 

Are ecattered at the feet of men like flowers, 

The generous inclination, the just rule, 

Kind wishes, and godd uctions, and pure thoughts. 
— Wordsworth 


#6 a precious bouquet of flowers that fell from the 
holy lips at Jawaharlal during his whirJwind toyrs on the eveof 
elections.. As scon as he came out of the Ahmednagar Fort, 
Pandit Nehru took up his oar and began to steer the damaged 
vessel.of freedom through the British Channel of imperialism. 


. Nehru 1s to-day the great democrat of the world,’ states 

the Amesican publister’s forexord to Nehru's Autobiography. 

“Not Churchill, not Re orevelt, not Chiang Kai-Shek, in a sense 

nat even Gandhi, stands as firm as Nehru does for eonmene by 

= consentof people and for the integrity of the indiv.dual. 
He scerns and despises Nazism and Fascism." 


Pandit Nebru has a deal of ecm munism in him, hut even 
then he is not'a communist. “I resist,’ “he scys, “the ccrmunist 
tendency to treat ccmmuni:m at ahoiy dectrine. ! feel also 
that too much violence is astociatéd with communist methods.” 
He wants India to be “a united, free, democratic country, 
closely aseccisle’ in a world federation with other free nations.’ 
de ru and bis programme are held in high esteem by the 

bere! Englishmen. ‘Scon after the Second World War broke 
out m Europe, tt was proposed that Nebru te made the Fremier 
of India.' The importance cf Nehru’s statesmanship has been 
well summed up by an enthumastic democrat as follows:— 


“To understand Britain 
We must understand the British Empire. 
To understand the Empire 
We must-understand India, 
And to ‘understand India’ 


We must understand Nehru and his attitude to the 
world. - 
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I 
INDIAN NATIONAL ARMY 


The following is the press report of his two interviews 
which he granted tothe Associated Press of India at Srinagar 
and New Delhi on August 19, and August 28. 1945 respectively. 


There 1s one matter which has b2en paining and troubling 
m2 for sometime, but to which I have mide no reference so 
far, because any mentionof it might have been misunderstood. 
But now that the war has ended, there 1s no such reason for 
remaining stlent on that issue, Tnis concerns the 29,000 or 
more prisoners of the so-called Indian Nitional Army, which 
had been formed in Malaya and Burma I was of the opinion 
three years ago and am still of the oninion that the leaders 
and others of this army, had been misguided in many ways and had 
failed to appreciate the larger consequences of their unfortunate 
association with the Japanese. 


“Three years ago] was asked in Calcutta what I would do 
if Subhas Bose led an army into India on the plea of liberating 
India. I replied then that I would not hesitate to resist this 
invasion even though I did no: doubt that Subhas Bose and his 
Indian colleagues and followers were motivated by the desire 
to tree India and were in no way mere tools of the Japanese. 
Nevertheiess they had put themselves on the wrong side and were 
functioning under the Japanese auspices. No person could 
come to India in this way or under such foreign auspices. 


“Therefore, whatever the motive behind the people, they 
had to he resisted in India or outside. 


“But the situation has completely changed with the end 
of war And now avery large number of officers and soldiers 
ot this Indta National Army, as it is called, are prisoners, and 
some of them at least have been executed. 


Though proper information is lacking, it is reliably stated 
that very bad treatment is being given to them in prisons and 
torts, where they are kept and many of them live in the shadow 
of death. 1 do not wish to complain to the British for the strict 
military rule. Thev could plead justification for treating 
with rebels in any way they like. But as an Indian and as one 
representing in this respect the views of almost all Indians of 
whatever party or group, I would say that it would be supreme 
tragedv if these officers and men are liquidated by way of 
punishment. 
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“Whatever their feelirg ard mistakes may have teen in 
the past, and there wese sericus, there can te 1.0 dcubt that 
they are a fine bcdy of ycung men, taken as a whole, fine 
officers and fine rank and file end that their dcmirut'ng motive 
was love for India’s freedcm. At any time, it weuld have teen 
wrong to treat them tco bharrFly, tut at this ime. when it is said 
that big changes are imperding in India, it wceuld te a very 
grave mistake, leading to far-reaching consequences; if they were 
treaced just as ordinary retels, the punishment given to them 
would in effect te a purist rent on all India ard all Indians and 
adeepweurd weuld te created in millions ct hearts. In this 
matter, fortunately ttere 1s ro ccmmunal question, for these 
officers and nen are Hirdus. Muslims ard Sikhs. 


“From such accotrts as have ccmeto me, it appears 
probable that this Indian Nationa) Army first tcck shaye when 
Singapore was almcst surrcurded ty the Japanese c1dncst 
of the Britsh army left ty tcats. The Irdian ainy in Malaya 
was, therefore, Jeft strarced ty the fcrtures cf werard was 
completely at the mercy cf tke Japanece. 


“At that time, a junior c fiicer of the British Indian Aimy 
Sardar Mohan Singh, spparently got inte tcuch with the 
Japanese Commard ardciganied the remnants of the Jidian 
troops there, which amcunted to nearly 7,000. Although Mohan 
Singh, to some extent co-operated with tke Jaypirese. le 
resisted their encroacl ments in many wajs and refusedto ke a 
tcol intheir bands. After mzny mcnths, matters came toa crisis 
and Mohan Singh, wlo kad proved a very efficrent and brave 
organiter, was arrested ty the Japanese and disayreared ccm- 
pletely. Probably, he was executed by the Japanese. 


“This in itse'f stows the curicus and arcma’cus pesiticn 
of this Indian National Army and hcw its leaders were ccnti- 
nually trying to prevent the exploitaticn cf their men fer 
Japanese imperialist yurposes. Hew far they succeeded in 
this I do not know. But the motive underlying their acticn 
comes out clearly ard it is important. 


“In view of all this, I earrestly trust that nothing will 
be done in regard to these priscners of war which will lezd toan 
additional festering sore in India’s mind and heart. With tke 
end of war, the immediate exigercy past, larger considerations 
should prevail.” 


Commenting on the Government of India’s communique on 
the treatment to ke acccrded to the Indian National Army, 
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Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, in an interview said: “I.em 
glad that the Government of India have issued a communique 
in regard to the prisoners of the Indian National Army fosmed 
in Malaya in 1942. The veil at lase has been lifted,: but: fects 
are still hidden. I would saggest that chose: facts, or mary 
of them, should be released’ to the public. What is the total 

umber of officets add pfisoners of this army in the various 
an. camps and prisons of Indla ? 


What action has already been taken ip ragacd fo any of 
them ? What were the original circumstances which led to the 
formation of this Army in Malaya, for instance ? 


“It has been stated, with what authority I do not know, 
that they were left theré to shift for themselves. Many points 
of canstitutional law arise and these should be considered 
carefully by competent experts of those laws. Ie mey be 
maintained that any such Army, formed in the circumstances 
then existing and recognised by a foreiga power as an inde- 
pendent army, gains status of a combatant force and its priso- 
ners should be treated as ordinary prisoners of war. { am not 
expert enough in constitutional law to give an ion, but 
I am sure this matter is worthy of earnest consideration. 


“The main point, however, is not one of law, Ic depeads 
on the approach to the question. Is it a completely 
and non-Indsan approach, or is ic an Indian approach? t.can 
understand and appreciate the English approach, but I.can.also 
understand and not only appreciate but deeply feel he ledian 
approach, which, I ehink, must be common nat. anly ia the 
civilian population of Indian but also in che British Indian army. 


“The war is over hapnily far all of us and problems must 
be viewed in terms of peace and not war, Poli eonsequences 
ofany act of severe punishment must be taken inte co - 
tion and there is no doubr that such political comsequences 
might be deep and far-reaching. [a this connection a passi 
comparison common, though not wholly apposite, is that of the 
Marquisin France. When the German army wanted to deal 
with the Marquis as rebels of the Petain Government, Genera 
Eisenhower vety rightly issued « stern warning to chem end 
told chem that the Maquis must be treated as combatant forces 
and allowed the privileges of prisoners of war. 


“There can be no doubt that this Indian National Army 
functioned as regular, organised. disciplined and. uniformed 
combatant force. There can be no mistake in this. It was 
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unfortunate that many of them were misguided enough to 
support a wrong cause, but it should never be forgotten that 
they had no desire or intention of supporting that cause as such, 
but were moved by their passion for India's freedom. I have 
no doubt in my mind that the vast majority of the Indian men 
and officers of the British Indian Army will appreciate generous 
treatment to their old comrades in arms.'' 


II 
aoe MEETING NEHRU EVER ADDRESSED IN HIS 


“Let the soldier Premier, Malik Khizar Hayat Khan 
Tiwana take up the case of the members of the [ndian National 
Army, majority of whom happen to be Punjabis and save their 
lives,’ observed Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru addressing the second 
mammoth meeting of the citizens of Lahore. Thousands of 
people including men, women and children started pouring in 
from all parts of Lahore and suburbs since 2 o'clock. 


III 
ANTI-NATIONAL CRIMINALS 


. Besides three other meetings addressed by Pandit Nehru 
in the course of the day he addressed a meeting at Ballia in the 
afternoon when about 20,000 people were present. 


Harrowing tales of oppression by police and military 
authorities were related to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru by Muslim 
workers of Rasra (Ballia). 


The officers responsible for cold-blooded torture of the 
people, said Pandit Nehru, ‘should be brought to book not out 
of revenge but demonstrate to the world how bureaucracy 
behaved during those memorable days.” 


Election campaign in the United Provinces on behalf of 
the Congress was launched when a public meeting attended by 
more than 35,00U people in Aminadan Park, was addressed by 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant and Babu 
Purshottam Das Tandon, Mr. Chanura Bhan Gupte, M.L.A., 
presiding. 

Pandit Nehru, in the course of his speech, referred to the 
corruption prevalent in India and said : BF charge the members 
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of the Viceroy's Executive Council of filling their pockets” 

and remarked that prevalence of corruption here was unprece- 
dented in the history of the world. He referred to the victims 
of the Bengal Famine and said that India would never compro- 
mise with traitors of the country, the enti-national criminals. 
The time would come when India's list of criminals would be 
prepared of those officials of bureaucracy and black marke- 
teers who tyrannised over the people during the last five years. 


While referring to the League demand for Pakistan. 
Pandit Nehru said that he failed to understand bow the ‘Quit 
India’ demand of the Congress could be harmful to the Muslims. 


“There can be no Pakistan. You cannot force Hindus 
and Sikhs of Benga) and Punjab to Jive in Pakistan. No Bengali 
or Punjabi wants the division of his province. Bengal which 
has a culture of its own, or the Punjab where the provincial 
trend is predominant, would not tolerate division.” 


Continuing, Pandit Nehru said: “The ‘Quit India’ Resolu- 
tion stands and its implications form the plan of the election 
campaign of the Congress”. 


Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant made a graphic survey of the 
last three years and referred to the revolutionary changes that 
had come in India's outlook. “Al! parties which calk of division 
¢ ae aid riots, wherein the poorer people suffer most, 

e adde 


Babu Purshottam Das Tandon welcomed the Congress 
Working Committee's decision of having no truck with the 
Muslim League. 


1V 
REIGN OF TERROR 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, in a statement to the press said : 


“On my return to my province I must take the first oppor- 
tunity to express my horror and disgust on recent occurrence 
in Benares, news of which reached me in Bombay. It was 
reported that three under-trial political prisoners in a Benares 
jail were to be taken for trial to acourt, which was situated 
about a mile away. They were in fetters and had handcuffs on 
and yet they were asked to walk this distance. They said that 
it was not feos for them to walk with fetters on and that 
they should be taken in a conveyance. This was refused and 
they were knocked down and dragged by the legs and arms all 
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the way to the court, just as a dead animal might be dragged. 
Their clothes were torn, their skins scranped off, and they 
atrived at their destination with their backs and buttocks torn 
and bleeding. Onthe way a request for water was met with 
insults. 


I find it difficult to believe that such sadistic horror can 
be perpetrated even by those who, by long practice in them, 
have ceased to function as normal human beings. But every- 
thing was done in public in a great city like Benares: the 
evidence is there and the local Bar Association has protested. 
What anazes me still further is that anyone who saw this 
horror could have tolerated it fora minute. There are some- 
things which cannot be tolerated whatever the consequences. 


“It is reported that the person chiefly responsible was a 
police inspector named Tweesdale. That man should be tried 
in open court for an offence which surely exceeds in its 
enormity and inhumanity almost anyching that the Penal Code 
contains. But responsibility must rest also on the Police 
Superintendent and the District Magistrate and the whole 
administration under which sadism, frightfulness and inhumanity 
in such extreme forms flourish.’ 


V 
DAWN OF DELIVERANCE 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, addressing a public meeting 
under the auspices of the National Christian Association 
said that the vast problems that face India to-day could only 
be solved by a Government of the people in a free and inde- 
pendent India. He had no doubt that India will be free and 
independent soon as he found wherever he went the spirit of 
rebellion among the people in the country still alive. 


After reviewing briefly the political situation in the 
country since 1942, Pandit Nebru said that with the end of 
the war many acute problems were cropping in India which 
could only be solved by a popular Government which had the 
full support of this country. The present Government was 
totally incapable and incompetent to cope with the new situa- 
tion. The whole economic and political structure of India on 
which was based the present topsy-turvey administration should 
be transformed in order to deal with the vast problem of 
poverty of the people. India was going to play an important 
role in world affairs and the speaker ssid. that only free and 
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progressive India could play such a role in a commonvealth 
of free nations of the world. 


Pandit Nehru said that in the context of larger problems 
of India, minor problems of different religious and cultural 
groups were not urgent issues for which the freedcm of India 
could wait. The Christian community in India, the Pandit 
said, had its own problems, but in a free and independent India 
there would be complete freedom for every religious and 
cultural group to solve those problems peculiar to it. But 
only united effort of the people with the mutual co-operation 
of various communal and religious groups in the country was 
necessary to win freedom and to solve the larger problems 
which face the country. 


“When we face the future we should only chink in terms 
of unity of India and not divide these major problems in wate- 
right compertments’ he said. 


India was predominantly an agricultural country, Pandit 
‘Nehru went on. But we should expand our industries to make 
our country self-sufficient in manufactured goods which could 
provide employment to the vast number of urban people. The 
basic problems of poverty of the peasantry should also be 
solved for which there should be a revolutionary transformation 
in the agrarian economy. For all these tasks Pandit Nebru said 
freedom of India was an urgent issue which must be faced 
squarely. 


Pandit Nehru declared that there was no frustration among 
the people and India would march forward to her goal of free- 
dom with the united efforts of people. 


VI 
FIRE OF FREEDOM 


“ The British power is fading from the Indian scene. True 
we have not now Swaraj. It is also true that the Government 
can suppress the reople for the time being through the help of 
the military. But how long? asked Pandit Jawaharlal Nebru 
addressing a public meeting at Sharpur, District Azamgarh, 
where eight people died of police firing and one woman to save 
_ her bonour.committed suicide by drowning herself during the 
August movement of 1942. 


_. During Pt. Nehru’s three-day tour in the eastern districts 
‘ people presented purses worth about Rs. 26,000. 
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“The Congress is the only power which can face the British 
Government and achieve independence. It is impossible for the 
Muslim League to get freedom for Pakistan much less of 
Hindustan,” remarked Pt. Nehru addresring a public meeting of 
predominantly Muslims at Mau Azamgarh yesterday morning. 


He drew the pointed attention of the audience to the fact 
that “Communal organisations were either idle or hostile to 
country's struggle for freedom during the last three years. The 
League and the Hindu Sabha helped the British Government in 
some way by relegating the freedom demand in second place. 


Pre. Nehru remarked: ‘There is no religious problem in 
India because India from time immemorial conceded religious 
and cultural and linguistic freedom to all. These are only econo- 
mic and political problems.” 


He appealed to all to suprort Congress candidates both 
Hindus and Muslims. 


VII 


LOVE FOR PT. NEHRU 


Intensity and depth of feeling towards Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nebru, who has become the symbol of India's hopes and aspira- 
tions represented by the Indian National Congress can be gauged 
from the fact that the residents of Kutabpura, a hamlet consisting 
of houses only which were set on fire by the police during the 
August movement, collected Rs.5 each among themszelves and 
contributed to the purse presented to Pandit Nehru on behalf 
of Azamgarh people. In the district of Azamgarh, it is learnt, 
27 people were killed and 200 houses set on fire by the police. 


Vil 
THE RISING TIDE 


“Britain's rule in India is the result of our disunity. | It 
is Our internal strife that invites the British to remain here. 
there is to be a revolution it must be in all spheres of out life. 
With the rising tide of nationalism new forces are rising 
and nobody can arrest our march towards the cherished goal 
of freedom,” said Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru addressing the 
Kanya Kubja Vocational Institute, Lucknow, A purse of Rs. 500 
Was presented to him. 
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He added: “We are witnessing vast changes in the world. 
India, with her past glory and great traditions, could not be 
left unaffected. We are part and parcel of the gigantic world 
struggle which will influence all aspects of our life—social, 
economic, political and cultural.” 


Pandit Nehru criticised the custom of touching the feet. 
He said students should not bow unnecessarily before every- 
body. Due respect must, however, be paid to elders but there 
was no need for showing undue humility to, all. 


Pandit Nebru referred to the present administrative 
machine of the Government and said that it had neither the 
guts nor the brain to solve the big proplems, which the country 
had faced during the last three years or will have to face now in 
the post-war world. 


The Bengal famine was fliving example of this, said Pandit 
Nehru. 


“The entire country.” he added, “was against the present 
administration and a government which had neither the brain 
nor the power to slove big problems had no right to exist. Only 
“Swarajya,. Government of the people could help the country 
in the present circumstances. The A.-1.C.C. Resolution of 
August 1942 and said this very thing—and the Congrsss still 
adhered to it. Our problems could only be solved when we had 
our own Government." 


Pandit Nehru also explained to the villagers the meaning 
of Swarajya, “Swarajya, he said, ‘was the government of the 
people and for the people. In sucha gowernment, the chosen 
representative of the people would govern them. Any man 
could approach them and express his grievances. If these re- 
presentatives did not look to their interests, they could remove 
them from the office to which the people had put them. Such 
a government, ' the Pandit stressed, “could solve the problems of 
ie people which were facing them or would face them in the 
uture. 


Pandit Nehru also referred to the strength which the 
country had gained[after 1942. 


“The British Government,” he said, “wanted to crush us, 
ogy we are to-day with much more strength than ever 
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He asked the audience not to waste their energy. They 
must utilise it to the full. 


Pandit Nehru, continuing, said that the dispute between 
the Congress and the League was not over seats in the Execu- 
tive Council. The fundamental principles of the Congress were 
involved. The Congress had grown on national foundation. 
It was not possible for the Congress to give up its fundamentals. 
That would mean killing the Congress that exists to-day. 


Referring to the recent stand of the Muslim League, 
Panditji said that the League’s approach was based on disunity 
of India and on mediaeval type of society. He said by this he 
meant a religious group functioning as a political one. 


The Congress had its political programme—to fight for 
Complete Independence of all irrespective of caste and creed. 
Its door was open to all communities, who believed in its politics. 
This made it a political body. Onthe other hand the Muslim 
League's door was not open to all but to Muslims alone. This 
made it a religious group attempting to function as a politic 
group, which gave it mediavel character. 


1X 
NO PAKISTAN 


Pt. Nehru said that he was opposed to division of India, 
not because he had any sentimental attachment to united India. 
It was his progressive and modern mind that made him believe 
that united India could make usa powerful state. “A divided 
India will be like a weak state, Iraq and Iran, which in fact 
were not sovereign but just satellite powers, which stood at the 
mercy of great nations. 


Pakistan, he said, was no solution of the communal pro- 
blem. In borh the zones, minorities would remain. Moreover 
country could be divided on religious basis. Protestants and 
Catholics lived together as the same nation. This was a poser 
to the Muslim League also. “The League can demand separa- 
tion only of those areas where the Muslims are in an over- 
whelming majority. It must be remembered that this means 
division of the Punjab and Bengal. You cannot ask people of 
those areas of Bengal and the Punjab where non-Muslims are 
in majority to go with Pakistan. ill the Punjabis or Bengalis, 
whether Muslims or Hindus, like their provinces which are 
homogeneous linguistic units to be divided? These are the 
problems to be faced. If the Muslims want separation, no 
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power can stop them, but I myself shall try my best to convince 
al] that separation is not in the interest of anyone, certainly 
not of the Muslims.” 


‘Moreover,'’ he said, “Muslim League's approach itself was 
self-contradictory. You cannot cut the head with the idea 
of restoring it.’ Therefote, the solution Panditjee suggested. 
wasthat these should be semi-Independent autonomous pro- 
vinces with all possible protection to the minorities—cultural, 
linguistic and religious. 


Asked now that the Simla Conference had failed, what 
would be the future programme of the Congress, Pandit Nehru 
said “the Conference will take stock of the waole situation all 
that happened since 1942, and will lay emphasis on the work of 
re-organisation.‘ 


It was dificult to say for how long,in the circumstances 
would the present world survive. In view of this state of the 
world the questions like that of Pakistan raised in India bore no 
use and were meaningless. 


“To-day the state of the countries in Europe, Pandit Nehru 
said, was even worse than the Indian States. The need of the 
hour was that instead of raising slogans of Pakistan and putting 
forth schemes of division, small countries should join in the 
Federation to save themselves from destruction. India, he said, 
was avast country and instead of raising these minor issues of 
Pakistan, they should think of planning and increasing the 
resources and of the removal of unemployment. He and the 
Congress were thinking of forming a Federation of Free India 
with other countries, but these minor questions of Pakistan 
and the like diverted their attention from the real issues. It 
was a pity that the communal organisations in India made the 
demand for freedom as conditional. They did not treat it as 
the frst and foremost demand. It was due to fear and mistrusr 
of each other. The Sikhs and the Muslims were brave communi- 
ties and they had nothing to fear from the Hindus. The Con- 
gress had declared that Pakistan was injurious both to India a; 
a whole and to those who demanded it. However if th 
Mussalmans insisted on it they would have it. But Pakista® 
appeared to him to be an impracticable problem. The Congres® 
had coneeded the right of self-determination tothe Muslims® 
but the question was how the Pakistan was to be enforced’ 
They should consider it with a cool head. It was a great com-: 
plicated problem and that was why the Muslim League had 
not so far defined it. If Pakistan was given, then parts of the 
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Punjab and Bengal where the Hindu population was in majority 
would join Hindustan and both Punjab and Bengal would have 
to be divided. He could not imagine fora moment that afiy 
sensible Punjabi or Bengeli would Ike their province to be 
aivices into two parts when their culture and language were 
the same. 


“Pakistan was only a sentimental slogan and unless it was 
defined, who would give it and who would take it?" 


“If the Punjab,” Pandit Nehru said, “was divided into two 
parts the wealthy part with majority of Hindus and Sikhs would 
go to industan and Pakistan would not be sound financially 
also. 


These problems, he said, ‘would not demand solution by 
the Congress or the British Government or any one else. But 
they would be solved of their own accordin accordance with 
the conditions prevailing in the world.. He was sure that even 
if India was divided, the division would be temporary.” 


Proceeding, Pandit Nehru'referred to happenings of 1942 
and said that it was impossible for India to bear the insult to 
the flag of Indian Independence and its bearers and those who 
laid down their lives for upkeeping the prestige of India were 
martyrs and he appreciated their sacrifice. 


pore his speech, Pandit Nehru said that not only 
India but the whole world was passing through a critical phase. 
It was not India alone which was faced with complicated prob- 
lems, but such problems arose in other countries also. In this 
rapidly changing world they should not get nervous but should 
be ready to solve these problems with calmness. Such prob- 
lems were bound to arise, when India was marching fast to- 
wards freedom. 


Sheikh Abdullah had in!his address requested Pandit 


Nehru to persuade the Congress to declare self-determination of 
nationalities as an integral part of Congress programme. 


| xX 
RIGHT OF SELF-DETERMINATION FOR GROUPS 


Pandit Nebru, in reply to the address in the presence of one 
lakh of people said that the main problem before them was the _ 
freedom of India and all other problems would be solved after 
Indian Independence has been. achieved. Congress had already 
acceded the right of self-determination of nationalities. Pandit 
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Nehru made it clear that he did not want to force any unit to 
remain in bigger India, but it must also be remembered that 
if a unit wanted to remain aloof, then within itself he shall bave 
to give the same right of self-determination to others as it liked 
to have it for itself. He asserted that he stood for the right of 
self-determination for groups even. 


Replying to another suggestion made by Sheikh Abdulla, 
who had pleaded for immediate communal settlement, Pandit 
Nebru said that efforts had been made by the Congress during 
the last decade for settlement of the communal! issue, but he 
regretted that each time the door had been banned against the 
Congress. Vested interests appeared to stend for status quo. 
If somebody did not want settlement of the communal issue, 
what could the Congress do? He regretted that under the cloak 
of religion, disruptive tendencies were being encouraged and 
India's progress was being retarded in the name of religion by 
interested persons. 


Pandit Nehru proceeding declared, “Those who continue 
to stand in our way and retard our progress towards the goal of 
freedom shal! have to be removed.” Pandit Nehru added that 
India was stronger to-day for what had happened during the 
last three years and had enhanced our prestige. 


Lahore, August 25.- “In this age of Atomic Bombs and 
the rapidly changing world, problems like that of Pakistan have 
no bearing and use. The real problem for various countries 1s 
not that of separation but of confederation and unification to 
save themselves from destruction.” Thus declared Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru addressing a mammoth gathering of about 
two lakhs at the Kapurthala House grounds to-night. 


The meeting was timed to be held at9p.m. but people 
started pcuring in from the city in unending streams from 7 
p.m. and by the scheduled time the whole spacious grounds, 
the roads nearby and the balconies of the Kapurthala House 
and the surrounding buildings were packed to capacity. About 
10,000 women were present. The loud speakers unfortunately 
failed and pandemonium prevailed for full two hours. The 
atmosphere being very close about twelve persons including 
Bibi Amar Kaur, fainted and had to be removed to the rostrum, 
fanned and ultimately taken to their houses. 


Pandit Jawaharlal, who arrived atthe meeting at about 
9-30, was greeted with thunderous slogans of “Pandit Nehru 
Zinda-bad. He felt annoyed at the failure ot loud speakers 
and took the organisers of the meeting to task. 
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After waiting for full two hours, Pandit Jawaharlal rose 
to speak. He said that he had gone to Kashmir to see the 
rapidly changing world from the high peaks of mountains and 
to compare it with the world of the past 25 years and to think 
of the past and future of India. There was no doubt that India, 
for the freedom of which they were fighting to-day, was a great 
country in ages gone by. India ruled over various other coun- 
tries of Asia, and its civilisation and culture spread far and wide. 


XI 
RAPID REVOLUTIONS 


But why was it that India had gone down to-day and was 
under foreign bondage? It was because of the narrowness of 
our vision. There was misuse of religion. When the world 
was experiencing rapid revolutions, it was a pity that Indians 
were sticking on to their old things. Mistrust and partisan 
spirit and communal bickerings were looming large in India. 


Pandit Nehru said that the use of two Atomic bombs had 
destroyed five lakhs of people in two cities of Japan. Nippon 
had been compelled to surrender. In spite of their victory, 
Pr. Nehru said the British had been reduced to a second-rate 
power as a result of the present war; America and Russia 
remained the first-rate powers. Revolutions were coming in 
the world, countries were thinking how to save themselves 
from destruction by combining but in India they were still 
fighting among themselves, not only for offices but for position 
and power in political parties. After the Jallianwala tragedy 
25 years ago, India was changing to-day and drifting rapid] 
towards revolution. Congress was the only organisation which 
was responsible for awakening among the masses in India and 
fighting for their freedom. The Muslim League, the Hindu 
Mahasabha and other communal organisations were opposing 
the Congress to-day. But the Congress was their mother. 
These organistions had so for confined themselves to copying 
the Congress in adopting resolutions and wanted to achive 
their object by mere threats. They were not prepared to put 
them to test and danger as the Congress was doing. He asked 
the Indians to understand the changing world to avoid partisan 
spirit and strife. 

XII 


PAKISTAN UNDER ATOMS 


Referring to the demand of Pakistan by the Muslim 
League, Pandit Nehru laid that the problem of Pakistan had 
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no use for the world in this world in this age of Atomic Bombs. 
It hecame ineffective and had no bearing in these days of 
development of science. The problem fore the various 
countries was not to separate but to confederate to save 
themselves from destruction. The scheme of Pakistan aimed 
at division of India in small parts. The view of the Indian 
National Congress was that the scheme of division of India was 
a dangerous scheme and could not facilitate the smooth working 
of free India. They did not want freedom for keeping one part 
of India under the sword of the other, but they wanted economic 
development of India. If some part of India insisted on separation 
the Congress would try to persuade it not to do so, but if it 
wanted to go out of Hindustan the Congress would allow it 
todoso: Maulana Azad, Cogress President. had made this 
clear in his statement. 


This long story of Pakistan had no place in this fast 
changing world. The question of its acceptance and rejection 
did not arise because Mr. Jinnah, the League President 
had not so far defined what he meant by it. Pakistan was 
not a thing in their pocket to be made over at a moment's notice. 


“If the Frontier Province, Punjab and Bengal demanded 
self-determination, the Congress would be prepared to give,’ 
said Pt. Nehru. He advised the Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs 
of the Punjab and Bengal to think twice before embarking upan 
division of their provinces in two. They should bear in mind 
that though their religions were different, their culture, 
civilisation and language were the same. He referred to the 
Bengal famine, which took a toll of five million men. “The 
problems of starvation and nakedness,” he said “were the real 
problems in India and they could be selved only by the National . 
Government, The Congress was the largest national organisa- 
tion of Indja. The Congress alone could deliver goods; no 
communal organisation could speak for India.” “The Congress” 
he said, “despite repression, had come out sucessful and with 
double the force."" ‘The Congress,” “he said was the only weapon 
for India's freedom." He appealed to the people to strengthen 
the Congress, an organisation which was fighting with the 
British Government and would not rest until India’s indepen- 
dence was achieved. : 


NEW DELHI, Aug. 29—Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in an 
informal chat with New Delhi joufnalists to-day anawereda . 
number of questions on diverse subjecté such as Indian Com- 
munists and the Congress, atom bomb, Pakistan, elections and 
war criminals. : : | 
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QUESTION OF SELF-DETERMINATION 
“The Congress President's statement on wéltcAnvatenination 
correctly represented the Congress view, said Pandit Nebru 
The Congress position was that India should remain a national 
unit but with a vast deal of provincial autonomy for the 
federating units. But at the same time if the population of 
a unit specifically declared that they would not be in the 
common unit then the Congress would not compel them to stay 
in the unit. Thus the Congress recognised the right of separation 
or selt-determination He, however, thought it would be 
injurious to cut up India and set up communities and groups 


as separate states. That would be injurious to the defence, 
development and planning of the country. 


Nonetheless if some units wanted to rart company. they 
might do so, provided they did not also drag others who did 
not want to go. The decision must be taken bg all the 
inhabitants. It should be territorial self-determination. He 
thought that once the freedom for separation was recognised 
then the urge for separation would go. The question must be 
considered dispassionately. His personal views on the question 
were different. It did not matter whether India was one 
nation or more than two nations. There was hardly any 
satisfactory definition of a nation, It could be argued from 
historical, cultural, racial and a hundred other points. If 
hundred natians wanted to pull together, then it was one 
nation. If a particular community or group did not want to 
pull together eh the rest of the country, then it did not 
matter whether it was one nation or two nations. I call it 
an alien element in the country, he said. It cannot be: absorbed 
and you cannot digest it. Some way hasto be found to suit 
both parts. Look at this whole theory ot two nations. 
The theary is supposed to be based on religion. This. 
is what I cannot understand in the modern context of the 
world. I have heard about in the Middle Ages. Two nations 
of India are based on religion and they are interlocked-in every, 
village. It will be terribly drficule to transfer’ population, 
There will be tremendous upheaval. Suppose a: division’ 
India takes place on the basis of two-nation theory. . Obviously 


in one part of the country there will be millions of people owing” '* 


allegiance, according to this two-nation theory to another. 
part of the. Rants Polo one-tenth .of the population will 
owe allegianicé to st pate, We are not thinking of territdérial 
loyalties tere but're Be Ase. alttes. According to this theory 


aod 
a ' 
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the Hindus in the Muslim parts will be aliens and Muslims in 
Hindu parts will be aliens. If you accept this theory all sorte 
of difficulties are bound to arise. Aliens could not be 
wholly incorporated in a state and in case of war they would 
become very dangerous elements 


To-day’s arrangements at the meeting were, however, 
perfect and the crowd unlike yesterday behaved in a most 
disciplined manner and listened to Panditjis speech in pin drop 
silence. Congre*s volunteers were at their posts controlling 
the crowd tactfully. 


Lala Jagat Narain, President of che District Congress 
Committee was in the chair. 


Pandit Jawaharlal, who unexpectedly arrived at the meet- 
ing exactly at 7 p.m., was greeted with slogans of Zinda-bad 
and received prolonged ovation as he ruse to address the 
gathering. 


Panditji addressed the meeting for full two hours. 


Pandit Jawaharlal congratulated the citizens of Lahore 
for their unusual discipline at yesterday's meeting which was 
the biggest meeting he had ever addressed throughout his public 
career, It was yesterday as it was to-day a pleasing sight to see 
vast concourse of people assembled here. Why wasitso? Ie 
was because as a humble servant of che nation and the mother- 
Jand he had become a symbol of their eyes like national flag, 
he belonged to the nation and the nation had made him. Despite 
the rigours of jail life he considered himself fortunate that the 
people of India confided in him and his only anxiety was that he 
should not lower the prestige of India. 


Thousand of people, he said, whom thry didjnot know and 
who were not heard of, had made great sacrifices in the cause of 
India's freedom. Lakhs had worked for the Congress and had 
helped in raising India to its present position. 


XIV 
PARTY BICKERINGS IN PUNJAB 


Referring to the Punjab, Pandie Nehru pointed out that 
Punjabis had more latent energy and more enthusiasm and keen 
desire for freedom. 


The Province was superior in many respects to several 
other provinces, but its energy was being wasted by party 
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bickerings and personal squabbles at the cost of large interests 
of the country than other province. 


Proceeding Pandit Nehru brought home to all those 
present the tremendous sacrifices made by countries like Britain, 
Russia, America and China for the liberation of their country. 
Similar sacrifices had not yet been made by India for the cause 
of freedom of their country. 


Pandit Jawaharlal pointed out that he had no intention 
of minimising the sacrifices made by their countrymen during 
the last three years. They all knew through what a regime of 
repression some provinces of India had passed and how efforts 
were made by the authorities to crush the national movement in 
the country. 


Tracing the history of the Congress during the last 25 years, 
Pandit Nehru said that ever since the first non-co-operation 
movement launched by Mahatma Gandhi, the country 
had made remarkable progress. It was entirely due to 
this awakening that the country passed through the fiery ordeal 
during August, 1942. The Congress being an unlawful associa- 
tion during all these years, the enthusiams of the people of the 
country had not abated in the least. During the short period 
after his release he had clearly seen that a new life had un- 
doubtedly been infused among the people throughout the length 
and breadth of India. The masses were still yearning for the 
treedom of the country. 


XV 
EXHORTATION TO PUNJABIS 


Pandit Nehru exhorted the Punjabis to derive the 
maximum benefit from the latent energy and unbounded 
enthusiasm which they possessed in an abundant degree and to 
use that energy in securing the freedom of the country. 


Continuing, Pandit Jawaharlal said that on the one hand 
the Muslim League had raised the issue of Pakistan, while on 
the other hand, they were busy with economic, political, social 
and cultural problems affecting the word. India could not stand 
isolated unit unmindful of what was happening all over the 
world. Some people in India were clamouring for vivi-section 
of the country while the world was drifting towards federation 
of several countries for the safeguard of future struggles. No- 

y, he said, could compel a particular unit to remain attached 
to particular federation against their will. 


—wr wet we ar Fetr REIT 
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XVI 
DEMOBLISATION 


Referring to the problem of demobrlisation in India, 
Pandit, Nehru said that 1c was a complex issue and added 
that present Government of Iadia would not be able to 
saccetfully tackle this difficule question of resetting <0 
lakhs of Indian soldiers, although they were expressing grave 
concerti for their future. 


Pandit Nehru alluded to another problem, which he 
said, had been constantly disturbing his peace of mind for 
the last few days, regarding the treatment to be meted out 
to the soldiers of the “Injian National Army,” who 
sided with Japan. Although the speaker was confirmed in 
hia opinion that their action in joining the enemy was 
absolutely wrong and unfortunate, they were actuated by 
noble motives for the freedum of India. “‘Freedom,” he said 
“eould net be secured by joining any foreign nation. The 
countty however, would wish lenient treatmenc towards 
them and would like to know as to what was happening 
behind cne scenes as regards their fate. Any hasty action 
againat them might spoil the relations between England 
and India.” 


Concluding his speech Pandit Jawaharlal appealed to 
all those present to sink their personal and party differences 
and work unitedly to solve the bigger issues of freedom of the 
country. 


Addressing the gathering, Pt. Nehru gave his view of 
India’s history and how it had evolved with special reference 
to the history of the Asiatic people. He began, of course, by 
referring to the Punjab, which he described as a “strange province 
with many peculiarities’ He said often it is stated that he 
felt annoyed with the Punjab and chided rhe Punjabis. That 
was #0, said Pe. Nehru, but he wanted to add that every 
province and people had their peculiarities and shortcomings. 
It was easy to weigh them with good points which every province 
and its people have. But he wanted to assure his Punjabi 
friends that chiding or rebuking for any shortcoming could be 
given only where there existed no formalities and his rebuke 
and chiding to them were always aiform of affection for them. 


XVII 
WE MUST CARVE OUR DESTINIES 


_ Replying to an interruption that the Kashmiris are half 
Panjabis. Pe. Nehru said the Kashmiris refuse to accept that. 
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He, however, mentioned that he felt himself closely connected 
with this Punjab, because his mother was a Punjabi and he 
used to come and stay in the Punjab, in his younger days. 


One thing, however, which he did not like was that any 
people or leaders of a province should go about asking favours 
from the British rulers. It did not look nice to him that such 
distinguished leaders as Master Tara Singh or others should 
ask for favours from British rulers. “We must all unite and 


carve our own destines.” 


In the course of his talk, Pandit Nehru paid a glowing 
tribute to the people of the Punjab and said; “I go back from 
Lahore and Punjab with vivid memories of these three days. 
A visit tothe Punjab is always rather frightening because of 
the exuberance of its people but it is also an exbilarat ng 
experience. I have long been convinced that the people of the 
Punjab are a magnificent material for the great task of building 
up a new India. The only difference has been that their 
energies are often diverted into mutually contradictory channels. 
But [ have always found that the disputes ere all at the top and 
the mass of people are not too much interested in them though 
they are influenced. So far as the Congress is concerned it has 
enormous, though vague, hold on the people. 


Their hold is not organisational as such. It is an attraction 
to the ideals of the Congress. If 1t can be turned into organi- 
sational hold, the Congress will sweep all in front of it. That 
can be done only onthe basis of masses especially those in the 
tural areas. The time seems to ripe for doing that and [ appeal 
to all Congressmen and to all those hundreds and thousands 
who have honoured me and moved me by their affectionate love 
to turn their minds to this vital task. They must all try to 
forget past conflicts and differences among themselves and 
remember only that they are the proud standard-bearers of the 
casue of India’s freedom and nationalism, which the Congress 
has represented so worthily for auch a longtime. We want 
as large numbers as is possible for this work, but it must be 
remembered also that ultimately, it is the quality that always 
counts and quality alone. Each Congressman must remember 
that by his acts he may bting honour to the Congress or he ma 
bring dishanour also, for he must be judged by ae atnase 
than others. We have ourselves set the standard higher an 
we must try to live up to it. 

Repression only helps in strengtbening our national 
movement. Its ilatest proof is all that happened after 
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August 1942. The Congress has come out hundred per cent. 
stronger from the struggle with thousands of new enthustiastic 
cadres thrown up, observed Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru while 
addressing a closed-door meeting of Congressmen. About 2,(0) 
workers from all over the province attended. 


XVIII 


CONGRESS POLICY 


Pandit Nehru then described Congress policy in the light 
of the 8th August Resolution and its further clarification by 
Maulana Aza hs Bak right of self-determination for any 
section of the people. He said Pakistan was undefined so far 
and was unworkable. 


He then referredtothe happenings of August 1942 and 
ee ht that ithad strengthened the faith of the people in 
reedom. 


Panditji stressed the strength and importance of the Con- 
gress as against communal organisations which were pursuing 
ideals of crude freedom by having recourse to methods of 
opportunism. 


He described such a policy as short-sighted. 

He said the Congress would fight the elections on the 
strength of its principles and he would not hke to have their 
vote out of any compromise. He thought that the country was 
solidly behind them. 


In conclusion he praised Subhas Chandra Bose and urged 
the Government to accord better treatment to soldiers of the 
Indian Nacional Army and asked the Punjab Government to 
release all the political prisoners, some of whom were rotting 
in jail since the First Great War. 


XIX 
ATOMIC BOMB. 


On the Atomic bomb Pandit Nehru had a scientist's out- 
look. Long ago he had taken degree in science and had studied 
physics before the present development with the atom He was 
fascinated with the theory that almost anything could be made 
radio-active. Inthe spare moments of a politican's life he had 
tried to read science and was greatly interested in the Atomic 
bomb. The discovery had released tremendous forces in the 
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w rid which could be used for good or evil. For the time being 
it had been used only to destroy cities and kill people. There 
was now afrace inthis world between constructive forces and 
destructive forces. 


Since the last generation that race had become more and 
more frantic and with the coming of the Atomic bomb it looked 
as though one of them must win. Which would win he could 
pot say. I am not interested in the destruction of men in the 
world, but there is no good making a fuss about it, he said. It 
could not be kept a secret for long and in fact most of the 
advanced countries were onthe verge of discovering it. Un- 
doubtedly they would have itand use it if the war came again. 
That meant tremendous destruction. From a humanitarain 
point ot view he would enquire into the basic cause. It wasa 
very grave responsibility for any country that use Atomic 
bombs. A very great responsibility rests with the United 
States. It justified the use of Atomic bomb on the ground 
that it stopped war but by unleashing such a weapon it had 
created a dangerous situation. The Atomic bomb brought a 
measure of hope also. Faced with such a destructive weapon 
people wake up. 


Asked it the future Government of India would have 
atomic bombs in their armoury, Pandie Nehru said that so long 
as the world was constituted as it was, every country would 
have to devise and use the latest scientific devices for its pro- 
tection. He had no doubt India would develop her scientific 
researches and hoped Indian scientists would use the atomic 
force for constructive purposes. But if India was threatened 
she would inevitably try to defend herself by all means at her 
disposal. He hoped India, in common with other countries, 
would prevent the use of Atomic bombs. 


XX 
IS SUBHAS BOSE WAR CRIMINAL? 


An American journalist asked for clarification of Pandit 
Nehru’'s attitude to Subhas Chandra Bose who, he said, was not 
‘gpcoeried dead but alive in Saigon. He said that Bose should 

treated as a war criminal because his men fought and killed 
many Americans and he extorted money from the in Burma 
and Malaya. An Indian correspondent intervened and said that 
no case of the Indian National Army having fought the Ameri- 
can forces had ever come to sight. His investigations showed 
that Bose's government levied some kind of tax on Indians only. 
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Pandit Nehru reiterated his views on Subhas Chandra 
Bose. He resented the suggestion that Subhas Bose should be 
dealt with asa wat criminal. Pandit Nehru said personally I 
should be very happy if all persons considered as war criminals 
are brought to trial and facts come out. But they should be 
tried by American and Indian judges as well. And in my list 
there will be meny high officials sitting in Delhi who will be 
war criminals. The judges should be impartial. Pandit Nehru 
said thet be knew Subhas for over twenty years ; he was the 
President of the Congress. A most unusual thing happened and an 
ex-president of the Congress was truned out of the organisation. 
That was betore the war. He also formed a party to attack 
the Congress. Then came the war and from India he went 
to Germany and then to Japan. So far as Pandit Nehru knew 
the Indian National Army had already been formed even before 
Bose came to Japan. Hedid rot find anything unusual for a 
supposed legal government to levy taxes. As for extortion, 
Pandit Nebru alleged there was enough in India. Free gifts were 
collected for war funds and millions had been extorted. Three 
millions died of starvarion in Bengal. As for Bose he had 
never doubted his passion for freedom. Bose had no love for 
the Japanese but, Pandit Nehru added he was foolish in imagi- 
ning thet by allying himself wich Japanese and the Germans 
who were not only aggressive powers but dangerous power he 
could get India’s freedom. 


XX] 
MUSLIM MASSES. 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru replied to the critics of Congress 
policy who had suggested that the Congress had no contact 
with Muslim masses. 


“The Congress may have committed mistakes in the past, 
but the Congress has certainly never been guilty of not trying 
to reach each and every section of the people " 


Pandit Nehru declared: “J intend very shortly to tour the 
Muslim districts af the United Provinces and would ask Ds. 
Asbraf and Mian lftikhar-ud-Din to come with me to see for 
themselves how Muslims respond to the Congress. I am afraid 
i ge pepe ate looking at the issue with the wrong end of 
t telescope. 
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Pandit Nehru, continuing, declared :—~"“We have done 
our best to come to an understanding with the Mustim League 
in the past. We have now come to the conslusion that it is 
in the best interest of the country to keep away {rom Muslim 
League leaders hereafter.’ (Loud cheers) 


“De. Ashraf and Mian Iftikhar-ud-Din have forgotten 
the way our President was humiliated by the League leaders. 
Until and unless they make amends for this, we are not prepare « 
to have any discussions or negotiations with the Leagu 
leaders”, said Pandit Nehru. 


Pandit Jawaharlal proceeded: “We take the Muslims into 
our confidence. We shall do everything to satisfy their demands 
and win them over completely to the Congress but we shall not 
go again to the Muslim League leaders.” 


Earlier in bis speech. Pandit Nehru announced that the 
Congtess Working Committee would frame an election mani- 
festo in which task th: poin's raised during the debate on 
resolution would be kept in mind by the Committee. Hel, 
the A.-I.C.C. would have an opportunity of approving this 
manifesto. He did not think they should bind themselves to 
definite promises in the manifesto asthe British Government, 
proposals on which the election were going to be based were 
vague and ambiguous and consequently they could not be sure 
what they could achieve through these elections. 


The Congress should utilise its strength in the right direc- 
tion and he felt sure tbat the country woyld respond to the 
Congress whole-beartedly. He did not think it would be advis- 
able to include anything specifically about the problem of 
minorities or Indian States in this resolution. 


XXII 


SELF-DETERMINATION 


In this connection, the Pandit dwelt upon the question of 
Self-determination. He said he entirely aeracii that this princi- 
ple was correct. India would not be free until the population 
stood together. It was only with the ce.operation of every 
section that they would be able to free India. If any section 
was decided on following a particular ine of action, nobody 

prevent it from doing so. 
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Referring to Dr. Ashraf’s speech Pt. Nehru said there had 
been no two opinions of the country regarding the nature of 
the war which had just concluded. It was certainly not peoples 
war or Indians war. Yet Communists went avout calling it a 
people’s war and misleading the public. 


He assured the members that pus gestions made in the 
course of the debate would, as far as possible, be incorporated in 
the election manifesto. 


XXII 


A GOVERNMENT WITHOUT GUTS 


Addressing his first big election meeting at Saidabad, in 
the interior of the district of Allahabad, Pandit Jawaharlal Nebru 
pointedly asked the audience to vote for the Congress in the 
forthcoming elections. 


He said : “I have no doubt that considering the strength of 
the Congress, there may not be contest for many seats for the 
dal a but it should not mean that we must slacken our 
efforts 


Pandit Nehru also asked the Muslims present in the gather- 
ing to vote for Congress candidates or for those nationalist 
(Muslim) organisations which had their aims skin to the 
Congress. 


Congress, said Pandit Nehru, was the only organisaticn 
which represented Hindus Muslims and all other communities 
in the country and was fighting for the independence of the 
country. It was wrong to say that it wanted to crush any 
community. 


Pandit Nehru pointed out that the country had been the 
e of several religious communities for a very long time. 
ree Rovernment which was to be formed was to look to the 
interests of all communities. The question of bees 
was not considered by a government. Problems which 
interest of all the communities were the only concern aba 
democratic government. It was, therefore, futile to raise. 


XXIV 
FINE FIGHTING FORCE 


Regarding the Indian Army he said: “It is a very fine 
fighting force, wherever it has a chance it has done exceedingly 
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well. But I am convinced in my mind that it would have done 
infinitely better if it had been given national colouring. National 
sentiment is bound to have influence.” 


Pandit Nehru said that during the Cripps discussions he 
asked Sir Stafford Cripps: “If we are in charge of Government, 
our first job is to infuse national spirit in the Army and make 
the soldiers teel they are a National Army and make India feel 
that this is our Army fighting for treedom and democracy and 
the freedom of our country.” 


Pandit Nehru had also told Sir Stafford that their first job 
would be to remove the barriers that isolated the people from 
the Indian soldier. And Sir Stofford replied: “I am afraid thie 
cannot be done. It is not a national Army. It is not an Indian 
Army, it is an Indian Sector ot the British Army because the 
Indian Army is an Indian branch of the British Army.” 


Pandit Nehru said that he asked Sir Stafford: ‘What 
about an Indian militia?” And Sir Stafford had replied that 
was a matter for the Commander-in-Chief. Even the militia 
have to function under the Commander-in-Chief. Pandit Nehru 
said that when they use the word mercenary it was not used in 
disparaging sense of the Army itself, but as a legal technical 


name. 
XXV 


BOMBAY PLAN 


Referring to the Bombay plan the main feature about it 
was that it puts forward a picture of big changes in a relatively 
short time. The plan should be judged by the extent it would 
raise the standard of life and the health of che people. But the 
main question was that what was the authority that was going 
torunit. The very best plan if run by wrong persons would do 
harm to the country. 


XXVI 
REGARDING THE BLACK-MARKET 


Pandit Nehru said: “Where there is a foreign Government 
of an authoritarian type, it does not attract the better type of 
persons, There is moral degradation of a vast number of people, 
official and non-official. rding to the Woodhead Com- 
mission't report, black-marketeers Madea rift of Rs. 1,000 for 
each of the 1,500,000 people who died during the Bengal famine. 
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“It passes one’s comprehension bow anybody can be so 
inhuman and callous. I donot kill even a small insece but it 
would give me the greatest pleasure if all the big profiteers were 
bung by neck till they were dead.” 


Referring to Subhas Chandra Bose, he said: “When I was 
in Calcutta in 1942 there was talk of Subhas Chandra Bose leading 
an Indian contingent of liberation against India. And I was 
asked what my attitude would be. I said, “I will oppose him 
and fight him because he is coming under Japanese auspices and 
other Japanese control and more for the advantage of Japan than 
for Indie.” Subhas Bose was quite wrong in his methods when 
he thoughe that he could achieve the freedom of India with the 
help of the Japanese." 


Pandit Nehru did not ditectly reply toa question whether 
in the event of the new Government coming into being, it would 
permit Subhes Chandra Bose to come back to India, 


On June 24, Pandie Nehru gave his opinion about the 
San Francisco Conference and British imperialism which ts 
likely to torpedo all hopes of international peace and 
proaperity. 


“It is obvious that there has been a wide desire to evalve 

the foundations of peace and a just world order but the basic 

roblems which can ensure a world peace have not been tackled 

by the San Francisco Conference,’ said Pande Jawaharlal 

Nehru in an interview with V.C. Natarajan of the Associated 
Press of America. 


“The obstacles in its way have been great and, I am 
afraid, they have not been overcome at all. Perhaps some- 
Sigil has been done which may prove helpful,” added Pandit 


“Te is true chat the reality of to-day demands a recogni- 
tion of the position of the big powers. Nevertheless, the 
positions of other nations should nat be ignored or subordinated 
in the way it has been done. Great Power rivairies seem to 
be continuing and inevitably the small nations will tead to 
group themselves around this or that great power,” he said. 


“The objections raised to the use of the word” indepen- 
dence" in the resofution recommemiing dissolution of colo- 
ntes and depeddencies revealed the ruling motive of the great 
powers, Bf there is anything that can cause curmoil and 
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conflict, it is this desire to hold onto colonies and dependencies 
colonies and dependencies will not willingly submit 
to this positon,” opined Pandit Nehru. 


“The major political parties in Britain stand on the same 
platform and are indistinguishable as regards India. Unless 
aradical change takes place among them we can have no deal 
with them,” said Pandit Nehru when questioned on British 
elections. 


“The rank and file of the Labour Movement,” he said, 
“belonged to the progressive camp, but they are hardly repre- 
sented in the leadership.” 


Pandit Nehru expressed the hope that labour might win 
in the elections. Add so it did. 


XXVII 
BURMA WHITE PAPER 


Commenting on the British white paper, Pandit Nebru 
said that it seemed to be a completely unsatisfactory document. 
If the British Government desired to meet the wishes of the 
Burmese people, it will have to revise its policy. 


Mr. Nehru gave as his brief formula for the preservation 
of peace in the post-war world, “the elimination, as far as 
possible of political and economic conflicts between countries 
and an equitable international order to organise international 
relations.” 


“It is obviously essential,” he pointed out, that such an 
order be based on the national freedom of various countries 
involved, and that no country should have a sense of alien 
domination and suppression. 


“It seems also necessary that some kind of International 
Police Force be organised but there is grave danger of such 
aforce being exploited by the dominant Powers to their own 
advantage. Realities have to be faced to-day and the reality 
is the outstanding position of some great Powers. 


“IT chink it would have been better, from every point of 
view, to give a far bigger status to the smaller powers in 
any international settlement. Ocherwise, the small powers 
in fear and selfdefence, will group themselves around each 
big Power, and big and hostile blocs might face each other” 
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Asked in view of the imminent ener! elections in Britain 
what he expected of British Labour, Mr. Nehru said; “The 
British Labour Party does represent various progressive forces 
in Britain and therefore, I wish it success in the elections. 
But under the presenc leadership that party means just nothing 
to India. It surprises me how the leaders of that party make 
references to India which exhibit not only colossal ignorance of 


this country but an amazing insensitiveness to the dominant 
feelings of Indias. 


Mr. Nehru said that he knew that many peorle in Britain 
both among the intellectuals and the working classes, had great 
sympathy for Indian freedom. “But it must be obvious,” he 
added, “that as a whole the British people pay no attention 
whatever to India, except in so far as they give expression 
occasionally to pious platitudes. 


XXVIII 
TOSUM UP 


His practical philoso; hy embraces the entire fabric of 
hfe. His political outlook is a comprehensive challenge toa 
thoroughly decayed system. The world is in state of flux. It 
suffers from pain, doubt and agony. The globe is given over 
to imperialism and fascism. Like Buddha, Jawaharlal bas been 
moved by the sufferings of humanity. He has beentouched 
by its sins. He has been at pains to find out what the malady 
is. He has been at pains to find out what the remedy should 
be. The decadence of the old order is the disease. Time may 
come when the millions, enlightened and encouraged, may follow 
in his wake of democracy. 


If the old order is dead, Pandit Nehru does tnot lament. 
The devil has deserved the discredited doom. Jawaharlal 
Nehru is waging a holy war. It is a democratic crusade. 
He refuses to be perturbed by the ghost of the vanishing im- 
perialism. He hac set the golden example of practising much 
and preaching little. With the strength of giant he is ringing out 
the old and ringing in the new. Faithful and unflagging, he 
is true to himself and the great ideals of nationalism. He is 
terribly earnest in his ideals of universal brotherhood, and 
nothing can dislodge him from the democratic platform. His 
fiery inspiration is backed up with a livelong perspiration. He 
speaks vehemently and acts vigorously. His darings and doings 
are anexcellent testimony. ‘For myself,’ he says, “I delight 
in warfare. It makes me fee] that I am alive. Danger does 
not seem terrible to him. He calls it a pleasant companion. 
because it adds to the zest and zeal of life. His visit to Spain 
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impreseu him powerfully. He found himself at peace with 
himself in the midst of death and destruction ‘‘There was light 
there,” he says, “the light of courage and determination and 
of doing something whorthwhile.”” Y. G. Krishnamurti thus 
writes about him -— 


“Of the mightiest imaginative powers and yet at the same 
time a practical statesman, dowered with insight and resolution: 
no longer a youth and not yet an old man; an_ idealist of 
to-morrow with the power of living in the present; an Aryan 
in the deepest sense of the term and culled to reconcile and 
represent a synthesis of cultures. Jawaharlal is the crown and 
consummation of [ndia’s genius and patriotism.” 
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HAPTER XXI 
WHITHER BLOWS THE WIND 


“ There will be no Kashmir State if 
Pandit Jewahariel Nehru is stopped,” 
—T ribune dated 20-6-1946- 


Whither Blows the Wind 


Time {s the root of all this earth ; 

These creature, who from Time had birth, 

Within his bosom at the end 

Shall gleep ; Time hath neither enemy nor friend 
—Bhartrihars. 


The Cabinet Mission is come and gone. It has left India’s 
faith in British sincerity shattered as ever. The Labour 
Government has proved its inability to divorce itself from the 
cat-and-moure game of imperialism. Clement Attlee had 
promised not to let the minority thwart the progress of the 
majority, but the promise was never intended to be fulfilled. 
It was a sop to generate temporary goodwill for the Three 
Gentlemen. 


But the Three Gentlemen are come and gone, and the 
future alone can adjudge the value of their disservice to India. 
The British policy in Greece, Indonesia, Egypt, Palestine, 
Burma, Malaya, and China shows that John Bull has no mind 
to relax his hold on India. The aim of Britain is only to please 
the anti-British lovers of universal freedom in America, whose 
number needs must be very small, because America is prepar- 
ing for the Third World War, and the prospects of peace are 
far off as ever. 


Pandit Jawaharlal] Nehru in’a signed article in the National 
Herald 1 on July 2, 1946 wrote : 


Formally War Offices do not shout about their latest 
weapons and indeed try their utmost abead ¢ them secret. It 
is true.that probably such an experiment could not have been 
kept wholly secret. But still there was no obvious necessity 
for deliberate publicity unless some definite objective was 
being aimed at. 


What could this be? Surely to announce to the world 
and to allto whom it may concern of this might of the United 
States of America and their readiness to blow up any people 
or country who came in the way of their policy. It wasa 
challenge and a threat. It was a reminder of the stark reality 
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behind all the talk of the Foreign Ministers and the U.N.O. 
It was the dark shadow ot approaching war—World War III. 


This is not the way to lay the foundtions of peace or to 
remove the fear in people's minds which leads so oftento war. 
Inevitably that fear would grow and grip nations and peoples 
and each would try frantically to getithis new weapon or some 
adequate protection from it. 


Peace seems far distant now. A dream that has faded 
and mankind, ald ised marches ahead to its doom. For 
though the atom bomb has come to blast the world no bomb 
has yet touched the minds of our statesmen and men of autho- 
ricy who cannot get out of their old ruts and still want to 
preserve their old world. 


We have heard much of the four freedoms and of the 
brave new world to come and yet the only freedom that the 
mass of humanity is likely to possess is the freedom to die and 
to be blown to bits—of course to preserve democracy and 
liberty and the four freedoms. 


Have words lost all their meaning and have men's minds 
lost all anchorage for there surely is the way to madness and 
the great men who contro) our destinies are dangerous self- 
centred lunatics who are so full of their conceit and pride of 
power that they will rather rain death and destruction all over 
the roe than give up their pretty opinions and think and act 
erignt. 


It is an astonishing and shameful thing that people sit up 
with this madness, especially when the world seemed so far to 
achieving what it had desired and dreamt of for ages past. 
Peace and co-operation and well-being for all the peoples, of 
the world were well within grasp. But the gods perhaps 
envied the lot of man and drove him mad. 


Whether madness and death are the fate of man in the 
near fuiure or some thing better no one can say. But it is 
certain that the way of the atom bomb is not the way of peace 


and freedom. The only useful purpose it can serve is to put 
an end to the power mad people in authority. to those whe 
wish to dominate over others, to the race proud who den: 
equality to others, to the men of privilege who rest on others 
labour and suffering to those who prosper when others starv 
and die, of Jawaharlal’s captainship of India's destiny. Her 
is an interesting extract from an ardent admirer: 
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A courtry, they say, gets the sort of leaders she deserves. 
Ie» -he who breeds and nurtures them. They are the flesh of 
of her flesh. andthe bone of her bone. They stand on the 
shoulders of their c-mpatriots. (they would not be leaders if 
they did not) it is true, but they are fast rooted in her soil, 
all che same. This explains the hold that Gandhiji has on the 
public mind in India. The recent years of Mr. Jinnah’s leader- 
ship wherein he has given to his community what was meant 
for the whole country provide another example of the way in 
which the strength and weakness of a class or group blossom 
out in its leaders. 


Locked at from this point of view, the advent of Pandit 
Jawahar Lal Nehru in Indian politics is nothing short of a 
miracle. The occasion was there, of course. The call came. 
and he responded to it. But there is much in his make-up that 
you do not find 1n India of narrow caste-prejudices. of hypocriti- 
cal religiosity, the India that refuses to see reason, to let 
science and rationalism guide her in preference to rotten other- 
worldly creeds that have turned her into a church-yard thing. 
But the wind of beaven bloweth when and where it listeth, 
and it 1s evidently the will ot Providence tc entrust the destinies 
of the country into the hands of a man who 1s going to make 
a clean sweep of all these old cobwebs and to transform India 
into a modern, healthy state. 


Ie is not the purpose of this article to assess the value of 
Pandit Jawahar Lal's qualifications in relation to the job that 
he has been called upon to hold, nor to analyse the essentials 
ot his political creeds. The writer is concerned here with the 
less academic and much more pleasant task of sharing with his 
readers whatever little he knows about Jawahar La) the man. 
Pandit Nebru is at once one of the most and least xnown of 
our leaders. It must be an unlucky person indeed, who has 
not had the inclination or the opportunity to see and hear him 
in the course of the countless journeys that his indefatigable 
leader has uodertaken up, down and across the country. Many 
of us have also read his superb Autobiography, and derive our 
knowledge of the inner man from it. This is a book to 
read and re read if we want to understand Jawahar Lal and the 
part he has played in our fight for national freedom. But there 
are certain personal impressions that every one of us carrie 
about Panditji. Perhaps there may be something interesting 
in the recapitulation of some of my own bere. 
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HANDSOME 


Pandit Jawahar Lal Nehru is one of the handsomest states- 
man in the world to-day. Perhaps it 18 unfair to expect much re- 
gularity of form and feature from men who have to contend wit. 
elemental human passions, and who naturally rise up, mauled, 
from the hurly-burly of politics. But it is given to few to 
have the advantage of hailing from the heavenly land of 
Kashmir, and to add tu Kashmir fairness smartness of features 
that are the dower of some districts of the United Provinces. 
an an assembly of world statesmen Jawahar Lal would score 
decisive over British obsity, Chinese baldness, and Russian 
stockiness! Nehru stands tall with his five feet ten inches. 
He has an excellent bearing, looking courtly and impressive in 
any clothes that he wears. 


INDIA AND AFRICA 


As the Minister for External Affairs, the colour bar 
question in South Atrica has been the first concern of Jawahar 
Lal ever since the assumption of office by him. 


In a message to South Africa, Pandit Nehru says: “Many 
a time was have sent our greetings and our assurances of 
solidarity to our countrymen in South Africa as we have 
followed their heroic stuggle for India’s honour and human 
rights. Now, on the eve of a change in the Government in 
India, when we are assuming 1ew and onerous responsibilities, 
I should like to repeat this greeting and assurance. For where- 
ever we may be,and whatever burden we may have to carry, 
our guiding purpose will be India's freedom and India’s honour, 
and we shall seek to defend them wherever they are threatened. 
To-day they are threatened in South Africa and that question 
is an all-India question in which all of us are involved. In 
India or South Africa or international assemblies we shall fight 
this issue and we wil] not give in till we secure full recognition 
of India's rights and India’s honour. 


“The struggle in South Africa is, however, not merely 
an Indian issue. It concerns all Asians whose honour and 
rights are threatened, and all the people of Asia should, there- 
fore, support it. It concerns ultimately the Africans who 
have suffered so much by racial discrimination and suppression. 
It is a struggle for equal opportunity for all races and gs 
the Nazi doctrine of racialism. Therefore, the Indians in South 


Africa should help in every way and co-operate with the 
Africans. 


“Our cause. .vus, becomes a world cause, in which all 
peopic who believe in freedom are interested. 


Pandit Nehru gave this message to Mr. Ismail, A Cahalia, 
Vice-President, Transvaal Indian Congress, who arrived in 
India a few weeks ago. 


‘ARS. NAIDU'’S MESSAGE 
Mrs. Naidu in her message, says :— 


‘We send our affectionate greetings to our compatriots 
overseas men and women who have set us to India a fine 
example of unity and sacrifice to uphold the honour and prestige 
of our mother country. May they achieve victorious results 
as the record of their determined and dedicated battle fought 
with the weapon of non-violence taught by our illustrious 
jeader Mahatma Gandhi who evolved and perfected his beauti- 
ful gospel during the firse Indian struggle in South Africa long 
years ago." 


At the same time Jawaharlal issued a strong request to 
his own countrymen to keep non-violent under all circum- 
stances. 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru said today he had been informed 
by a friend in Durban that his name had used tn support of a 
vi-lent struggle and added that‘! am auite clear that it will 
he fatal for the Indians in South Africa tv adopt violent methods 
in their struggle | 


Pandit Nehru’s statement said that he had been informed 
that the association of Africans and others for the violenr 
struggle 1s bering sought. 


“If the non-violent method is desirable in India, it is far 
more necessary in South Africa in the conditions prevailing 


there’ he added. 


“I have often asked Indians in South Africa to co-operate 
with Africans there and I hope they will doso. The issue 
raised in South Africa has become something much more than 
simply an Indian issue. Itts anissue which affects all Asians 
and, of course, all Africans Therefore this co-operation 15 
necessary between all those affected. But that co-operation 
can only be effective and can succeed on the basis of peaceful 
methods and it would be a folly to indulge in violence, the 
statement said. 
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INDIA AND INDONESIA 


Dr. Soekarno, President of the Indonesian Republic. in a 
Jerter to Pandit Jawahar Lal Nehru, written from Jogjakarta on 
August 19 two days after celebrating the first anniversary of 
the Republic~expressed the hope that “it will not be long 
before you can cume here in person to see for yourself just how 


deep is the affection and respect we have for you and 
for India” 


The letter reads: ‘It is with feelings of sincere joy and 
thankfulness thac I write you this letter two days after celebrat- 
ing the first anniversary of our republic. Naturally, we are all 
overjoyed to find that, in spite of the hard knocks we took 
during the past 12 months, we have not only survived, gone on 
from strength to strength. 


“As you will be able to realise for yourself, we who bear 
the responsibility of governmenc faced some anxious moments 
in the early days of our existence when the whole weight of the 
two powerful imperialisins was ranged against us. 


“But even in our darkest moments we felt instinctively that 
our friends would stand by us and events have justshed our 
conviction. 


“The will and determination of our people and the heroic 
manner in which they faced the severe tests of Sourabaya. 
Bandung and the other places where Indonesian blood tlowed in 
such wanton profusion, undoubtedly played an important part tn 
safeguarding our independence. 


‘Nevertheless it 1s equally true that we owe much to our 
friends and well-wishers the world over who 80 generously 
championed our cause and strengthened our belief in the justice 
of our struggle. Their exertions on our behalf. especially at 
the bar of public opinion, have made us their debiors for 
al] time.” 


“In these circumstances it was only natural chat we here 
should have turned our eyes towards India because your country 
and your people are linked to us by ties of blood and culture 
which date back to the very beginning of our history. 


“The word “India” must necessarily always be part of our 
life for it forms the first two syllables of the name we have 
chosen, for our land and our race—it is the “Indo,” in 
“Indonesia.” This Jogiakarta from which 1 write is—lke Java, 
Sumatra and most other places, names—an Indian word. 


“My very name itself is eloquent testimony to the great 
extent to which we have fallen heir tothe rich culture of your 
ancient land. Atthis very moment of writing the first ship to 
take rice to India is being loaded at the port of Probolinggo 
which1s made up of two words “purbe’" meaning first, an 
“kalingga’” it was the place at which the first Indians set foot 
on the Indonesian soil, the Kalinggas who came here in search 
of wheat from which Java derives its name. 


“Our relations were severed when our respective countries 
surrendered their birthright to alien rules and exploiters. 


“Politically, too we have learnt much from you for your 
national struggle for liberation has inspired and guided our own 
movement here. Seeing that we have looked to you for 80 
much, 1s st any surprise that we should have turned to you this 
past year when we fought with our back tothe wall? Could 
anything be more natural than that ? 


“Unfortunately the bulk of the Allied occupation forces 
here were Indian and it was inevitable in the nature of things 
that these Indians and Indonesians should have found themselves 
ranged against each other on the field of battle. But that made 
no difference to our national relations because we understood 
how it had come about. 


“I must digress here to relate to you something that 
happened during a tour I made last year, in the company of 
many foretg:: correspondents when the battle of Sourabaya was 
atits very height. After I had addressed a mass rally of 100,000 
people, one .ndian correspondent, Me. Kidwal, asked if he 
could say a few words he addressed the gathering saying; If 
India had been a free country Indian troops will still be here as 
they are here now, but with a difference~-they would be fighting 
for you and not against you. The ovation which Mr. Kidwal 
received amply proved how well my people understood the true 
Situation. There spoke the true voice of India. 


“Yes, we know how you felt about afl this and we know 
too hew hard you have striven to recall these troops and to give 
us the benefit of your moral support. These can never be 
forgotten. 


“That is why, when Mr. P.R.S. Mant asked Mr. Sultan 
Sjahrir whether Indonesia would help India with rice we agreed 
without any hesitation whatsoever. Our only regret is that we 
cannot do more. For the goods we are deeply grateful, specially, 


for the textiles. The three years of Japanese occupation, pius 
the present blockade being maintained by the Dutch have made 
our clothing position acute. This also applies to many consumer 
goods which cannot be produced by us 


“Your personal help in all these matters the kind words of 
encouragement you have repeatedly sent us and the way in 
which you have made the world conscious of the Indone<:an 
question are matters for which we can never sufficiently thank 
you. But Indonesians can never forget what you ycurseit cr 
what India has done for us. Ingratitude 1s not one oct 
our sins. 


“Therefore, we shall always cherish the help and goodwill 
we have received from vou and when all the present dithculties 
have passed, we look forward to friendship and fruitful 
co-operation with you. Meanwhile tplease accept my best wishes 
and sincere thanks. 


“We hope it will not be long before sou can come here in 
person to see for yourself just how deep is the affection and 
respect we have for you and for India. Till then, Merdeka.” 


INDIA AND ITS FRONTIERS 


The century-old policy of the Governmenr of [India with 
regard to the tribal areas ot the North-Wesc Frontie: must now 
give place to a new policy. said Pandit Jawahaiial Nehru during 
his address to the A.-I.C.C. today. 


The Congress said Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru ‘had alwavs 
urged revision of the policy with regard to the trible areas. The 
Congress was opposed to aerial hombing and had condemned 
it in the past. Soon after the Inerim Government had 
taken charge. he heard that there was bombing on the 
Frontier. The first information chat he got on the sub- 
ject, said the vice-president of the Intersm Government was 
from Badshah Khan (Khan abdul Ghaffar Khan). Pandit Nehru 
added that he had done whatever he could in that regard. 
He was grateful to Badshah Khan for the timely public staremenr 
he had issued. 


The question now was. said Pandit Nehru as to what 
should be the Interrm Government's frontier policy with regard 
to the tribal areas. That policy affected the whole of [ndia. 
“Our policy should be to maintain brorherly and friendly re- 
lations with the tribal people. They are not foreigners but our 
own kith and kin," 
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Then there was the question of Baluchistan where there was 
no responsible government. lt was a big problem which faced 
the Interim Government and something had to be done 
immediately:— 


INDIA AND THE WORLD. 


India, under the leadership of Jawaharlal, is going to throw 
her weight on the side of democracy in the world. Recently 
a wave of fascism has come over even the steel-frame constitu- 
tron of the Unired States of America, and India ts going to 
tight imerialism and fascism in every land. Freedom of India 
means freedom of Asia, and Jawaharlal is going to be. at no 
long distance, the leader of Asia He will captain the ship of 
distiny in every subject and colontal country. Under the 
inspiration of Jawahalal the hand of Indta will be lifted to defend 
the undetended in every nook and cranny of the green globe. 
Bon voyage ! 


